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Ir seems to Englishmen an extraordinary fact that a Ministry with a 
bare majority, and that majority itself disappearing so fast that 
Parliament had to be twice prorogued to give time for bringing 
new men into the Cabinet, should be able to sign a treaty of alliance 
involving obligations the extent of which are not fully known. This 
is what has been lately done in Italy, where a feeble Ministry 
directed a falling Minister to sign a treaty of strict alliance with 
Powers so unpopular with the unrepresented mob that effigies of 
Prince Bismarck were carried about the streets of the Italian cities 
at the Carnival. This treaty was signed, too, at a moment when a 
majority of the principal organs in the Italian press were in favour, 
not of reversing the previous policy, but of keeping the hands of 
Italy free. 

How comes it that such temerity is possible? In England it 
would be impossible. England is far more directly menaced in her 
interests, at all events in her Indian Empire, by Russia than Italy is 
menaced by France or Russia, yet no weak English Ministry could 
enter in time of peace into an alliance with Austria and Germany 
against France and Russia, and assuredly no Ministry could do so 
without facing Parliament. The Opposition in Italy is not wanting 
in vigour, but it would seem at first sight as though Signor Crispi 
must be singularly inferior in offensive power to Lord Randolph 
Churchill for the conclusion of such an alliance to have been possible. 
It is difficult to understand the phenomenon unless we remember 
that weak as may have been the late Government in Italy they were 
faced by a divided Opposition, and unless, also, we trace at length the 
effect upon Italian foreign policy of the occupation of Rome in face of 
the continual protests of the Vatican. To attack the Government upon 
their failures in Abyssinia was an easy task, but to incur the wrath of 
Prince Bismarck was too much for the courage even of the “ Lord of 
the Rats and Mice,” as Signor Crispi, the most powerful man until 
last month in the Opposition, and the most powerful man since last 
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month in the Government, is called by those respectable politicians 
of the Italian Right who look upon all the Southerners as bandits, 
and upon Signori Crispi and Nicotera as the leading brigands. While 
there are no true parties in the Italian Chamber, but only a number 
of personal groups, so, too, there are no real parties in Italy as regards 
foreign policy, and until a great change shall be publicly known to 
have taken place in the counsels of the Roman Curia, almost the whole 
Italian electorate will remain united in support of a pro-German 
policy. 

So far as they can be said to exist at all, the Italian parties going 
by the name of the Right and Left may, roughly speaking, be said 
to be the successors of the Cavourian and Garibaldian sections of 
Italian Liberals. The advocates of Italian unity having been 
divided into two parties, whose adherents were respectively in 
sympathy with Constitutional Monarchy under the house of Savoy 
and with republican institutions, the old names adopted in former 
days have been retained while the distinctions between Right and 
Left have disappeared, and are now applied to agglomerations of 
groups which have personal rather than political significance. For 
many years after the death of Cavour power continued in the hands 
of the moderate men who held his views. Between the Right repre- 
sented by Signor Minghetti, and the extreme Left which contained 
the adherents of Mazzini and Garibaldi, there gradually arose a kind 
of third party, the Left Centre, of which Signor Rattazzi was a 
prominent member. From this group, when the Left itself came 
into power, it took the present Prime Minister, Signor Depretis, in 
whom Italy found that it had obtained a Parliamentary leader 
who possessed the tactical art of Parliamentary government in a 
high degree, and who has been willing to constitute at various 
times Governments of the most diverse elements, supported in turn by 
every section in the chamber, from the Right to the extreme Left. 
It cannot be too strongly or too often stated that in Italy nominal 
adherence to the Right or Left does not necessarily imply the hold- 
ing of any definite set of views. The Right is in general supposed 
to contain the more Conservative politicians, but leaders of the Right 
like Signor Bonghi habitually describe themselves as Liberals, and 
on not a few questions are in fact more Liberal than are many members 
of the Left. There are Unionists to be found both in the Right and 
in the Left. There are Federalists divided in the same manner, and 
free traders and protectionists are not confined to any one group. 
The only section which contains a complete body of adherents to any 
set of views is the extreme Left, but then it is a very small section, 
and naturally the groups contained in it are smaller still. The 
extreme Left contains at once the uncompromising Irredentists, and 
the mere handful of peace-at-any-price Radicals who are their 
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bitterest opponents. That which ought to be the real Right is 
absent from the Chamber although present in large numbers among 
the town councillors of municipalities ——the Clerical Conservative 
party. The most Conservative of the Right who sit in the Italian 
Chamber we should call Whigs, or high and dry doctrinaire Liberals, 
and they closely resemble the Belgian Liberals, with whom many 
of them agree in their strongly anti-clerical feeling. 

Much confusion is caused, of course, in foreign countries in the 
minds of those who attempt to follow Italian politics by the use 
of the phrase “ The Left” for a body of politicians who form the 
vast majority of the Chamber, and who are in part supporters and in 
part opponents of the present and of all recent Ministries, and who 
contain representatives of the most opposite classes of opinion. 
Among the Left are to be found some Radicals, some Socialists, some 
Republican Anti-socialists, and even some Conservatives. Composed 
as it is of heterogeneous elements, the Left is broken up into 
personal fractions, and it is high time that a new division of 
the Italian Chamber should be attempted. Want of distinguishing 
principle leads to the most curious apparent changes of personal 
grouping. For example, when Signor Depretis first came into power 
with a Cabinet representing the moderate Left, Signor Cairoli, 
another of the leaders of the Left, saw no reason why he should not 
make a coalition with the Right, but finally decided to give a 
general support to the Depretis Ministry. After this Signor 
Depretis brought into his Government representatives of the Right, 
and obtained the support of the greater portion of the Right, while 
he lost the support of a large section of the Left. Later again, 
the opposition to Signor Depretis was led by the “ Pentarchy,” or 
alliance of five leaders of the Left. This combination brought 
together at the head of the majority of the Left Signori Cairoli and 
Crispi, who had often opposed each other; but later still Signor 
Depretis has taken two of the Pentarchs to his side in the persons 
of Signori Crispi and Zanardelli. The three other Pentarchs have 
been considering during the last few weeks whether they shall ask for 
embassies as supporters of the Government (it being understood that 
Signor Cairoli would like to come to London), or shall lead a 
re-constituted Opposition. It will be seen that in spite of the 
coalition between the moderate Left and the Right, which is known 
in Italian politics as ‘The Transformation,” the transformation of 
parties and party names, unfortunately for the cause of clearness, is 
not yet complete. 

It was after the fusion of the chief part of the Right with that 
portion of the Left which was represented in the Depretis Ministry, 
that is, after the elections of 1882, that Signor Depretis began to 
take what may be called a strongly Conservative line, and to adopt 
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as the cardinal points of his policy those main objects for which the 
Italian Right had all along contended. These were the support of 
the Monarchy and of the law of Papal guarantees, and the mainte- 
nance of the alliance with Germany and Austria. At the same time, 
the Pentarchic Left which was opposed to him, although containing 
elements really hostile to the Monarchy and elements opposed to 
friendliness or neutrality towards the Church, was not willing to 
frankly attack Depretis on any of these grounds. We may conclude, 
then, that whatever may be the party names in Italy, the great 
majority of Italians, or at all events the great majority of their 
representatives in the Chamber, are really united upon all the larger 
questions that are likely to come up. 

Along with the existence of a great and predominant mass of good 
sense, there is a little eccentricity in Italian politics, shown by the 
occasional return of swindlers, libellers, lunatics, and murderers to 
sit at Montecitorio. The special local causes which tend towards 
these peculiar elections are aggravated by that very absence of 
direct party issues and of parties, in the English sense of the 
term, of which I have just now spoken. While parties and dis- 
tinguishing principles are wanting, men are plentiful. The deaths 
of Minghetti and of Sella were a tremendous loss to the Right, but 
these statesmen left behind them Signor Bonghi, and Italy was able 
to find in Depretis and Magliani Ministers of remarkable ability, and 
in Cairoli an Opposition leader of high honour. 

The recent reconstitution of the Depretis Ministry will, it is under- 
stood, make no change at the Consulta, for foreign affairs have 
passed into the hands of the Prime Minister himself, who is not likely 
to reverse a policy which wasin fact hisown. In taking back Signor 
Zanardelli, whom he had lost once before, his Ministry may seem to 
have become less Conservative, for when Zanardelli and Baccarini 
left him to become two of the Pentarchic chiefs, the former 
Depretis Ministry was transformed into a Conservative Ministry, 
resting upon the support of the Right and of the Conservative sec- 
tion of the Left; but while taking back his more advanced colleague 
Zanardelli, and taking Crispi from the ranks of the Opposition, he 
has also taken in a Minister of War who belongs to a very different 
section, so it cannot even be said to be clear that Signor Depretis 
has once more turned back towards that Left from which he 
came. The difficulties of his Government before the change were 
caused, not by differences of opinion upon points of policy, but 
by the withdrawal of active support by a portion of the Right, 
owing to the unpopularity of the Abyssinian campaign. The per- 
sonal nature of Italian politics is clearly seen from the manner in 
which the Italian Prime Minister “ sheds off” his colleagues instead 
of making common cause with them; and Italy will never find 
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Ministerial stability until the English and Belgian system of standing 
or falling together is rigorously enforced. 

While the great majority of Italian politicians support the Austro- 
German alliance, for reasons which we shall presently consider, they 
have to face a minority which, though as small among the electors 
relatively as it is in Parliament, makes nevertheless a great deal of 
noise. The more numerous opponents of the Austro-German alliance 
are those who declare for the policy of “free hands,” and who are 
really supporters of the very “German policy” which they de- 
nounce; men, that is, who, while refraining from signing treaties 
in time of peace, would, were war to break out, enter for 
themselves into the same alliance. On the other hand, some of 
the young men burn Bismarck in effigy, and profess friendship for 
France. These are mere “savages” or “ wild men,” as the Germans 
would say, and are not worth counting, any more than are the ultra- 
Irredentist faction, who would quarrel at one and the same time with 
England about Malta, with France about Savoy, with Austria about 
the Tyrol, with Switzerland about the Ticino, and with Turkey and 
Greece about Albania. They have received, however, few as they 
are, a certain amount of practical support from some Opposition 
newspapers, which are continually asking very disagreeable questions 
about the amount of good which the Austro-German alliance has 
wrought. It is difficult to explain that, besides working good, this 
alliance may have prevented mischief in the past and may bring 
tangible benefit in the future, because it would be equally incon- 
venient to have to explain what had been the dangers averted and 
what were to be the benefits received. But besides the Austro- 
German alliance, there is a feeling in favour of close friendship with 
England which is also popular with the electorate. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s assistance in the Garibaldian expedition to Sicily; England’s 
steady friendship continued for many years to the young kingdom ; 
Mr. Gladstone’s offer of a joint occupation of Egypt, have all contri- 
buted to make this feeling strong. Not long before his death, Signor 
Minghetti complained most bitterly of the refusal by Signor Mancini 
of the English proposal for the co-operation of Italy in arms with 
England with regard to Egyptian affairs. There never was a greater 
surprise than that refusal. At the time when the proposal was made, 
not only the English Government but the whole of the Italian 
Embassies were under the impression that it would be accepted. But 
the good was done by the offer itself, for it is always gratefully 
remembered. No doubt the Italian statesmen are abler men as a rule 
than the Italian diplomatists, but some of the latter are clever, and 
Count Corti, if he, as Signor Bonghi, I believe, once told him, can 
hardly think himself the equal of Prince Bismarck, is a man of 
remarkable ability. But on the occasion of which I speak, the 
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diplomatists were right, the statesmen were wrong, and an Italian alli- 
ance with England would have given to Italy without risk that position 
which the Red Sea expedition was intended, but has failed, to gain. In 
August, 1884, there was a development by England of the policy of 
consulting Italy with regard to Egypt. The French always defend their 
claim either for exclusive influence or more often for joint influence 
with ourselves in Egypt by pointing to the large number of subjects 
and “ protected subjects ’’ they possess in that country. But there are 
more real Italians than real French in Egypt, and the proper way to 
meet undue French claims is to point to those of Italy and Greece. 
I cannot but think that it must have been Germany which warned 
Italy to keep out of Egypt, for Italy in recent years has taken her 
policy as submissively from the German Empire as in 1866 she took 
her policy from France. Still, the refusal of the offer and the sub- 
sequent regret at the refusal have not made the Italians angry with 
us but only with themselves; and if Germany did give bad advice, 
that advice has not had seriously bad results. 

It is then clear that not the slightest modification of Italian foreign 
policy may be expected to result from any changes which may occur 
from time to time in the occupancy of the Consulta. Since Signor 
Depretis has been Prime Minister, there have been as many changes 
at the Italian Foreign Office as there have been in the constitution of 
the Government majorities ; but the foreign policy of Italy has not 
varied, and will not vary. The attitude of the Italian Government 
towards the European Powers is not affected whether the Foreign 
Office is presided over by a politician like Signor Mancini, who was 
Foreign Minister when the Austro-German alliance was first made, or 
by a soldier and diplomatist of very different views, like General 
Count di Robilant. Countdi Robilant, in spite of his early training, 
borne witness to by his armless sleeve, which is I believe a reminis- 
cence of Novara, is said to have been very Austrian in his sympathies 
since his residence at Vienna and his marriage with an Austrian lady ; 
but the least Austrian of Italian politicians, were he to replace the 
General at the Consulta, would carry out the same, that is the 
Bismarckian policy. Italian foreign policy may be said to be so 
thoroughly accepted by the electorate as to be independent of Par- 
liamentary groups or parties, and no variation in the policy is to be 
looked for because any given politician is at the head of the Cabinet 
or is Minister for Foreign Affairs. The proceedings in the Chamber, 
after the recent disaster at Saati, may be taken to exemplify this. 
The Government of Signor Depretis demanded a vote of confidence. 
Signor Bonghi and other influential members of the Right consented 
to vote with the Government on the Abyssinian question, although 
they withdrew their support in the next division, not as approving 
or disapproving of the African policy, but merely because certain 
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personal modifications in the Ministry had not taken place. The 
news of the disaster came upon the Chamber while it was in the 
midst of a stormy discussion on the votes for public works. The 
suddenness of the news could not fail to call forth a great deal of 
demonstrative rhetoric in an assembly of Italians; but although the 
Minister obtained eventually only a diminished majority, the speeches 
which were made on the reception of the news all breathed identical 
sentiments of patriotism, though pronounced by men belonging to all 
the different groups. The money asked for was voted almost unani- 
mously in the Chamber, and quite unanimously in the Senate. The 
subsequent demand for a vote of confidence prevented a unanimous 
manifestation of patriotism, but the African policy was never really 
in question. Like all divisions in the Italian Chamber, this one was 
determined on personal grounds, and it was Generals di Robilant and 
Ricotti who were personally attacked. 

The colonial policy of the Italian Government, as well as its foreign 
policy, is likely to maintain its continuity notwithstanding the 
changes in the Cabinet. A military disaster of course always brings 
down upon the ministry in power more or less popular indignation, 
and the satirical prints of Rome have been full of pictures display- 
ing Signor Depretis with a background of skeletons in Italian 
uniforms bleaching in the African desert. The disaster in Abyssinia 
will, however, probably not seriously check Italian colonial enter- 
prise. The Italians have hitherto emigrated to the colonies of other 
nations rather than colonized for themselves. There are said to be 
at present two millions of Italian subjects abroad. Many of them, 
of course, are only temporary emigrants, who have left Italy for 
France or for Egypt, in the hope of making a fortune with which to 
live at home. In the South American republics, however, there are 
a vast number of Italian permanent settlers. In the Argentine 
Republic there are one million, and more than one-third of the 
inhabitants of Buenos Ayres are Italians. The tide of emigration, 
too, is increasing. Two hundred thousand people left Italy last 
year, of whom the greater portion went to this part of South 
America, and the Argentine Republic is rapidly becoming an Italian 
state. Irish, British, Scandinavian and German settlers thrive 
only in temperate latitudes, in which there are no new countries 
left to annex; but the Italians are able to endure hot climates, 
and it is not impossible therefore that, late as it is in the day, an 
Italian policy of colonization may succeed. This is the reason 
which induces them to persevere in their Red Sea policy. The main 
motive which the Italians have in attempting to open up a portion 
of the African coast is commerce. Italy wishes to establish im- 
portant posts which will bring into its hands the commerce of central 
Africa, which is now diverted to the north, to the Congo, and to 
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Zanzibar. But Italian designs on Africa are not confined to the 
Abyssinian coast. I spoke in the first article of this series,’ of 
the promises with regard to Tripoli, as well as to Tunis, which 
were made to Italy at Berlin. The French protectorate of Tunis 
still rankles in Italian breasts, and the desire to obtain Tripoli as a 
set-off is only checked by the fear of extending the common frontier 
of Italy and France in a district where it would be more difficult 
for the Italians to defend themselves than it is in the passes of the 
Alps. The possession of Tripoli would only weaken Italy in the event 
of a conflict with France, by increasing the already onerous duties of 
her fleets and armies. 

Italian intrigue in Albania has been during the last few years so 
little heard of that it is perhaps only necessary to mention that 
in 1879 intrigues were rife, and that they must be expected to be 
set on foot again in the event either of the disruption of the Austrian 
Empire or of an Austrian advance upon Salonica. The future of 
Albania must depend upon the wishes of the Albanians. The 
Albanians are not numerous enough to be likely to form an indepen- 
dent power of themselves, but they are a tough race of fighting men 
who will be able to make their voices heard in the ultimate decision 
of their destiny. There are so many of them in Greece that I should 
have thought that they might have joined Greece in personal union 
with less loss of national characteristics and of dignity and self- 
respect than would be involved in their accepting Italian conquest. 
My strong sympathies with Italy do not prevent my being glad that 
the intrigues of the Consulta were divulged to the whole world by 
the publication of the famous letter dated from the Roman Foreign 
Office on the 6th of April, 1879, by Signor Corte, the Italian consul 
at Prevesa, and addressed to Moukhtar Pasha. In it Signor Corte 
explained the agreement of the Italian Ministry with Moukhtar’s 
project of colonizing Greek Epirus by Mahometan Albanians and 
of opposing the occupation of Novi Bazar by Austria. These 
intrigues are, I hope, matters of the past, and probably came to an 
end when Count Tornielli resigned the general secretaryship of the 
Italian Foreign Office. I repeat the expression of my hope that the 
future of Albania may depend less upon the Italian Government than 
on the wishes of the Albanians themselves. 

A movement which indicates the same desire for expansion, 
but which is supported by wholly different and much more senti- 
mental pleas, is the Irredentist agitation. Generally considered, 
the “Italia Irredenta”” movement is declining. The feeling which 
exists in France for the restitution of Alsace has no counterpart 
in Italy, and the circumstances of course are wholly different. In 
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a sense it is true that as Italy represents the principle of Italian 
race history, Nice, Corsica, Malta, the Italian cantons of Swit- 
zerland, the Trentino, Trieste, the Dalmatian coast, and others of 
the former possessions of that Republic of Venice of which Italy 
believes herself the heir, must sometimes tempt Italian politicians. 
So long, moreover, as the house of Savoy rules Italy, the cradle of the 
kingly race cannot be forgotten. On the other hand, it is admitted 
by all Italians who know the facts, that the Italian cantons of 
Switzerland and the Duchy of Savoy do not desire to be Italian. 
The Italian cantons desire to remain Swiss. Lakeside Savoy, which 
smokes Swiss cigars and had sooner not pay double duty on them, 
and which dislikes the blood-tax, may desire to be Swiss rather than 
French, but Italy has no hold on the affections of the people. In the 
county of Nice there is a great deal of anti-French, and some little 
Italian feeling, and in the event of the destruction of the French army 
at the hands of Germany, it is just conceivable that Nice would once 
again become Italian without armed resistance. When I read, how- 
ever, under the title of “England and Europe,” an article on the 
foreign relations of this country, by a thoroughly competent judge, 
whose remarks upon many points are full of wisdom, I was amazed to 
find that his account of Italy is comprised in less than a single page, 
and concludes with the statement that if war should break out, Italy, 
as the price of her adhesion, would “look first to the restoration of 
Nice.” If it is possible to make any confident prediction with regard 
to foreign affairs, I should have thought that it is certainly clear that, 
whatever else Italy may ask for, she never will go out of her way to 
ask for Nice. For Italy to take Nice from France would be for her 
to repeat the folly of Germany in taking Alsace-Lorraine, with the 
difference that Italy is obviously inferior to France in military 
strength, and with the certainty that from that time forward, France, 
unless destroyed, would strain every nerve to take the country back. 
There never was much in the Irredentist movement as regards the 
Ticino. In Savoy, I repeat, there is a good deal of local Savoyard 
feeling, but no Italian feeling proper, and those in Savoy who are 
anti-French mainly incline towards Switzerland. In the county of 
Nice there is a great deal of local independent feeling, but Nice 
never was Italian in its sympathies, and if called upon to choose 
between France and Italy would, by a large majority, unhesitat- 
ingly again choose France. Corsica, also, is Corsican rather than 
either Italian or French. There is a good deal of Greek and other 
non-Italian blood in Corsica, and Italy does not find her islands so 
easy to rule as to make it wise for her in any event to seek to burden 
herself with more. In certain circumstances the Italian movement 
with regard to the Dalmatian coast might become formidable, but for 
the moment it may be disregarded. Germany does not wish that 
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Austria should ever cede Trieste, and Hungary will cling to her 
Adriatic port. The local feeling in Malta, England, were she wise 
in the matter, could easily content. There remains, however, the 
question of the Southern Tyrol. 

The question of the possible annexation of the Italian Tyrol to 
Italy involves two sides of Italian policy, the Irredentist policy 
and the policy of pourboire. The Trentino in my opinion will pro- 
bably one day pass to Italy, and its ultimate destiny is already 
practically accepted by its inhabitants and by the voice of Europe, 
as was that of Lombardy and of Venice long before they fell to the 
Italian kingdom. In the autumn of 1869 Napoleon III. made over- 
tures to Austria and Italy with a view to an alliance against Prussia, 
but Signor Minghetti held out against some of his colleagues and, 
it is said, against the king. It was then proposed that France, 
Austria, and Italy should guarantee mutually their possessions, and 
that, in the event of war with Germany, Austria should be given 
territory at the expense of Prussia, and that Italy should take the 
Southern Tyrol. It is believed that the negotiations then broke 
down because Signor Minghetti insisted on the evacuation of Rome 
by France, and, indeed, went further in declaring that it was not for 
the partizans of Italian unity to oppose the foundation of German 
unity. Napoleon III. then sought a merely Austrian alliance, 
which, with all respect to the memory of Count Beust, he cer- 
tainly thought he had obtained, and the Southern Tyrol had a 
respite from proposals of Italian annexation. That territory, in my 
belief, Italy sooner or later will undoubtedly receive from the neces- 
sities of Austria. There is probably no thought of Nice or Savoy or 
even Corsica in the minds of those members of the Italian Right who 
are the most strongly inclined towards an Austrian alliance. They 
know that to take advantage of any difficulties of France, however 
grave, for the purpose of reannexing Savoy or Nice, or of seizing 
Corsica against the wishes of the population—-for the Italian party 
are a small minority both in the county and the duchy and the 
island—would be to cripple Italy for ever, inasmuch as she would 
from that time forward be forced to be continually armed to the 
teeth against the French. But the friends of Austria and the 
enemies of Austria concur in desiring, and in expecting to obtain 
the Italian Tyrol. The friends expect to get it asa free gift for 
helping Austria against Russia, and the enemies expect to get 
it as a prize upon her downfall. It is just possible that although 
the Italian franchise has been greatly extended, the foreign policy 
of the majority of the people, that is the foreign policy of the 
Catholic contadini, might prove to be different from the policy of 
the majority of the existing electors, although I do not think so, but 
supposing that ultimately, when the suffrage is again extended, the 
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pro-German policy should disappear, the Southern Tyrol will not 
less surely, but in a different way, be lost to Austria. 

I sum up, then, my view upon both the Irredentist and the pour- 
boire policy by asserting that practical politicians in Italy would no 
more think of rousing a feeling in favour of the cession of Malta by 
England or of Corsica by France than would practical politicians in 
Germany or France raise a similar cry for Heligoland or for the 
Channel Islands. The different feeling which exists with regard to the 
Trentino is due to the plain fact that in that direction there is, on 
the borders of Italy, a population which desires union with Italy, 
and also that in that quarter Italy knows that she has a wretched 
frontier. Sentiment and the desire for security concur in this par- 
ticular instance, and Italians of all groups are united in a desire to 
obtain from the Austrian alliance the Tyrol so far as Botzen. Look- 
ing more generally to Italian foreign policy I should explain that, 
in desiring the maintenance of the status quo upon the Mediterranean, 
Italy not only hopes to protect herself against any desire to re-con- 
stitute the temporal power, but also hopes to hold Russia’s ambition in 
check. Italian public opinion, supported, as it believes, by that of 
England, strongly resists the expansion of Russia in south-eastern 
Europe. I must frankly admit that the language with regard to the 
maintenance of the status quo is pushed farther in Italy than the 
facts would warrant. All sections of Italian politicians repudiate the 
desire to ask for the Trentino as the price for services rendered, But 
in private they frankly hold language very different from their public 
utterances. 

The only section of the Italians who are warm in their friendship 
for France are a remnant of old Garibaldians deeply attached to 
Republican institutions. The lack of friendliness for their great 
western neighbour does not arise from ingratitude or from Irredentist 
tradition, but from a series of irritations; one of the earliest of which 
was the continued occupation of Rome by French troops so long as 
men could be spared for the purpose, and one of the latest of which 
is the ridiculous pleasantry of finding in the imaginary Khroumir a 
pretext for the sudden occupation of Tunis. That there is bad 
blood between the two nations is seen in the disturbances which 
occur in all great centres of population where French and Italian 
workmen are brought into contact. The old feeling of irritation 
towards Austria has almost subsided, and Italy, or, to speak more 
accurately, the present electorate of Italy, seems very willing to 
enter into alliance with its former foe. As to Germany, mode- 
rate politicians in Italy decline to be irritated at expressions of 
gratitude addressed by the Imperial Government to the Pope for 
his aid at the recent elections. The phrase in the Pope’s letter 
which seemed to point to a hope of the restoration of the temporal 
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power has been explained away as having been written, during 
the illness of the Pontifical Secretary of State, by a juvenile hand, 
and, although the explanation need not necessarily be believed, it is 
an interesting fact that it has been offered and accepted. But what 
is perhaps more important is, that Italy at once demanded an expla- 
nation at Berlin, and received from Berlin the strongest possible 
denial on the part both of Germany and Austria of any dream that, 
under any circumstances, the position of the Supreme Pontiff would 
be regarded by those Powers asa matter calling for their interference. 
Although Italians outside the Government are hardly aware that 
these completely satisfactory explanations have been given, they 
take Prince Bismarck’s speeches in a very friendly spirit. They say 
that the German Government could not do less than publicly express 
gratitude to the Holy Father for his co-operation in the triumph 
of Imperial ideas. They smile at the recollection that the first great 
interference of the Pope in modern times in Europe has been an 
interference in support of the policy which the kingdom of Italy 
strongly desires to see prevail. They point out that this very inter- 
ference on the part of the Vatican in an important internal question 
in a foreign country is a patent proof to all Europe of the complete 
liberty of action which the Supreme Pontiff enjoys, though, or 
because, deprived of temporal power. The successors of Cavour and of 
Minghetti declare that the Pope’s action is a triumph for the Italian 
Government, and that it is a realisation of what that party have 
always affirmed, that the power of the Papacy would become far 
more effective if delivered from the trammels of a temporal kingdom. 

Italy might, of course, by avoiding an Austro-German alliance, 
and by keeping her hands free for eventualities, abstain also from 
maintaining so large an army as she has, at all events nominally, 
to support at present. I doubt, however, whether in any circum- 
stances she could with prudence reduce her armaments. The Italian 
army is very numerous on paper; it is not very large in fact: and 
the Italian fleet is a cheap one considering its power, and it needs to 
be strong when we remember that Sicily and Sardinia have to be 
held, that an enormously long and very narrow kingdom has to be 
saved from being cut in half, and that Italy is directly menaced by 
the French positions at Carthage, in Corsica, and on the Riviera. 
Italy thinks, moreover, that a great European war is inevitable soon, 
and that owing to her geographical position she will be forced to 
take part in it as the permanent ally of one side, or else to sell her 
co-operation to the highest bidder. Italy has in her King a cavalry 
officer with a strong desire to distinguish himself in the field. She 
is nervously anxious about her generals. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant feature of the proceedings consequent upon the disaster at 
Saati is the censure passed upon the general commanding at Mas- 
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sowah. The Italian Government expressed its disapproval of the 
actions of General Gené, and his position becoming untenable he has 
been replaced by General Saletta, who initiated the occupation and 
who knows the country well. At first sight this seems to bear out 
the suggestion made by me in the last article of the present series, * 
that while the Italian soldiers may be as brave as they appear to have 
proved themselves at Saati, their superior officers are not to be 
depended upon for head work in difficult circumstances. Against 
this view, however, it should be remembered that all Governments, 
when overtaken by sudden military disaster, are inclined to make 
scapegoats of the unfortunate commanders. General Gené has not 
yet been heard in his defence, and should he be proved to be incom- 
petent it does not follow that there are no capable commanders in 
the army. We have had our own reverses in Africa frequently 
within the last fifty years, but we have no lack of competent generals 
who might be trusted to retrieve all errors. Be that as it may, 
however, there is an impression abroad that Italian generalship may 
have some difficulty in regaining the reputation lost in 1866. King 
Humbert is an enthusiastic soldier and may be trusted to see to the 
efficiency of his troops so far as lies in his power. The Italians are 
quick in learning their drill, they can subsist on very little, and their 
Alpine regiments are unequalled for mountain warfare. In that 
excellent work, Military Italy, which is, I believe, written by 
Captain a Court, of the Rifle Brigade, the author makes perhaps 
his only mistake when he states that the French Chasseurs, the 
men who would have to meet these splendid troops, are “ selected ” 
from ‘ gamekeepers, hunters, and foresters.” The French, in 
my opinion, are utterly unfit to meet them, and it is probable 
that even if Italy were engaged with France in a single-handed con- 
test the French could not, without great efforts, force the passes of 
the Alps. 

The real value of the Italian army may, perhaps, be best ascer- 
tained from a careful consideration of the debate in December, 1886, 
in which the then Minister of War, General Ricotti, explained the 
exact force which, after the lst of April of the present year, Italy 
would be able to put into the field. He did not for one moment 
pretend that the enormous nominal force which Italy possesses, 
exceeding by 100,000 the number of instructed men possessed by 
Germany herself, would really be found when wanted; but he gave 
figures which would go to show that the Italian army can put into 
line about such a force as we should expect from the Italian war 
budget, namely, a force somewhat inferior to that of Austria. It is 
the combination of a large army and a powerful fleet, which really 


(1) ‘* Austro-Hungary,” Fortnightly Review, April 1st, 1887. 
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makes Italy formidable; for if Italy has only the fifth army it has 
the third navy of all the Powers. 

Captain a Court has admirably pointed out how, for a young 
country, and a country with an overburdened budget, it was not 
possible to build ship for ship against France, and not within Italy’s 
power to create a fleet numerically equal to that of France, but that 
what was possible was to build a small number of enormous sea- 
going ironclads of the first class, “larger, stronger, swifter, and 
more heavily armed than any afloat.” Were Italy not protected by 
a powerful fleet, such as might have some chance of holding its own 
against the French in its own waters, the French fleet could be used 
to destroy Italian mobilization if Italy had joined an alliance against 
France. The Italian railway lines could be cut at many places from 
the coast. Not only from Toulon and Ajaccio, but also from her 
new port at Biserta, on the Tunisian coast, France could keep watch 
and could pounce on Italy. The great difficulty, however, in the 
way of Italy is caused by her want of coal, for Italy may be said to 
have no coal for her ships, and the difficulty of getting coal to her 
southern ports in time of war would be immense if she had not 
command of the seas. In materially increasing the number of her 
large ironclads Italy has been aiming at nothing less than the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean as against France; but supposing that 
France were sufficiently free from the risk of maritime attack else- 
where tc be able to concentrate her naval strength in the Mediterra- 
nean, it would be a delusion to suppose that the Italian naval forces 
could hold their own against the French. The Italian material is 
excellent, no doubt, but the results of Lissa are not encouraging. 
To judge from naval expenditure, Italy seems to get a great deal 
for her money. If we were to look at the figures we should sup- 
pose that there were five navies in the world worth counting, the 
British and French of the first class, and the Russian, German, and 
Italian of the second class; but as a matter of fact the Russian and 
German navies are not worth counting by the side of the Italian 
navy of to-day. I doubt, however, whether the Italian, German, 
and Austrian navies could possibly hope to hold the Mediterranean 
against those of France and Russia, weak as is the Russian navy, in 
a general continental war, so high is the estimate which I form of 
the power of France at sea. Russia, indeed, spends more upon her 
navy than does Italy; but Russia probably does not get her money’s 
worth. Italy at the present moment, in addition to the two splendid 
ships which she has at sca, is building or equipping eight first-class 
sea-going ironclads as against seven being built by France and 
eleven by ourselves, and she certainly seems to have, as regards the 
material of her fleet, achieved remarkable results at a low rate of 
cost. The Italian fleet, in the event of war, would not have those 
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scattered duties to perform which would fall to the lot of the French 
and English navies. The fleet of Italy would have to defend the 
Italian coast against attack, and if possible to keep up the communi- 
cations with Sicily and Sardinia. Massowah would have to take care 
of itself, and the Italian fleet would be concentrated, whilst that of 
France, in some degree, would have to be dispersed over the whole 
world ; but unless France had to put forth on land such efforts as to 
need the men and guns of her navy for the defence of her own 
fortresses, the time of concentration in the Mediterranean would 
arrive, and a great strain would be imposed upon the Italian fleet. 
Those who look upon the Italian navy as being a navy of offence 
because it consists chiefly of ironclads of the first class capable of 
holding the seas, forget the necessity imposed upon Italy by her 
shape and geographical position. It is impossible to defend the 
coast of Italy by fortifications, and there is no country so vulnerable. 
The mountains run down the centre of a long narrow strip, and the 
strategic railway lines are easily reachable from the sea. On the 
south, too, Carthage once more threatens Rome. The Italian 
monster ironclads are certainly not too numerous for the defence of 
the Italian coast, and in my belief the naval policy which has been 
pursued by Italy is one which was necessary to her existence, and 
‘she is to be congratulated upon the low price at which she has 
succeeded in obtaining her splendid ships. 

The recent fall of the War Minister will be productive of as little 
change in the military policy of Italy as the fall of the late Foreign 
Minister will produce change in the foreign policy of that country. 
Count di Robilant was directing the colonial as well as the foreign 
policy proper, and the two chief ministers who have gone out are 
the two who were responsible for the conduct of the Abyssinian expe- 
dition. Still, not even the Abyssinian policy will be changed, or if 
any modifications should take place in it, they will be wholly inde- 
pendent of the recent alterations in the ministry. 

Power at present in Italy is vested in the hands of the Prime 
Minister, “the old Parliamentary hand” of Italian politics, “the 
fox,”’ as he is usually called, both by his opponents and his friends, the 
man without a policy, but supreme in Parliamentary management, 
able to work either with the Right or with the Left. Although 
Italian policy, especially perhaps Italian foreign policy, is so far 
removed from the hysterical as to continually remind one of the 
calmness and calculation of Machiavelli, yet the impression which a 
stranger carries away from a sitting of the Italian Chamber is that 
the methods of expression of Italian politicians are, to say the least, 
emotional. Persons not familiar with the energy of Italian rhetoric 
would imagine that a dozen duels next morning must be the result of 
a heated debate in the Chamber, unless indeed they were anticipated 
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by a free fight on the floor of the House. The scenes which took 
place on the reception of the bad news from Massowah were of this 
description, and Count di Robilant, trained amid the discipline of 
soldiers and the calm of diplomatists, is hardly the man to cope with 
violent rhetorical onslaughts. Very different is the Prime Minister, 
“the old Stradella,”’ as he is called from his long association with his 
Lombard constituency of violin tradition. He is told every morning 
in journals representing every shade of opinion that neither the 
country nor the Chamber is with him, but newspaper criticisms dis- 
turb him as little as do turbulent scenes in Parliament. It is confi- 
dently asserted, and, more than that, it is believed, that had he failed 
in forming his new ministry, which contains a preponderating repre- 
sentation of the Left, he had ready in his pocket a second list, for 
presentation to the King, of a Cabinet containing a predominant 
element of the Right. For more than twenty years, ever since he 
first entered “the Cabinet of conciliation,” he has been, with short 
intervals, a minister. After Rattazzi’s death he became leader of the 
Left, and a few years later he succeeded in upsetting the Minghcetti 
Government, and was called upon to form a ministry. In 1882, after 
the death of Sella, he parted from his old colleagues of the extreme 
Left and became the leader of the two centres, having arrayed 
against him a combination of the Pentarchs, or five leaders of 
the Opposition Left. By taking into his Cabinet two of the 
Pentarchs he has divided the two southern Pentarchs, Crispi and 
Nicotera, and taken one of the three northern Pentarchs away from 
the two others. Much more interesting to the Italians than any 
question of foreign policy, is the discussion as to the line which 
will be taken by the two principal of the three Pentarchs who remain 
outside, Cairoli and Nicotera. Although, as I said, it is understood 
that Cairoli would accept the withdrawal of Count Corti and the gift 
of the embassy in London, there may be English difficulties in the 
way. 

Although the fact that Italian politicians of all groups pursue 
practically the same foreign policy may in one sense tend to the pre- 
servation of the peace of Europe, yet the lack of stability in succes- 
sive Italian Governments must prove a certain weakness to the 
country itself. This defect in Italian politics cannot but be regretted 
by Englishmen, as Italy, of all the nations of Europe, is our one 
warm-hearted, and I may add disinterested, friend. In all quarters, 
in the journals representing every shade of opinion, England is 
always spoken of in terms of cordial affection. Italians frequently 
abuse one another, attack the Russians, attack the Greeks, attack the 
French, and even attack their Austrian and German allies, but their 
references to us are always more than courteous. It is to England 
that they look for historic guidance as well as for modern advice. 
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During the late difficulties in the formation of an administration an 
important pamphlet appeared at Rome which, after pointing out the 
defects in the existing groups, strongly urged the formation of a 
coalition Government in which politicians of all views should sink 
minor differences in face of the grave condition of continental affairs. 
To strengthen his argument the writer quoted all the coalition 
Governments of England for more than a century past. English 
Parliamentary institutions are reverenced in Italy, and the record of 
the last few years in the English House of Commons has not yet 
destroyed the good tradition. 

The reconstitution of the Cabinet throws little light upon the 
future of Italian politics, for it has failed to bring to the front what 
are called coming men. Crispi has been styled the Gambetta of 
Italy, but, except that Gambetta came from the south of France and 
Crispi comes from the south of Italy, I see little resemblance between 
the men. Crispi was an active politician in 1848, when Gambetta was a 
child, and now, within two years of seventy, he is not likely to rise 
to a higher position in Europe than he commands at present. Zanar- 
delli is his contemporary. General Bertolé Viale, who has succeeded 
General Ricotti at the War Office, was previously in office as long 
ago as 1869, before General Ricotti was at the War Office for the 
first time. He is nearly sixty years of age, and, representing as he 
does the moderate element among the new Ministers, is not over 
popular with a large portion of the Left. The strongest of the old 
members of the Cabinet who did not go out are Signor Brin, the 
Minister of Marine, and Signor Magliani, who has never been a 
deputy, but who, on account of his great financial astuteness, seems 
likely to sit on the Government bench in perpetuity as Minister of 
Finance. 

The Socialist party is of no great account in Italy. In the large 
towns of the north there is an ultra-Radical element, and in Rome 
there is a section of the population inclined to Republican views, 
but the Italians themselves seem to think that they are more free 
from difficulties either with the Socialists or with the Republicans 
than are the other Powers. A Roman satirical paper lately published 
a cartoon representing the great Powers parleying and bickering 
about armaments and alliances, while in the background the dan- 
gerous elements in the respective countries are depicted as jackals 
waiting for their opportunity. Thus in Russia there is the Nihilist, 
in Germany the Socialist, and in France the Anarchist, but many 
will think that the artist is hardly well acquainted with the politics 
of the United Kingdom, for he labels our corresponding beast of prey 
as ‘ Orangist.” 

The most interesting and the most difficult of all the problems 
which Italy presents is that of the future relations of the Italian 
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Government and the Vatican. These are not, of course, a matter of 
merely domestic interest, and indeed there is an inclination on 
the part of the English, French, and German press to overrate rather 
than under-estimate the importance of the question of the Temporal 
Power. There is a section of Italian politicians represented by 
journals of some influence, which adopt an irreconcilable tone to all 
pretensions of the Holy See. For instance, after commenting upon 
the recent utterance of Prince Bismarck, a leading Opposition journal 
asks if Italy can regard with indifference this alliance on the part 
of her ally (Germany) with her “worst enemy” (the “ Papacy ” 
or the Vatican). There are, however, in Italy, a great number of 
sagacious politicians who do not consider the Pope to be the natural 
foe of modern civilisation, and who follow Cavour and Minghetti in 
hoping to establish good relations between the Holy See and the 
Italian Government without giving up one atom of the principle of 
Italian Unity. Cavour, of course, did not live to see even the removal 
of the capital from Turin to Florence, but in his last days he expressed 
the hope that it would be his fortune to still live to date from Rome 
a treaty of peace with the Vatican, which would have singular impor- 
tance to the future of human society. Minghetti, for whose death 
Italy still mourns, followed Cavour in the desire to give the Church 
greater liberty than it had ever enjoyed, while maintaining un- 
impaired Italian Unity. The followers of this eminent man advance 
two propositions: the first, that it was not merely the Italian 
Government which took possession of Rome, but the entire Italian 
nation which occupied it; the second, that the nation though not 
ardently Catholic is profoundly Catholic. They differ from Machia- 
velli’s opinion, that the Italian nation by the fault of the Papacy is 
the least religious in the world. There is indeed, in Italy, none 
of that aggressive antagonism to the Church which is characteristic 
of modern France. The number of parents who will not permit 
their children to be baptized, or who are in favour of purely civil 
marriage and burial, is very small. On the other hand, while 
the nation is imbued with Catholicism, it is a Catholicism of a much 
calmer type than that of the Catholics of France and Belgium. The 
nation, moreover, is one which understands the spirit of compromise, 
and it has no taste for religious persecution. ‘“ Death to Priests” 
may be written up occasionally on the colonnade of St. Peter’s, but 
meanwhile the most uncompromising Liberals send their children to 
the schools of the Fathers. 

It is important to understand this attitude on the part of the 
Italian nation, amid the apparent or outward war to the knife which 
is supposed to exist between the Vatican and the Government of the 
King. It has been wittily observed that Protestantism has made no 
progress in Italy because the would-be proselytizers try to persuade 
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the Italian to give up opinions which he does not possess, for others 
which he does not understand. The Italians at present look upon 
churches and the priesthood as they do upon their blue sky and sun- 
shine, as part of Italian life, but moderate men are throwing out 
warnings, which have not yet become threats, that unless the Vatican 
will step forward to a solution which will put an end to the political 
antagonism existing between the Papacy and the Catholic masses of 
the country, the anti-Papal feeling will develop into an anti-Catholic 
movement which, once set going, will become as national as is now 
the recognition of the Church. It is certain that the Kingdom 
of Italy has no intention of ever admitting the sovereignty of the 
Pope over even a particular quarter of the city of Rome. Under no 
circumstances would any portion of the population consent to the 
possible withdrawal of absolute liberty o: the press, of religion, and 
of education. It is certain also that no European power will find it 
expedient to wage war upon united Italy for the purpose of imposing 
restrictions upon the unity of the kingdom. In justice to the Holy See 
I ought, however, to state that nothing can be stronger than the private 
declarations made, that the Holy Father would not accept of armed 
intervention on his behalf. The Pope’s own view is supported in 
Catholic circles by remembrances of the humiliations and disasters 
which have been brought upon the Holy See by the armed support 
of foreign powers, and on the other hand by evidence that the Pope, 
deprived of temporal power, is at the present moment a more consi- 
derable figure in the councils of Europe, with Protestant as well as 
with Catholic governments, than he could ever hope to be were he 
again invested with some merely territorial sway. The political 
influence of the Vatican has risen higher lately than the highest 
point at which it had stood since the Reformation, and it will rise 
yet higher as the temporal power recedes into the mists of the past. 

We have seen that among the leaders of public opinion in Italy 
there are two sets of views in regard to the future of the Papacy. 
There is the view of the irreconcilable party who treat the Pope as a 
pretender to a portion of Italian territory ; and there is the moderate 
view, which, while it will not concede anything whatever to the 
supposed territorial pretensions of the Holy See, not only professes 
the greatest solicitude for the complete liberty of the Supreme 
Pontiff, but also expresses the liveliest satisfaction at the increased 
influence of the Vatican in Europe now that it is unfettered or freed 
from foreign influence. 

It is not very easy to state the view which the Vatican itself takes 
of the situation, because there are two opinions among the Cardinals, 
as there are two opinions among Italian politicians. Persons whose 
acquaintance with the Sacred ColJege is confined to social intercourse 
with certain of its members during a brief stay at Rome are frequently 
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struck by the limited scope of the ideas of those Princes of the 
Church with whom they are thus brought into contact. On some 
matters not entirely ecclesiastical the Roman Cardinals are no mean 
authorities. On musical criticism, on the culinary art, and even on 
the science of philology, an almost perfect knowledge is sometimes 
met with, but the questions of the day interesting to public men are 
treated by the eminent Church dignitaries at Rome either with a 
limited apprehension of their bearing or with childlike simplicity. 
The society Cardinals, however, are not the men who are admitted 
into the intimate councils of the Pope. They represent His Holiness 
admirably well in ceremonials of the Church, in which they make an 
imposing figure, but they have no part in suggesting the policy of 
the Holy See. 

The Vatican, which in the minds of most foreigners is a magnifi- 
cent cluster of galleries, gardens and libraries, in the recesses of 
which the Holy Father sits a captive, is as a fact the most wonder- 
fully organized collection of public offices in the world. No capital 
in Europe has the advantage of finding under one vast roof all its 
departments of State as is the case at the Vatican. India alone in 
part shares with the Holy See this advantage, if we consider as the 
capital of India the dark and dingy building in Charles Street, 
Whitehall. But the Vatican has that which India cannot find, 
polished diplomatists who are familiar with the life of Courts, 
astute statesmen ard men of the world, who every morning read the 
leading journals of all Europe, as well as a host of skilful permanent 
officials well versed in office work and equally competent to indite a 
despatch in ecclesiastical Latin or in diplomatic French. To the 
Piazza di 8. Pietro there come daily the representatives of all the 
nationalities, not only priests, not only Catholics, but politicians also, 
whose governments do not officially recognise the Papacy. 

The diplomatic relations of the Holy See with those Powers which 
have official dealings with it, are maintained at Rome by four ambas- 
sadors, those of France, Austro-Hungary, Spain, and Portugal, and 
by Envoys Extraordinary from Prussia, Belgium, and Bavaria among 
others, The representatives of the Vatican abroad are Nuncios at Paris, 
Vienna, Munich, Lisbon, Brussels, and Madrid, if we leave out the 
less important capitals. It will be seen that the sending and receiving” 
of representatives is for the most part mutual, but there are excep- 
tions in the case of the Protestant countries which have relations 
with the Holy See, Prussia, for example, sending an Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and not receiving a Nuncio. Holland also receives an inter- 
Nuncio—adiplomatist of the second class—but does not send an Envoy. 
The nunciatures are the chief training ground for the highest offices 
of the Vatican. Leo XIII. himself was Nuncio at Brussels. Cardinal 
Franchi, his first Secretary of State, was Nuncio at Madrid; Cardinal 
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Nina, who succeeded Franchi, was, like the Pope, formerly at 
. Brussels; and Cardinal Jacobini was called from Vienna to be 
' Secretary of State. Several of the present representatives of the 
Holy See in European capitals are men who are likely to be heard of 
in the future beyond the limits of the diplomatic body; as, for 
example, Cardinal di Rende, who holds the most difficult post, that of 
Paris; and the brothers Vannutelli, who are at Vienna and Lisbon, 
and who are both remarkable men. Cardinal Rampolla, the Nuncio 
at Madrid, is one of those who have been spoken of as likely to 
succeed to the office of Secretary of State; but there are rumours as 
to his health not being sufficiently good. He is one of the youngest 
wearers of the scarlet biretta, being only forty-three, and he was 
himself trained in the nunciature at Madrid, when Cardinal Simeoni 
was the apostolic representative there. It will be seen that the 
persons who mainly direct the Vatican affairs are all Italian, and I 
may add that ull the members of the Papal Secretariate, from 
Monsignor Mocenni, the accomplished pro-Secretary of State down- 
wards, are Italians toa man. A waiting game is at present being 
played upon both sides. The Quirinal waits for the Vatican to 
formulate some proposition which will recognise that the seat of 
Italian government must remain at Rome ; and the Vatican likewise 
waits, declining to make any move whatever. At the same time the 
Vatican undoubtedly has no illusions, and does not expect, either from 
Italy or from abroad, any concession of territory or of temporal power. 

The Italian clergy are not without national feeling, and the recent 
disaster in Abyssinia has brought it out in calling forth pulpit 
commendations of the soldiers who died for their country. The irre- 
concilable Italian politicians discount this patriotic action by urging 
that the Holy See has every reason for encouraging Italian colonial 
enterprise, inasmuch as its successful accomplishment would involve 
the establishment of Italian missionary bishoprics, which would be 
under the direct control of the Vatican ; but the priestly patriotism is 
none the less real for all the gibes and sneers. 

The Pope never sets foot beyond his so-called prison. Every now 
and then a paragraph appears in the Italian and French papers which 
states that the Holy Father has been recognised taking a drive in the 
streets of Rome in disguise, or at all events not in Pontifical attire. 
Such statements are probably not intended to be inventions, but they 
have been in each case the result of a glimpse of his elder brother, Car- 
dinal Joseph Pecci. The imprisonment of the Pope has had an effect 
in Rome and in Italy wholly different from that which it has had in 
foreign countries. Abroad his captivity invests him with a mystery 
which has increased his influence. Even people who are well 
acquainted with the real surroundings of the Pope are impressed with 
the idea of the captive figure of the Vatican not only directing the 
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affairs of what they look upon as the Church Universal throughout the 
world—for Westerns know little of the Eastern Church—but also 
influencing the policiesof European powers from his self-imposed 
prison. On the Roman people his withdrawal from public view has 
had an entirely different effect. The Italian nature is not spiritual 
or mystical. Moreover, the people, though accepting the Catholic 
religion as a part of their daily life, do not trouble themselves about 
polemical discussions on matters of belief or of ecclesiastical polity. 
It has been unfairly said of them that they would be a nation of 
freethinkers if they had ever been known to think, but there isa 
certain measure of truth which underlies the epigram. The simpler 
portion of them are, however, moved, as no other people is moved, by 
gorgeous pageantry and the rich colouring of bright processions. 
The Pope enclosed within the Vatican walls to them is nothing; but 
a Pope making a progress through the streets of Rome in his chariot 
of state, and attended by the noble guards, is an embodiment of all 
they admire and revere. The Pope’s advisers ought to know their 
own business best, but it cannot be doubted that if the Holy Father 
had been permitted to mgke himself visible to the Roman people, 
each drive he took through the city would have been a triumphal pro- 
gress. The King and the Queen would have been the first to pay 
him marks of reverence, and the spectacle of the popular rulers of 
united Italy yielding public homage to the successor of St. Peter 
would have had a result difficult to over-estimate. It has not, how- 
ever, seemed good to the majority among the Cardinals that this 
policy should be followed, and the Pope is unknown to the younger 
generation of Italians. 

Although the Cardinals take the view that I have put forward they 
have no belief in the restoration of any form of temporal power, and, 
on the other hand, not the slightest intention of leaving Rome, to 
which they are attached by large money interests and by every con- 
sideration which makes life endurable to highly civilised old gentle- 
men. They are well aware that even supposing the impossible, viz., 
the future existence of an Italian Government which would consent 
to abdicate in any degree the position attained in 1870, there would 
still be the population of Rome itself to reckon with. The city has 
undergone an extraordinary change since the occupation by the 
Italian troops. It has enormously increased in size since it has 
become the capital, and not only are the new inhabitants strongly 
opposed to the restitution in any form or degree of the temporal 
power, but the great bulk of the old Roman population is now, if 
not ardently attached to the Royal Government, at all events greatly 
disinclined to return to the former state of things. 

The policy of the Vatican in prohibiting good Catholics from 
taking any part in Italian political affairs, either as electors or as 
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candidates, has been much discussed of late. The contadini could 
possibly be greatly influenced at the ballot boxes by the priests. 
On the other hand, the Pope could only return a Catholic chamber 
by frankly giving up the temporal power, otherwise only those who 
were traitors to their country and ready for civil war would support 
his men, and these are very few. The policy, though probably 
foolish and mistaken from what ought to be the Vatican point of 
view, is a mere corollary of the Pope’s attitude to the Italian Govern- 
ment. Those who talk about the Vatican having it in its power to 
make constitutional government impossible in Italy show an entire 
misapprehension of the situation. What the Vatican has it in its 
power to do is to strengthen by a mild and friendly exercise 
of its power both the Italian Government and its own position, 
to the advantage of Conservative interests in Italy and through- 
out the world. In July, 1880, there was considerable discussion 
at the Vatican as to the attitude to be adopted. Some of the 
foreign Cardinals were at that time most anxious that conditional 
support should be given to the Italian monarchy, but the majority 
of the Cardinals held and still hold the opposite view. The “ inex- 
pedient,” on which ground the Church, after a fierce debate in council, 
decided not to take part in Italian politics, has, I am sorry to say, in 
the recent prevalence of reactionary views, been explained as mean- 
ing “unlawful,” so that there is now direct prohibition. On the 
other hand, Italy swarms with active bishops of vast influence, and 
the Church, in my opinion, has it in her power to make modern Italy 
into a citadel of the Church, provided she frankly accepts Italian unity 
and takes a completely patriotic attitude as regards the few homé 
affairs in which she ought to make her influence felt. The reactionary 
party among the Cardinals make use of modern weapons. They 
point out to the Roman Pontiff, what no doubt is true, that the 
Church must not be Italian but world-wide. If, however, the Church 
is not to be Italian, it might be well to begin by so changing the 
constitution of the Sacred College as to make that body cosmopolitan 
and not Italian. One Cardinal for Canada and one for Australia may 
be enough for the present, but it is ridiculous to say that one Cardinal is 
a sufficient representative in the Sacred College for the Catholic popu- 
lation of the United States. In my opinion both changes might be 
wisely made. The government of the Church might be made non- 
Italian, and really placed in the hands of the whole Church, to 
select without regard for nationality the best servants that she can 
find ; and, on the other hand, Italy might become a sure haven, as 
free from foreign influence as Switzerland herself, and the most 
peaceful and contented of possible homes for the seat of a great 
Church. The Church has it in her power to aid the Italian patriotic 
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view in favour of the creation of a modern state which should have 
something of the glories of ancient Rome. The Mazzinian and 
Garibaldian forms of the Italian revolution may both be weak in 
Italy, but patriotism and the sentiment of unity are strong, and the 
Church is supposed by the people to be non-patriotic if not hostile to 
unity. When once it becomes clear, as sooner or later it must, that 
Italy can have Catholic unity, a really world-wide Church may find 
in Italy, without any temporal power, a true independence. 

If we look to the religious side of the question, surely from the 
Catholic point of view the decision that it is unlawful for good 
Catholics to take part in Italian elections seems open to exception, 
for it leaves the majority of Italian Catholics to be legislated for in 
all home matters by representatives of the minority of non-Catholics, 
and nominal Catholics who reject the authority of the Church. The 
reactionary party at the Vatican are, therefore, apparently not only 
doing that which is unwise from the point of view of the political 
interests of the Church, but also that which may be wrong from the 
religious point of view. 

Even the most extreme among the reactionary party at the Vatican 
do not expect a restoration of temporal power. They keep out of 
Italian public life the most Conservative element in Italy, and they 
profess to wait for that which they well know can never come, 
There are many who think that the Church is wise to maintain the 
interdict on voting, because the removal of the interdict would only 
reveal the fact that the Church cannot control the voters. Certainly 
it cannot control the voters in a sense hostile to the Italian kingdom, 
and certainly it would be foolish to remove the interdict with the view 
of making war on Italy. On the principle of the grandeur of the 
unknown, it is no doubt true that the hostility of the Church in 
abstention produces more effect than would be produced by the hos- 
tility of the Church coupled with an ineffective exercise of the voting 
power; but my contention is that the time has come for a patriotic 
exercise of the voting power by Catholics, and for the abandonment 
of an attitude which may be dignified but which is contrary to the 
real interests of the Church. 

The Pope and the working Cardinals take pleasure in dealing less 
with the masses than with “ sovereigns and statesmen,” to use Lord 
Beaconsfield’s expression. For this work they have a marvellous 
aptitude, and were they less fettered by the attitude of the reac- 
tionary majority there is hardly any limit to the influence to which 
the Holy See under modern conditions might attain. There are, 
however, certain subjects upon which the cleverest intellects of the 
Vatican take as cramped a view as do the most prejudiced priests 
who have no dealings beyond their own limited horizon. There is 
the question of Freemasonry, for instance. Nothing will persuade 
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the Supreme Pontiff and his most accomplished advisers that Free- 
masonry in England has no dealings with Freemasonry on the 
continent, and has nothing in common with anti-religious secret 
organizations. It is in vain to point out that English Masons are 
merely a collection of non-political convivial people who, whether 
tightly or wrongly, like to combine feasting with charity, that the 
heir apparent to the throne is at their head, and that it so happens 
that all or nearly all of the chief officials are past or present members 
of Conservative administrations. It is useless to ask where, if the 
mere use of secret signs and passwords is to constitute a wicked 
crime against the Church, the line is to be drawn, and if the 
Foresters, the Odd Fellows, the Druids, the Free Gardeners, the Buf- 
faloes, the Bisons, the Caledonian Corks, and what not, are all equally 
enemies of religion. The only reply which can be obtained from the 
Vatican is that the distinguished individuals who countenance such 
societies in England err through ignorance of the real nature of the 
societies to which they belong, perhaps because they are mainly 
members of the “stupid party.”” The question of English Free- 
masonry would be too trivial to introduce into a serious political 
article were it not that it shows that the acutest intellects of the 
Vatican, who are far in advance of the rest of the priesthood, have 
need to widen some of their views before they can deal with popular 
movements in modern times. The recent action of the Holy See in 
regard to the Knights of Labour in America is held by some to be 
the first dawn of a broader policy ; but it seems odd for a Conserva- 
tive body to bless the Knights of Labour and continue to condemn 
the English Masons. 

The present Roman Pontiff is not only a statesman well-informed 
as to all that is going on in the capitals of Europe, but also an 
administrator of the greatest industry. He not only frequently 
writes his own despatches, not only superintends an enormous corres- 
pondence with all parts of the world, but the trick of his style is 
sometimes said to be recognised in the official organ of the Vatican. 
Everything that appears in the Osservatore Romano may be taken as 
having been sealed with the Fisher’sSeal. The Moniteur de Rome is 
not recognised as official, but its articles are often meant as feelers, 
and are, in consequence, well worth reading. Monsignor Galimberti 
was at one time intimately connected with this journal, and he is 
now the envoy of the Vatican who is always employed on delicate 
missions which require tact and adroitness. The arbitration between 
Germany and Spain in the matter of the Caroline Islands is said to 
have originated with him. His recent journey to Berlin, which has 
been much commented upon, and which has caused irritation amongst 
some Italians, related solely to the interior policy of Germany and 
the relations of Prince Bismarck with the Centre. 
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The Pope’s intervention was probably a matter of actual bargain, 
a certain amendment of anti-clerical laws having been first promised ; 
but of course the Jacobini letters were also defensible before the public 
on the ground of the popular belief that the vote of the septennate 
was indispensable to the preservation of peace. If this latter point 
of view is taken, however, it ought logically to lead to a direction to 
the faithful to take part in Italian elections in favour of the pro- 
German policy of the Italian kingdom. Some scoffers may be dis- 
posed to think that Herr Windhorst’s speech upon the Pope’s 
interference really amounted to a declaration in the following terms: 
“The Pope is infallible, no doubt, but when he knows what we have 
to say he will see that he has made a mistake.’”” But it is still 
more curious to observe that Bismarckian Protestant papers in 
Germany declare that for so saying the German Catholic leader is 
“worse than Martin Luther.” I am told, however, that Herr Wind- 
horst still remains on the best of terms with the Vatican. It will be 
seen that I take the view that the Pope’s action was directed solely 
to German internal affairs, although no doubt he was pleased to be 
consulted by Prince Bismarck and to play a great part in Europe. 
Some, however, have taken the terms of the Jacobini letters to 
suggest that he received, or at least asked for, some promises 
upon the subject of the temporal power. The phrase made use of 
has, as I have said, been explained away, and that it was an unfortu- 
nate one is proved by the fact that Italy received from Berlin full 
and immediate satisfaction upon the subject. It has, however, been 
suggested that Germany is now about to undertake to bring about a 
permanent understanding between the Quirinal and the Vatican. 
The base of such an understanding would be that the temporal power 
in every shape has gone for ever without the slightest hope of its 
restoration by any means, and that King Humbert was justified in 
calling the Roman settlement “a conquest that cannot be touched.” 

It is difficult to see what concessions the Italian kingdom can make 
to the Pope, at Prince Bismarck’s wish, greater than the concessions 
which are contained in the Law of Guarantees. The law of 1871 
declares that the person of the Sovereign Pontiff is sacred, and that all 
attempts, direct or indirect, against his person, are punishable in the 
same way as attacks against the person of the King, while offences and 
insults against the Sovereign Pontiff are similarly dealt with. Royal 
honours are rendered to him, and the Italian Government declares 
that it maintains the pre-eminence of honour recognised by Catholic 
princes as belonging to the Sovereign Pontiff. It allows him to keep 
up guards; it gives him a magnificent endowment and the whole of 
the apostolic palaces and their dependencies; it provides that the 
Conclave shall be absolutely free, by forbidding any judicial or 
political authority from placing any limit to the personal liberty of 
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the Cardinals during periods when the Holy See is vacant. It 
forbids public officials and the police from entering any palace of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, or any building in which is assembled a 
Conclave or an (Ecumenical Council. It frees from all responsibility 
to, and all investigation by, public authority all ecclesiastics, whether 
Italian or foreign, who, by reason of their office, participate in Rome 
in sending forth the acts of the spiritual ministry of the Holy 
See. It gives to all envoys to the Holy See the same preroga- 
tives and immunities as are given to all envoys accredited to the 
Italian Government. It gives absolute freedom of correspondence by 
post and telegraph, and the power to maintain in the Vatican postal 
and telegraph offices worked by Pontifical clerks. It gives to the 
couriers of the Supreme Pontiff the immunities of the Cabinet couriers 
of the Italian kingdom and of the couriers of foreign Governments. 
It provides for the freedom from charges and taxes of the letters and 
telegrams of the Vatican, and it gives virtual extra territoriality to 
the seminaries of Rome and those of the suburban sees. It abolishes 
all restraint upon the right of meeting on the part of the Catholic 
clergy, restrictions which, be it remembered, were maintained by the 
former Catholic Governments of Italy. It exempts Popes from the 
oath of allegiance. It may be safely asserted that by this statute 
greater freedom and power are given to the Catholic Church in Italy 
than it possesses anywhere. else, and that the Church obtains by it 
the advantages, very difficult to combine, of the power of establish- 
ment together with actual freedom from State control. Formerly 
the Italian Catholic Governments insisted on being consulted in the 
appointment of bishops, but by the Law of Guarantees the “ exe- 
quatur”’ and the “placet”’ are given up, and the Pope can appoint 
whom he will to Italian sees without any control being exercised by 
the State. Of course a good many legal difficulties are created 
by the Act. Jurists who are also jocular have asked whether, for 
example, in the event of a siege of Rome the Pope and Cardinals 
would be liable to be expelled by the military authority as bouches 
inutiles. I fail to see, however, what the Pope can hope to obtain 
better than that which he has been given. On the other hand, 
there is some danger that if he does not come to terms there may 
arise popular agitation in favour of a repeal of the Law of Guaran- 
tees, and the abolition of that portion of the Constitution which declares 
the Catholic Church to be the State Church of Italy, and also a 
demand for the secularization of all Church property. There have 
already been some signs on the part of the Left of an inclination 
towards petty persecution of the Church. These acts only bring 
down upon the kingdom the drawbacks of war without gaining any 
of its possible advantages. 

Some have thought that the Jacobini letters and the Galimberti 
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mission had to do less with German internal politics and with the 
dignity of the Holy See, or, on the other hand, with the temporal 
power, than with the Pope’s project that he should become the 
moderator between France and Germany. This report, with all the 
fanciful details of a neutralized Alsace, is imaginary. Arbitration 
by the Pope is out of the question. ‘ Arbitration ” implies in dip- 
lomatic language that you must take the arbitrator’s opinion or risk 
war. What is probably meant is rather in the nature of “ media- 
tion” or “ good offices,” but the whole story is without foundation. 

The Pope has only himself to blame for the false impressions that 
have got abroad with reference to the Galimberti mission, and the 
phrase as to the future help of Germany was unjustifiably ambiguous. 
The explanation that it was written by a young man, ignorant of the 
world outside Rome, is a mere excuse, which means that those who 
offer it now know that the phrase was a foolish one. The threat of 
foreign interference has the same effect in Italy that Spanish inter- 
ference on behalf of the Pope used to have in Elizabethan England, 
and this unfortunate sentence has done harm which it will not be 
easy to undo. The support, even when we put the temporal power 
out of view, which the Pope can receive from Prince Bismarck is of 
a limited kind. The May Laws, according to Prince Bismarck’s 
own account of them, were passed as an act of war against the 
Church ; “ but while melinite is a useful thing when you are at war, 
it is undesirable as an article of furniture in time of peace.” The 
May Laws, therefore, can be completely repealed, the position of 
the Church in Germany may be rendered as good as it isin any 
other country, almost as good as it might be in Italy if the Pope 
would frankly accept the position created by the Law of Guarantees. 
Moreover, the Pope’s situation in Europe may be improved by great 
personal deference being attached to his declarations and his actions. 
He may be treated as a king, and as something more than a king. 
He may be applied to to mediate in unimportant matters, or on 
occasions when mediation is only intended to be offered and not 
accepted. Further than this it is impossible for Prince Bismarck 
to go; and, in my belief, further than this the Pope knows Prince 
Bismarck cannot go. On the other hand, it is quite possible that 
the Pope may be anxious to make peace with Italy and to accept the 
Law of Guarantees, and may find it easier to take this course with 
dignity through Prince Bismarck, than by means of direct negotia- 
tions with the Quirinal. He may also wish that the Law of 
Guarantees should receive dignity and permanence from European 
recognition of its terms. 

I have discussed in previous articles the question of the French 
protection of Catholic missions in the East. Should peace ever be 
made between the Quirinal and the Vatican, it is possible that some 
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day Italy may become the protecting Power of the Church, and may 
aid the Pope in guarding Catholic interests throughout the world. 
That France should be the Power protecting Catholics in China is 
positively hurtful to Catholic interests. Why, as the Chinese ask, 
should France insist upon protecting the Christians in China, whether 
the local Christians desire that protection or do not? To oppress or 
expel in France, and to protect and guard, not only in China, but 
also even nearer home—in Morocco—is too sharp a contrast. ‘ Cleri- 
calism! that is the enemy!” is printed outside Gambetta’s books; 
but Paul Bert, who taught him the doctrine, himself became the pro- 
tector of the Clericals in the far East, though retaining his militant 
atheism at home. The better view will continue to be that no State 
should be the protector of Christian interests in general, but that, 
while each should help its subjects, spiritual Christian interests can 
best be looked after by the spiritual heads of each Church, that is, in 
the case of Catholics, by the Pope. It is possible, however, that Italy 
may one day become the Pope’s right arm. It is certain that the 
relations of the Church with France are less good now than they were 
in November, 1885, when the encyclical which declared that the Church 
was not attached to any special form of government was taken as an 
intervention in favour of the Government of France. The Chinese 
question made these relations very much worse in 1886. M. de 
Freycinet’s threats have not been forgotten, and the intervention in 
favour of Prince Bismarck has further widened the breach, although 
France, indeed, was far from desiring the rejection of the German 
military law. 

There are, of course, causes for anxiety in Italy, as there are in all 
States at the present day. As Great Britain has her enormous 
responsibilities and her military unreadiness to meet them, as Russia 
has Nihilism and corruption, as Austria has Socialism and race diffi- 
culties, as Germany has her weak military position between two first- 
class military Powers, as France has her traditions of financial waste- 
fulness and the want of statesmen, so Italy too has her difficulties. 
Of these difficulties the backwardness of Sicily, and of the southern 
provinces generally, is perhaps the greatest. I think that, on 
the whole, Italy has fewer dangers to face than any other of the 
great Powers. I am convinced that she is making more rapid pro- 
gress than any of them, with the exception, of course, of Russia, which 
has the advantage of being, territorially considered, almost a second 
United States. A vast advance has been made of late in education, 
in manufactures, and by the suppression of brigandage, and while a 
great deal remains to be done, more has been done in Italy in the 
last sixteen years than is generally acknowledged or believed. 

















NATURE AND BOOKS. 


Wuar is the colour of the dandelion? There are many dandelions: 
that which I mean flowers in May, when the meadow grass has 
started and the hares are busy by daylight. That which flowers 
very early in the year has a thickness of hue, and is not interesting ; 
in autumn the dandelions quite change their colour and are pale. 
The right dandelion for this question is the one that comes about 
May with a very broad disc, and in such quantities as often to 
cover a whole meadow. I used to admire them very much in the 
fields by Surbiton (strong clay soil), and also on the towing-path of 
the Thames where the sward is very broad, opposite Long Ditton ; 
indeed I have often walked up that towing-path on a beautiful 
sunny morning, when all was quiet except the nightingales in the 
Palace hedge, on purpose to admire them. I daresay they are all 
gone now for evermore; still, it is a pleasure to look back on any- 
thing beautiful. What colour is this dandelion? It is not yellow, 
nor orange, nor gold ; put a sovereign on it and see the difference. 
They say the gipsies call it the Queen’s great hairy dog-flower—a 
number of words to one stalk, and so, to get a colour to it, you may 
call it the yellow-gold-orange plant. In the winter on the black 
mud under a dark, dripping tree, I found a piece of orange peel, 
lately dropped—a bright red orange speck in the middle of the 
blackness. It looked very beautiful, and instantly recalled to my 
mind the great dandelion discs in the sunshine of summer. Yet 
certainly they are not red-orange. Perhaps iften people answered this 
question they would each give different answers. Again, a bright 
day or a cloudy, the presence of a slight haze, or the juxtaposition 
of other colours, alters it very mueh ; for the dandelion is not a glazed 
colour, like the buttercup, but sensitive. It is like a sponge, and 
adds to its own hue that which is passing, sucking it up. 

The shadows of the trees in the wood, why are they blue ? Ought 
they not to be dark ? Is it really blue, or anillusion? And what is 
their colour when you see the shadow of a tall trunk aslant in the 
air like a leaning pillar? The fallen brown leaves wet with dew 
have a different brown to those that are dry, and the upper surface 
of the green growing leaf is different to the under surface. The 
yellow butterfly, if you meet one in October, has so toned down his 
spring yellow that you might fancy him a pale green leaf floating 
along the road. There is a shining, quivering, gleaming; there is 
a changing, fluttering, shifting; there is a mixing, weaving—var- 
nished wings, translucent wings, wings with dots and veins, all play- 
ing over the purple heath; a very tangle of many-toned lights and 
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hues. Then come the apples: if you look upon them from an upper 
window, so as to glance along the level plane of the fruit, delicate 
streaks of scarlet, like those that lie parallel to the eastern horizon 
before sunrise ; golden tints under bronze, and apple green, and some 
that the wasps have hollowed, more glowingly beautiful than the 
rest ; sober leaves and black and white swallows: to see it you must 
be high up, as if the apples were strewn on a sward of foliage. So 
have I gone in three steps from May dandelion to September apple ; 
an immense space measured by things beautiful, so filled that ten 
folio volumes could not hold the description of them, and I have left 
out the meadows, the brooks, and hills. Often in writing about 
these things I have felt very earnestly my own incompetence to give 
the least idea of their brilliancy and many-sided colours. My 
gamut was so very limited in its terms, and would not give a note 
to one in a thousand of those I saw. At last I said, I will have more 
words; I will have more terms; I will have a book on colour, and 
I will find and use the right technical name for each one of these 
lovely tints. I was told that the very best book was by Chevreul, 
which had tinted illustrations, chromatic scales, and all that could 
be desired. 

Quite true, all of it; but for me it contained nothing. There was 
a good deal about assorted wools, but nothing about leaves ; nothing by 
which I could tell you the difference between the light scarlet of one 
poppy and the deep purple-scarlet of another species. The dandelion 
remained unexplained; as for the innumerable other flowers, and 
wings, and sky-colours, they were not even approached. The book, 
in short, dealt with the artificial and not with nature. Next I went 
to science—works on optics, such a mass of them. Some I had 
read in old time, and turned to again; some I read for the first 
time, some translated from the German, and so on. It appeared that, 
experimenting with physical colour, tangible paint, they had found 
out that red, yellow, and blue were the three primary colours; and 
then, experimenting with light itself, with colours not tangible, they 
found out that red, green, and violet were the three primary colours ; 
but neither of these would do for the dandelion. Once upon a time 
I had taken an interest in spectrum analysis, and the theory of the 
polarisation of light was fairly familiar ; any number of books, but 
not what I wanted to know. Next the idea occurred to me of 
buying all the colours used in painting, and tinting as many pieces 
of paper a separate hue, and so comparing these with petals and 
wings, and grass, and trifolium. This did not answer at all; my 
unskilful hands made a very poor wash, and the yellow paper set by 
a yellow petal did not agree, the scientific reason of which I cannot 
enter intonow. Secondly, the names attached to many of these paints 
are unfamiliar to general readers; it is doubtful if bistre, Leitch’s blue, 
oxide of chromium, and so on would convey an idea. They might as 
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well be Greek symbols: no use to attempt to describe hues of heath or 
hill in that way. These, too, are only distinct colours. What was to be 
done with all the shades and tones? Still there remained the lan- 
guage of the studio; without doubt a master of painting could be 
found who would quickly supply the technical term of anything I 
liked to show him; but again no use, because it would be technical. 
And a still more insurmountable difficulty occurs : in so far as I have 
looked at pictures, it seems as if the artists had met with the same 
obstacle in paints as I have in words—that is to say, a deficiency. 
Either painting is incompetent to express the extreme beauty of 
nature, or in some way the canons of art forbid the attempt. There- 
fore, I had to turn back, throw down my books with a bang, and 
get me to a bit of fallen timber in the open air to meditate. 

Would it be possible to build up a fresh system of colour lan- 
guage by means of natural objects? Could we say pine-wood green, 
larch green, spruce green, wasp yellow, humble-bee orange; and 
there are fungi that have marked tints, but the Latin names of these 
agarics are not pleasant. Butterfly blue—but there are several 
varieties ; and this plan is interfered with by two things: first, that 
almost every single item of nature, however minute, has got a dis- 
tinctly different colour, so that the dictionary of tints would be 
immense ; and next, so very few would know the object itself that 
the colour attached to it would have no meaning. The power of 
language has been gradually enlarging for a great length of time, 
and I venture to say that the English language at the present time 
can express more, and is more subtle, flexible, and, at the same time, 
vigorous, than any of which we possessarecord. When people talk 
to me about studying Sanscrit, or Greek, or Latin, or German, or, 
still more absurd, French, I feel as if I could fell them with a mallet 
happily. Study the English, and you will find everything there, I 
reply. With such a language I fully anticipate, in years to come, a 
great development in the power of expressing thoughts and feelings 
which are now thoughts and feelings only. How many have said of 
the sea, ‘It makes me feel something I cannot say’? Hence it is 
clear there exists in the intellect a layer, if I may so call it, of thought 
yet dumb—chambers within the mind which require the key of new 
words to unlock. Whenever that is done a fresh impetus is given 
to human progress. There are a million books, and yet with all their 
aid I cannot tell you the colour of the May dandelion. There are 
three greens at this moment in my mind: that of the leaf of the 
flower-de-luce, that of the yellow iris-leaf, and that of the bayonet- 
like leaf of the common flag. With admission to a million books, 
how am I to tell you the difference between these tints? So many, 
many books and such a very, very little bit of nature in them! 
Though we have been so many thousand years upon the earth we do 
not seem to have done any moreas yet than walk along beaten foot- 
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paths, and sometimes really it would seem as if there was something 
in the minds of many men quite artificial, quite distinct from the 
sun, and trees, and hills—altogether house people, whose gods must 
be set in four-cornered buildings. There is nothing in books that 
touches my dandelion. 

It grows, ah yes, it grows! How does it grow? Builds itself up 
somehow of sugar aud starch, and turns mud into bright colour and 
dead earth into food for bees, and someday perhaps for you, and 
knows when to shut its petals and how to construct the brown seeds 
to float with the wind, and how to please the children, and how to 
puzzle me. Ingenious dandelion! If you find out that its correct 
botanical name is Leontodon taraxacum, or Leontodon dens-leonis, that 
will bring it into botany; and there is a place called Dandelion 
Castle in Kent, and a bell with the inscription :— 


‘¢ John de Dandelion with his great dog, 
Brought over this bell on a mill cog,” 


which is about as relevant as the mere words /eontodon turaxacum. 
Botany is the knowledge of plants according to the accepted defini- 
tion; naturally, therefore, when I began to think I would like to 
know a little more of flowers than could be learned by seeing them 
in the fields, I went to botany. Nothing could be more simple. 


You buy a book which first of all tells you how to recognise them, 
how to classify them ; next instructs you in their uses, medical or 
economical ; next tells you about the folk-lore and curious associa- 
tions ; next enters into a lucid explanation of the physiology of the 
plant and its relation to other creatures; and finally, and most 
important, supplies you with the ethical feeling, the ideal aspiration 
to be identified with each particular flower. One moderately thick 
volume would probably suffice for such a modest round as this. 

Lo! now the labour of Hercules when he set about bringing up 
Cerberus from below, and all the work done by Apollo in the years 
when he ground corn, are but a little matter compared with the 
attempt to master botany. Great minds have been at it these two 
thousand years, and yet we are still only nibbling at the edge of the 
leaf, as the ploughboys bite the young hawthorn in spring. The 
mere classification—all plant-lore was a vast chaos till there came 
the man of Sweden, the great Linnzeus, till the sexes were recognised, 
and everything was ruled out and set in place again. A wonderful 
man! Ithink it would be true to say it was Linneus who set the 
world on its present twist of thinking, and levered our mental globe 
a little more perpendicular to the ecliptic. He actually gathered the 
dandelion and took it to bits like a scientific child; he touched 
nature with his fingers instead of sitting looking out of window— 
perhaps the first man who had ever done so for seventeen hundred 
years or so, since superstition blighted the progress of pagan Rome. 
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The work he did! But no one reads Linnewus now; the folios, 
indeed, might moulder to dust without loss, because his spirit has 
got into the minds of men, and the text is of little consequence. 
The best book he wrote to read now is the delightful Zour in Lapland, 
with its quaint pen-and-ink sketches, so realistically vivid, as if the 
thing sketched had been banged on the paper and so left its impress. 
I have read it three times, and I still cherish the old yellow pages; 
it is the best botanical book, written by the greatest of botanists, 
specially sent on a botanical expedition, and it contains nothing 
about botany. It tells you about the canoes, and the hard cheese, 
and the Laplander’s warehouse on top of a pole, like a pigeon-house ; 
and the innocent way in which the maiden helped the traveller in 
his bath, and how the aged men ran so fast that the devil could not 
catch them ; and, best of all, because it gives a smack in the face to 
modern pseudo-scientific medical cant about hygiene, showing how 
the Laplanders break every “law,” human and “ Divine,” ventila- 
tion, bath, and diet—all the trash—and therefore enjoy the most 
excellent health, and live to a great old age. Still I have not 
succeeded in describing the immense labour there was in learning to 
distinguish plants on the Linnwan system. Then comes in order of 
time the natural system, the geographical distribution ; then there 
is the geological relationship, so to say, to Pliocene plants, natural 
selection and evolution. .Of that let us say nothing; let sleeping 
dogs lie, and evolution is a very weary dog. Most charming, how- 
ever, will be found the later studies of naturalists on the inter- 
dependence of flowers and insects ; there is another work the dande- 
lion has got to do—endless, endless botany! Where did the plants 
come from at first ? Did they come creeping up out of the sea at the 
edge of the estuaries, and gradually run their roots into the ground, 
and so make green the earth? Did Man come out of the sea, as the 
Greeks thought? There are so many ideas in plants. Flora, with a 
full lap, scattering knowledge and flowers together ; everything good 
and sweet seems to come out of flowers, up to the very highest 
thoughts of the soul, and we carry them daily to the very threshold 
of the other world. Next you may try the microscope and its litera- 
ture, and find the crystals in the rhubarb. 

I remember taking sly glances when I was a very little boy at an 
old Culpepper’s Herbal, heavily bound in leather and curiously illus- 
trated. It was so deliciously wicked to read about the poisons ; and 
I thought perhaps it was a book like that only in papyrus rolls, that 
was used by the sorceress who got ready the poisoned mushrooms in 
old Rome. Youth’s ideas are so imaginative, and bring together 
things that are so widely separated. Conscience told me I had no 
business to read about poisons; but there was a fearful fascination 
in hemlock, and I recollect tasting a little bit—it was very nasty. 
At this day, nevertheless, if anyone wishes to begin a pleasant, 
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interesting, unscientific acquaintance with English plants he would 
do very well indeed to get a good copy of Culpepper. Grey hairs 
had insisted in showing themselves in my beard when, all those 
weary years afterwards, I thought I would like to buy the still older 
Englishman, Gerard, who had no Linnzus to guide him, who walked 
about our English lanes centuries ago. What wonderful scenes he 
must have viewed when they were all a tangle of wild flowers, and 
plants that are now scarce were common, and the old ploughs, and 
the curious customs, and the wild red-deer—it would make a good 
picture, it really would, Gerard studying English orchids! Such a 
volume !—hundreds of pages, yellow of course, close type, and mar- 
vellously well printed. The minute care they must have taken in 
those early days of printing to get up such a book—a wonderful 
volume both in bodily shape and contents. Just then the only copy 
I could hear of was much damaged. Thecunning old bookseller said 
he could make it up; but I have no fancy for patched books, they are 
not genuine; I would rather have them deficient ; and the price was 
rather long, and so I went Gerardless. Of folk-lore and medicinal use 
und history and associations here you have hints. The bottom of the 
sack is not yet ; there are the monographs, years of study expended 
upon one species of plant growing in one locality, perhaps; some 
made up into thick books and some into broad quarto pamphiets, with 
most beautiful plates, that,if you were to see them, would tempt you to 
cut them out and steal them, all sunk and lost like dead ships under 
the sand: piles of monographs. There are warehouses in London 
that are choked to the beams of the roof with them, and every fresh 
exploration furnishes another shelf-load. The source of the Nile 
was unknown a very few years ago, and now, I have no doubt, there are 
dozens of monographs on the flowers that flourish there. Indeed, 
there is not a thing that grows that may not furnish a monograph. 
The author spends perhaps twenty years in collecting his material, 
during which time he must of course come across a great variety of 
amusing information, and then he spends another ten years writing 
out a fair copy of his labours. Then he thinks it does not quite do 
in that form, so he snips a paragraph out of the beginning and puts 
it at the end; next he shifts some more matter from the middle to 
the preface; then he thinks it over. It seems to him that it is too 
big, it wants condensation. The scientific world will say he has made 
too much of it; it ought to read very slight, and present the facts 
while concealing the labour. So he sets about removing the super- 
fluous,—leaves out all the personal observations, and all the little 
adventures he has met with in his investigations ; and so, having got 
it down to the dry bones and stones thereof, and omitted all the 
mortar that stuck them together, he sends for the engraver, and the 
next three years are occupied in working up the illustrations. About 
this time some new discovery is made by a foreign observer, which 
necessitates a complete revision of the subject, and so having shifted 
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the contents of the book about hither and thither till he does not 
know which is the end and which is the beginning, he pitches the 
much-mutilated copy into a drawer and turns the key. Farewell, 
no more of this; his declining days shall be spent in peace. <A few 
months afterwards a work is announced in Leipsic which “ really 
trenches on my favourite subject, and really after spending a life- 
time I can’t stand it.” By this time his handwriting has become 
so shaky he can hardly read it himself, so he sends in despair for a 
lady who works a type-writer, and with infinite patience she 
makes a clean manuscript of the muddled mass. To the press at 
last, and the proofs come rapidly. Such a relief! How joyfully 
easy a thing is when you set about it, but by-and- -by this won’t 
do. Sub-section A ought to be in a foot-note, family B is doubtful ; 
and so the corrections grow and run over the margin in a thin 
treble hand, till they approach the bulk of the original book—a 
good profit for the printer; and so after about forty years the mono- 
graph is published—the work of a life is accomplished. Fifty 
copies are sent round to as many public libraries and learned societies, 
and the rest of the impression lies on the shelves till dust and time 
and spiders’ webs have buried it. Splendid work in it too. Looked 
back upon from to-day with the key of modern thought, these 
monographs often contain a whole chest of treasure. And still there 
are the periodicals, a century of magazines and journals and reviews 
and notices that have been coming out these hundred years and 
dropping to the ground like dead leaves unnoticed. And then there 
are the art works—books about shape and colour and ornament, and 
a naturalist lately has been trying to see how the leaves of one tree 
look fitted on the boughs of another. Boundless is the wealth of 
Flora’s lap; the ingenuity of man has been weaving wreaths out of 
it for ages, and still the bottom of the sack is not yet. Nor have 
we got much newsof the dandelion. For I sit on the thrown timber 
under the trees and meditate, and I want something more: I want 
the soul of the flowers. 

The bee and the butterfly take their pollen and their honey, and 
the strange moths so curiously coloured, like the curious colouring 
of the owls, come to them by night, and they turn towards the sun 
and live their little day, and their petals fall, and where is the soul 
when the body decays? I want the inner meaning and the under- 
standing of the wild flowers in the meadow. Why are they ? What 
end, what purpose? The plant knows, and sees, and feels ; where is 
its mind when the petal falls? Absorbed in the universal dynamic 
force, or what ? They make no shadow of pretence, these beautiful 
flowers, of being beautiful for my sake, of bearing honey for me; 
in short, there does not seem to be any kind of relationship between 
us, and yet—as I said just now—language does not express the 
dumb feelings of the mind any more than the flower can speak. I 
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want to know the soul of the flowers, but the word soul does not in 
the smallest degree convey the meaning of my wish. It is quite 
inadequate ; I must hope that you will grasp the drift of my mean- 
ing. All these life-laboured monographs, these classifications, works 
of Linnzeus, and our own classic Darwin, microscope, physiology, and 
the flower has not given us its message yet. There area million books; 
there are no books: all the books have to be written. What a field! 
A whole million of books have got to be written. In this sense there 
are hardly a dozen of them done, and these mere primers. The 
thoughts of man are like the foraminifera, those minute shells which 
build up the solid chalk hills and lay the level plain of endless sand; 
so minute that, save with a powerful lens, you would never imagine 
the dust on your fingers to be more than dust. The thoughts of man 
are like these: each to him seems great in his day, but the ages roll, 
and they shrink till they become triturated dust, and you might, as 
it were, put a thousand on your thumb-nail. They are not shape- 
less dust for all that; they are organic, and they build and weld 
and grow together, till in the passage of time they will make a new 
earth and a new life. So I think I may say there are no books; 
the books are yet to written. 

Let us get a little alchemy out of the dandelions. They were not 
precise, the Arabian sages, with their flowing robes and handwrit- 
ing; there was a large margin to their manuscripts, much imagina- 
tion. Therein they failed, judged by the monograph standard, but 
gave a subtle food for the mind. Some of this I would fain see 
now inspiring the works and words of our great men of science and 
thought—a little alchemy. A great change is slowly going forward 
all over the printing-press world, I mean wherever men print books 
and papers. The Chinese are perhaps outside that world at present, 
and the other Asian races; the myriads, too, of the great Southern 
Islands and of Africa. The change is steadily, however, proceeding 
wherever the printing-press is used. Nor Pope, nor Kaiser, nor Czar, 
nor Sultan, nor fanatic monk, nor muezzin, shouting in vain from his 
minaret, nor, most fanatic of all, the fanatic shouting in vain in 
London, can keep it out—all powerless against a bit of printed paper. 
Bits of printed paper that listen to no command, to which none can 
say, “Stand back ; thou shalt not enter.”’ They rise on the summer 
whirlwinds from the very dust of the road, and float over the highest 
walls ; they fall on the well-kept lawns—monastery, prison, palace 
—there is no fortress against a bit of printed paper. They penetrate 
where even Danae’s gold cannot go. Our Darwins, our Lyalls, Her- 
schels, Faradays—all the immense army of those that go down to 
nature with considering eye—are steadfastly undermining and obli- 
terating the superstitious past, literally burying it under endless 
loads of accumulated facts, and the printing-presses, like so many 
Argos, take these facts on their voyage round the world. Over go 
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temples, and minarets, and churches, or rather there they stay, the 
hollow shells, like the snail shells which thrushes have picked clean ; 
there they stay like Karnac, where there is no more incense, like the 
stone circles on our own hills, where there are no more human sic- 
rifices. Thus men’s minds all over the printing-press world are 
unlearning the falsehoods that have bound them down so long ; they 
are unlearning, the first step to learn. They are going down to 
nature and taking up the clods with their own hands, and so coming 
to have touch of that which is real. As yet we are in the fact stage, 
by-and-by we shall come to the alchemy and get the honey for the 
inner mind and soul. I found, therefore, from the dandelion that 
there were no books, and it came upon me, believe me, as a great 
surprise, for I had lived quite certain that I was surrounded with 
them. It is nothing but unlearning, I find now; five thousand 
books to unlearn. 

Then to unlearn the first ideas of history, of science, of social 
institutions, to unlearn one’s own life and purpose ; to unlearn the old 
mode of thought and way of arriving at things; to take off peel 
after peel, and so get by degrees slowly towards the truth—thus 
writing, as it were, a sort of floating book in the mind, almost 
re-making the soul. It seems as if the chief value of books is to 
give us something to unlearn. Sometimes I feel indignant at the 
false views that were instilled into me in early days, and then again 
I see that that very indignation gives mea moral life. I hope in 
the days to come future thinkers will unlearn us and find ideas 
infinitely better. How marvellous it seems that there should be 
found communities furnished with the printing-press and fully 
convinced they are more intelligent than ants, and yet deliberately 
refusing by a solid “ popular” vote to accept free libraries! They 
look with scorn on the medizeval times, when volumes were chained 
in the college library or to the desk at church. Ignorant times 
those! A good thing it would be if only three books were chained 
toa desk, open and free in every parish throughout the kingdom 
now, So might the wish to unlearn be at last started in the inert 
mind of the mass. Almost the only books left to me to read, and 
not to unlearn very much, are my first books—the graven classics 
of Greece and Rome, cut with a stylus so deeply into the tablet they 
cannot be erased. Little of the monograph or of classification, no 
bushel baskets full of facts, no minute dissection of nature, no attempt 
to find the soul under the scalpel. Thoughts which do not exactly 
deal with nature direct in a mechanical way, as the chemist labels 
all his gums and spices and earths in small boxes—I wonder if any- 
body at Athens ever made a collection of the coleoptera? Yet in 
some way they had got the spirit of the earth and sea, the soul of 
the sun. This never dies; this I wish not to unlearn; this is ever 
fresh and beautiful as a summer morning :— 
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‘** Such the golden crocus, 
Fair flower of early spring; the gopher white, 
And fragrant thyme, and all the unsown beauty 
Which in moist grounds the verdant meadows bear ; 
The ox-eye, the sweet smelling flower of Jove, 
The chalea, and the much-sung hyacinth, 
And the low-growing violet, to which 
Dark Proserpine « darker hue has given.” 


They come nearest to our own violets and cowslips—the unsown 
beauty of our meadows—to the hawthorn leaf and the high pine- 
wood. I can forget all else that I have read, but it is difficult to 
forget these even when I will. I read them in English. I had the 
usual Latin and Greek instruction, but I read them in English deli- 
berately. For the inflexion of the vowel I care nothing; I prize the 
idea. Scholars may regard me with scorn. I reply with ‘equal scorn. 
I say that a great classic thought is greater to an English mind in 
English words than in any other form, and therein fits best to this 
our life and day. I read them in English first, and intend to do so 
to the end. I do not know what set me on these books, but I began 
them when about eighteen. The first of all was Diogenes Laertius’s 
“Lives of the Philosophers.” It was a happy choice; my good 
genius, I suppose, for you see I was already fairly well read in 
modern science, and these old Greek philosophies set me thinking 
backwards, unwinding and unlearning, and getting at that eidelon 
which is not to be found in the mechanical heavens of this age. I 
still read him. I still find new things, quite new, because they are so 
very, very old, and quite true ; and with his help I seem in a measure 
to look back upon our thoughts now as if I had projected myself a 
thousand years forward in space. An imperfect book, say the critics. 
I do not know about that ; his short paragraphs and chapters in their 
imperfect state convey more freshness to the mind than the thick, 
laboured volumes in which modern scholarship professes to describe 
ancient philosophy. I prefer the imperfect original records. Neither 
can I read the ponderous volumes of modern history, which are 
nothing but words. I prefer the incomplete and shattered chronicles 
themselves, where the swords shine and the armour rings, and all 
is life though but a broken frieze. Next came Plato (it took me 
a long time to read Plato, and I have had to unlearn much 
of him) and Xenophon. Socrates’ dialectic method taught me 
how to write, or rather how to put ideas in sequence. Sophocles, 
too; and last, that wonderful encyclopedia of curious things, 
Athenexus. So that I found, when the idea of the hundred best 
books came out, that between seventy and eighty of them had been 
my companions almost from boyhood, those lacking to complete 
the number being chiefly ecclesiastical or continental. Indeed, 
some years before the hundred books were talked of, the idea 
had occurred to me of making up a catalogue of books that could be 
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bought for ten pounds. In an article in the Pall Mall Gazette on 
The Pigeons at the British Muscum I said: ‘It seems as if all the 
books in the world—really books—can be bought for £10. Man’s 
whole thought is purchasable at that small price—for the value of 
a watch, of a good dog.” The idea of making a £10 catalogue was in 
my mind—lI did make a rough pencil one—and I still think that a 
£10 library is worth the notice of the publishing world. My rough 
list did not contain a hundred. These old books of nature and 
nature’s mind ought to be chained up, free for every man to 
read in every parish. These are the only books I do not wish 
to unlearn, one item only excepted, which I shall not here discuss. 
It is curious, too, that the Greek philosophers, in the more 
rigid sense of science, anticipated most of the drift of modern 
thought. Two chapters in Aristotle might almost be printed without 
change as summaries of our present natural science. For the facts 
of nature, of course, neither one hundred books nor a £10 library 
would be worth mentioning; say five thousand, and having read 
those, then go to Kew, and spend a year studying the specimens 
of wood only stored there, such a little slice after all of the whole. 
You will then believe what I have advanced, that there are no 
books as yet; they have gct to be written; and if we pursue the 
idea a little further, and consider that these are all about the 
crude clods of life—for I often feel what a very crude and 
clumsy clod I am—only of the earth, a minute speck among 
one hundred millions of stars, how shall we write what is there ? 
It is only to be written by the mind or soul, and that is why I 
strive so much to find what I have called the alchemy of nature. 
Let us not be too entirely mechanical, Baconian, and experimental 
only; let us let the soul hope and dream and float on these 
oceans of accumulated facts and feel still greater aspiration than it 
has ever known since first a flint was chipped before the glaciers. 
Man’s mind is the most important fact with which we are yet 
acquainted. Let us not turn then against it and deny its existence 
with too many brazen instruments, but remember these are but a 
means, and that the vast lens of the Californian refractor is but 
glass—it is the infinite speck upon which the ray of light will fall 
that is the one great fact of the universe. By the mind, without 
instruments, the Greeks anticipated almost all our thoughts; by- 
and-by, having raised ourselves up upon these huge mounds of 
facts we shall begin to see still greater things; to do so we must 
look not at the mound under foot but at the starry horizon. 
RicHarp JEFFERIES. 








WEALTH AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 
PART Ii. 
T.—On WHAT DO THE PosstBILities OF REDISTRIBUTION DEPEND ? 


Let me once more remind the reader that I am approaching economic 
problems simply and solely with a view to their practical bearings. 
Material wealth, we are told, must shortly be redistributed; and 
however orderly the process of redistribution may be, it will at all 
events be sufficiently thorough and searching to change completely 
the existing aspect of society. My present aim is to bring the reader 
not to despise this prophecy, and not te be either elated or frightened 
by it, but to examine calmly, I might almost say frigidly, the facts 
on which the possibility of its realisation depends. 

Bearing this in mind, a very little reflection will show us that our 
inquiry divides itself into three broad questions, as follows :— 

Firstly —What does this material wealth, which it is desired to 
redistribute, consist of ? 

Secondly.—W hat classes of men make it, and how much of it is 
made by each particular class ? 

Thirdly —What conditions are necessary to secure that these 
various classes shall go on making it to the best of their several 
abilities ? 

The first of these questions I have dealt with in my first article. 
I pointed out the fact, to which the Socialists, indeed, give special 
importance, but which is denied by nobody, that material wealth, 
under modern conditions of production, consists for each producer 
primarily, not of things either useful or enjoyable to himself, but of 
things which he can exchange for such things; or, in other words, 
that it consists of so much exchange value. I then stated, as fully as 
space permitted, the theory by which the Socialistie school of 
Economists answer the second question—how they explain the genesis 
of this value, and the class of men to whom exclusively they attribute 
its creation. I stated the theory, and I am presently going to 
criticise it. But with regard to the third question—how the second 
is connected with it; how distinct, in spite of their connection, 
the two questions are; and how inseparable are both from the prac- 
tical problem before us—with regard to all this I have as yet said 
nothing, and before I proceed farther there is something that must 
be said. 

Every one is familiar with the assertion that property is robbery ; 
and the plea for redistribution is supposed to be based on the theory 
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that the wage-earning massés make the wealth of society, and that 
justice accordingly demands that it should belong to them. This 
mere appeal, however, to abstract and sentimental justice is by no 
means the final ground on which it is open to the Socialists to stand, 
nor is it the strongest. The strongest ground is the theory, not that 
the masses or the labourers make all the wealth and therefore ought 
to enjoy it, but that society in proportion as it is organised on 
a progressively democratic basis will acquire the power of appro- 
priating for the use of the majority any wealth, no matter who made 
it, which it considers can be appropriated usefully. Thus, should a 
handful of men produce ten times as much wealth as all the rest 
of their fellow-citizens put together, the State would, on behalf of the 
entire community, have a claim on this exceptional wealth as against 
its actual makers. 

And here no doubt the Socialists are substantially right. With 
regard to property, justice in individual cases often implies self- 
denial and voluntary renunciation ; but in the long run and taking 
men in masses it practically coincides with the power of permanent 
possession. This at all events holds good in the case of the poor as 
against the rich. No matter how good a title the few could show to 
their riches, their riches would not be long secure if the many were 
able at any moment to appropriate them, and were only restrained 
from doing so by their own forbearance and good feeling. If the 
multitude of the comparatively poor, united as it is by the pressure 
of actual want and misery, could, by an exertion of its organised 
power, divide the wealth of the few so as to secure permanent comfort 
for all, they would do so, and would be right in doing so. Luxury 
plainly has no claim to exist if it exists only on the sufferance of 
privation and hardship. 

Now if, as the Socialists say, all wealth is produced by labour, 
meaning by labour the labour of an average man, the problem of 
redistribution presents little theoretical difficulty. Such labour, 
according to their view of the matter, has but one measure, which is 
time. An hour’s work of one man produces as much wealth on the 
average as the hour’s work of another, and thus were any of the 
community inclined to shirk their duties and not to exert themselves 
to the utmost, it would be easy for the State to detect and put pres- 
sure upon them. 


Let us, however, suppose for a moment—at this stage of our 
inquiry we can merely roughly suppose it—let us suppose that the 
Socialistic theory we have just mentioned is false. Let us suppose 
—let us consent to at least entertain the idea—that instead of all 
men in an equal time producing on the average an equal amount of 
wealth, some men produce in an hour more than other men produce 
ina month. Let us suppose that two-thirds of the national income 
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is produced by a number of specially gifted groups, who do not 
together amount to more than one-tenth of the population, or, at any 
rate, that there is some disproportion of the kind in the productivity 
of different classes. At once the problem of legislative redistribution 
becomes more complicated. If the distribution of wealth is to be 
anything like equal, the main business of the State will, in this case, 
be with the few, not with the many; for the few produce most 
of what the State is to divide amongst all; and here plainly a new 
question presents itself. It is perfectly easy to conceive that the 
State might have power to seize and distribute all that the few pro- 
duce, and to defend such conduct on grounds of public utility; but 
another power is required also which is not so easy to conceive, and 
which must be certainly of a wholly different kind. This is a power 
which shall compel the few not merely to give up what they produce 
to the State, but to go on producing with their present exceptional 
intensity. In the case of the average man we have merely to see 
that he does as much as his neighbours, and we are able also to pro- 
mise him that he shall have the full worth of his work. In the case 
of the exceptional minority, we have to see that they do a great deal 
more than their neighbours, at the same time warning them that of 
the results of their exceptional work by far the larger part will be 
forcibly taken away from them. 

First, however, let us inquire if any such minority exists. Does 
one man on the average make as much wealth as another? or are 
there classes whose productivity, measured by the average standard, 
is out of all proportion to their numbers, or the number of hours 
they work? And this brings us back to the great revolutionary 
doctrine of to-day—the doctrine which I explained in my opening 
article, and which remains at present without any formal refutation 
—the doctrine that all value is due to and is measured by labour ; 
or that labour, in other words, is the cause of all material wealth. 
Is that doctrine true? Or if false, why is it false ? 


II.—Tuer Economic Causes or Propucrion. 

Of course, if in speaking of the cause of anything, we press the 
word cause to the utmost stretch of its meaning, the causes of any 
single result are infinite ; and without travelling far enough to even 
confuse our thoughts, we are certain to arrive at a large number 
which, in any practical inquiry, are altogether irrelevant. Thus 
the entire causes of the production of a given amount of wealth are 
the entire sum of the conditions, whether properties of matter, 
human actions, human motives, or the physics of the human body, 
the absence of any one of which would diminish the amount in 
question, or alter its quality. But this catalogue may be said to 
include the entire constitution of the universe, and the entire history 
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of man. Naturally Economists cannot deal with all these causes, but 
only with a few of them; and these few are selected on a definite 
and obvious principle. Those causes only concern the Economist, 
or are for him causes of wealth at all, which it is practically useful 
for persons, who are interested in the conditions of production, to 
know ; and these are such causes as are embodied in the acts and 
characters of men, whether individuals or classes, or are else created 
by men, 

Let us take a particular instance ; and instead of speaking of wealth 
generally, let us speak of the gross annual income of the United King- 
dom. About fifty years ago this was something over £500,000,000 ; 
twenty years later it was something over £800,000,000; in another 
twenty years, that is to say at the present time, it has risen to con- 
siderably over £1,200,000,000. Meantime, however, population has 
increased in something like the ratio of 27 to 35; so to make matters 
clearer we will eliminate this factor from the case, by deducting from 
the increased products a proportionate quantity. Dealing then 
merely with the same amount of population that existed in this 
country fifty years ago, we find that the same population now pro- 
duces rather more than double the amount of wealth it did then. 
Then it produced annually about five hundred million pounds’ worth 
of commodities ; now it produces ten hundred millions. 

Here are two different amounts of wealth produced by the same 
population at different epochs. Let us ask in each case what were 
the causes of the product in question. The causes were the whole of 
those actions, motives, and social conditions, the absence or modifica- 
tion of any one of which would have diminished the total pro- 
duct ; and each act, motive, or social arrangement was, not meta- 
phorically, but in the most practical and literal sense, the cause of 
just so much of this product as would not have been produced in its 
absence. Let us suppose, for instance, that the great stimulus to all 
labour was the chance which each labourer believed was his, of being 
one day an idle man, with fifteen hundred a year and nothing to do. 
Now for such a hope to be possible, it is necessary that society shall 
be such as to admit of its being fulfilled ; and its fulfilment must be 
actually embodied in a living body of men, to whose blessed number 
the others desire to be added. Under these circumstances, an idle 
class of men with fifteen hundred a year, who never did a stroke of 
work nor understood a single industrial process, would be causes of 
industrial production, they would by the lives they led be producers, 
in as literal and practical a sense as the brawniest navvy or the 
most overworked weaver who ever toiled in a factory or in a railway 
cutting. No doubt many people will deny that this supposition is 
true, but it will show my meaning, whether it be itself true or false ; 
and now let us resume the thread of our argument, which will make 
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what I say still plainer. Fifty years ago, I repeat, twenty-seven 
millions of people produced annually £500,000,000 ; and the cause 
of this was the source of those social conditions I specified. Now the 
same number of people produce £1,000,000,000 in a similar period. 
Why is it that the same number of people produce now such an 
astonishing excess over what they produced then ? Such a difference 
cannot have arisen without some cause or causes. What can this 
cause or these causes be? They must lie in some difference some- 
where in the condition of the country—a difference which may be 
general, or confined to some special class or classes; or it is even 
conceivable that it might be confined to an individual. Anyhow it 
consists in the existence and development of something that was non- 
existent or undeveloped fifty years ago. 

Here we come to the practical point. The dream of our social 
reformers is to redistribute this vast and growing national income : 
indeed it is the fact of its constant growth that stimulates their 
desire for its redistribution. Evidently, then, the primary question 
for them to study is, what are the conditions to which this growth 
isdue? For just as the experience of the past fifty years teaches us 
that owing to the presence of certain new causes this income has 
grown, so does the same experience teach us that if these causes are 
interfered with this income may shrink and dwindle. Our modern 
riches remind us of the palace of Mulceber—they seem to have 
“risen like an exhalation.”’ The reformer must take care that, in 
trying to throw open this palace to the public, some charm is not 
broken, and that it does not vanish like an exhalation also. 

Surely, when we consider this growth of riches, this growth of 
products resulting from an unchanged number of men, when we 
merely contemplate the fact, without any conscious attempts to analyse 
it, the imagination anticipates the results of inquiry, and at once 
shows us, as if in a vivid vision, how partial, how inadequate, is 
the theory that attributes all wealth tolabour. Here is one particular 
question that we cannot fail to ask ourselves. If it is labour, and 
labour only, that creates £1,000,000,000 every year now, why did 
it not create more than half this sum forty years ago? This, how- 
ever, is merely jumping at a conclusion, and at a conclusion that is 
merely negative. Our business is to trace it step by step, and thus 
not only to convince ourselves that the Socialistic theory is false, 
but also why and how far it is false, and what needs to be added to 
it in order to make it true. 


IIT.—Wuat THE Socialists MEAN BY LABOUR. 


The Socialists begin, as we have seen already, by pointing out that 
all modern wealth—all wealth produced by the manufacturing 
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system—consists, so far as the various producers are concerned, of 
the exchangeable value embodied in the commodities produced by 
them. We shall see by-and-by that this exchangeable value is only 
one aspect under which wealth has to be considered; but it is an 
aspect that represents a most important reality ; and we will in our 
inquiry start fair with the Socialists, and regard wealth, for the 
time being, as if it had no other. 

Regarding wealth then as the sum of so many exchangeable values, 
what is really the relation of wealth to labour—or to speak more 
practically, to the labouring or working classes? How far is the 
Socialistic formula—or for the matter of that, Ricardo’s formula— 
true? Marx and Ricardo both say that values are created by labour and 
measured by labour ; and the Socialists constantly boast that nobody 
doubted this doctrine till the capitalistic classes began to see the 
dangerous conclusion which the champions of the people might 
deduce from it—in other words, till they saw the light which it 
threw upon profits and on interest. 

Now labour is a very ambiguous word, and may be so used as to 
cover nearly every form of human exertion. It will be therefore 
necessary to explain to the reader the exact sense in which it is used 
by the Socialistic economists, and indeed by Ricardo also. We may 
say, and it certainly is said without any violence to ordinary lan- 
guage, that a poet labours, or that a statesman labours, or that a man 
of science labours. But the Socialists use the word in a far narrower 
sense. They mean simply the kind of labour that is embodied in 
the so-called labouring classes. They mean precisely what those 
people mean who now talk of a labour party, und labour represen- 
tatives. They mean by labour simply the ordinary exercise of such 
ordinary powers as every man on the average possesses, and every 
man on the average can readily learn to use. On this point the 
Socialists are most explicit, and it is solely in virtue of their strict 
definitton of labour that their theory possesses its ultra-democratic 
character. Of course the very first reflection which the subject 
suggests is that even of labour, in this sense, there are very many 
degrees, beginning with what is unskilled and ending with what is 
highly skilled; nor do the Socialists seek to deny the fact, but its 
importance, they maintain, is far more apparent than real. It will 
be well for us to realise accurately what they say upon this head. 

Marx takes as examples of the two classes of labour the labour of 
a jeweller and the labour of a cotton-spinner. The former is paid more 
highly than the latter, and Marx admits that some difference between. 
their rates of payment is right; but a large part of this difference, 
though not the whole, is due, he contends, “to the helpless condition 
of some groups of the working classes—a condition that prevents 
them from exacting equally with the rest the value of their labour- 
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power.” ’ In the second place he says that “ so-called skilled labour 


does not occupy a large space in the field of national labour, and 
therefore after all it affects the problem but little.’? And lastly—a 
point which is far more important—whatever excess of value an 
hour of skilled labour may have over an hour of unskilled, such an 
excess of value arises solely from this, that skilled labour has taken 
“more time and labour’’® for its development. The difference, in 
fact, between skilled and unskilled labour consists, according to Marx, 
in the fact that the former takes more time to learn. ‘The more 
complicated kind of work,” says one of Marx’s most thoughtful 
disciples, a recent exponent of economic Socialism in America, “ can 
always be reduced to ordinary unskilled labour—may always be 
considered as multiplied common labour. Thus digging is easier 
to learn than type-setting. There is contained in every hour’s work 
of the carpenter a part of the time he devoted to learning his trade.” * 
Thus Marx says, to sum the matter up, ‘ In every process of creating 
value the reduction of skilled labour to average social labour—e.g. one 
day of skilled labour to six days of unskilled labour—is unavoidable. 
We may therefore save ourselves a superfluous operation, and simplify 
our analysis by the assumption that the labour of the workmen 
employed by the capitalist is unskilled average labour.” ° To which, 
by way of yet further explanation, the American writer I have just 
quoted adds, “‘ We thus define value as the quantity of common human 
labour, measured by time, which on an average is requisite, by the imple- 
ments generally used, to produce a given commodity.” ® 

It is in this way, and in this way only, that the cause of labour is 
identified with the cause of the people, the proletariat, the democracy, 
or whatever we like to call them—with the cause, in a word, of the 
masses as opposed to the classes. 

And now let us consider how the above doctrine is arrived at. It 
is put forward by Ricardo and the Socialists alike, not as a speculative 
opinion with regard to what would happen in some reformed society, 
but as an analysis of what actually does happen in the society round 
us. They do not say that average labour, measured by time, ought 
to be the measure of value, but that it is the measure; and that com- 
modities—the things we manufacture, buy, sell, and consume in our 
daily lives—do exchange in proportion to the hours of average labour 
embodied in them. We will now test this theory, and our first test 
shall be one that is equally simple and obvious. 


(1) Capital, by Karl Marx, translated by Samuel Moon and Edward Aveling. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1887. Notetop.179. All references will be given to this edition. 

(2) Ibid. (3) Vide same page, in the text. 

(4) M. L. Gronlund. The Co-operative Commonwealth ; an Exposition of Socialism. 
Boston. P. 18. 

(5) Capital, p. 180. (6) Co-operative Commonwealth, p. 19. 
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TV.—Tue Primary Conrrapdicrion IN THE FORMULA OF 
Ricarpo AND THE SOCTALISTs. 


It is perfectly possible that of the value of commodities labour 
might always constitute an equal proportion, and yet not be the 
source of the whole, or even the greater part of it. In that case 
appearances would be certainly deceptive, and would give a strong 
seeming support to the Socialistic theory. It happens, however, that 
when we come really to examine those very facts to which the 
Socialists so confidently appeal, we find amongst many which are 
precisely of this deceptive kind, others which show us in the strongest, 
the most glaring light, how complete the deception is. These facts, 
which become more and more apparent as our study of values becomes 
wider and more comprehensive, constitute in themselves a standing 
disproof of the statement that values are either the sum of labour- 
hours or bear necessarily a constant relation to them. 

I shall mention two of such facts, and two will be quite sufficient, 
firstly because of their magnitude, and secondly because of their 
certainty. I need not go far for authorities—at least in the present 
argument—for the facts in question are insisted on by the Socialist 
writers themselves. 

One of them I have already mentioned not long since—I mean the 
enormous increase in the aggregate value of commodities produced by 
the population of the United Kingdom. I have already given the 
figures, so I need not repeat them here. I will only add that one of 
the best known of the English Socialists, in a work which is little 
more than an epitome of Marx’s Capital, makes this fact one of the 
chief texts for his argument. During a period, he says, in which 
the population has increased “less than 20 per cent.,” the amount 
assessed to income-tax alone “ has increased 110 per cent.”* That 
is to say, the same number of labour-hours produces nearly twice the 
value now that it produced a generation ago. This gigantic example 
would be alone enough to show that what the Socialists take for a 
fact is not a fact, and that goods do not exchange in proportion to 
the amount of labour embodied in them. It is possible, however, that 
an answer to this may be attempted by saying that here we are con- 
fusing two different periods, and that the formula applies to contem- 
porary labour only. No real answer on this ground is possible, still 
one may be attempted ; so the second fact I shall cite shall exclude 
any such chance of evasion; it shall relate to one period wholly, and 
not to two. It also I shall take from the writings of a Socialist, and 
it also is a fact on which the writer lays special stress, though he 
utterly misses its real significance. 

“The whole agricultural class [in the United States],’”’ says Mr. 
Laurence Gronlund, “ (7,600,000 persons), did not create more 

(1) Mr. Hyndman, England for All, p. 77. 
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wealth in 1880 than our manufacturing operatives alone (2,700,000 
in number).”* It is curious to observe the naiveté and unconscious- 
ness with which the remark is introduced, to illustrate some side 
issue, when it really shatters at a single blow the entire foundation 
on which its author is building. Here we have two aggregates of 
labour-hours, two aggregates of “common human labour measured by 
time,” in the same country and in the same year, each embodying 
itself in a corresponding aggregate of commodities; and yet, though 
the labour embodied in one set is nearly three times as great as that 
embodied in the other set, the two sets of commodities are in value 
nearly equal.” The Socialists, therefore, are evidently mistaken as 
to that primary fact of existing industrial life on the analysis of 
which their whole system is founded, and there is in their analysis 
some great corresponding error. 

Let us look at the matter from another point of view, and we 
shall see this with yet additional clearness. Let us consider again a 
passage I have already quoted from Ricardo. ‘“ Let us suppose,” he 
says, ‘any improvement to be made in the means of abridging 
labour in any of the various processes through which raw cotton 
must pass before manufactured stockings come into the market to 
be exchanged for other things. . . . The stockings would inevitably fall 
in value and... exchange for a smaller quantity of other things in 
which no such abridgment of labour had been made.” For such 
abridgments, he says, “add nothing to value.” Does it not strike 
the reader that if this doctrine be true, industrial progress would have 
been altogether an impossibility ? Let us go through all the indus- 
tries one by one, and we shall be unable to discover any imaginable 
reason which could induce anyone to heighten the productivity of 
hisown. If I can get a loaf of bread for one pair of stockings, 
what should I gain by making two in the same time, since I shall 
have to give them both for precisely the same loaf? The baker 
would gain, not I. The man would gain who had not made the 
improvement. In fact, were Ricardo’s view of the matter true, 
industrial progress would be a kind of donkey-race. It would be to 
the interest of each industry that the others should increase in pro- 
ductivity, but each would be interested itself in remaining exactly 
where it was. 

I need say no more, I think, to make it plain to anyone that this 
theory of value must be wrong somewhere, but it is not so simple a 


(1) Co-operative Commonwealth, p. 35. The figures quoted are Mr. Gronlund’s own. 

(2) It cannot be said by the Socialists that this fact is explained by the labour of the 
operatives being skilled, i.e. by its being ‘‘ multiplied common labour,” since a com- 
petent farm hand has, at least, as much to learn as a skilled city operative ; neither can, 
the fact be explained by saying that the machinery employed by the city operatives 
adds its cost to the value of their work ; for though this would account for part of the 
difference between the two sets of value, it would account for a small part only. 


VOL. XLI. N.S, x a 
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matter to see exactly where. If we follow certain lines of argument 
only, its truth seems absolutely demonstrated ; we recognise at once 
that there is some truth in it ; there are many cases in which it may 
explain everything ; and yet when we leave special cases, and apply 
it to the broad facts of production, the facts and the theory are found 
to be at total variance. Let us try and ascertain accurately how this 
comes about, and where it is that the Socialistic formula is wanting. 
If common labour measured by time be not the sole source of value, 
let us carefully inquire what the other sources are. Let us seek to 
explain, for instance, how it comes about that the common labour in 
America devoted to manufactures produces, hour for hour, a value 
nearly treble that of the common labour devoted to agriculture. 


V.—AMENDED FormMvuLA FOR EXCHANGE-VALUE, 


When the night is darkest, the dawn is said to be nearest. And 
errors in speculation are often the most complete that just fail to 
cross the threshold of truth. Such is eminently the case with the 
Socialistic theory of value. It is not false so far as it goes; on the 
contrary, it is entirely true; its fault is that it does not go far 
enough. It is like one arch of a bridge of which the others are 
unbuilt, and however firm it may be it leads only into the river. 


Let us try to extend it. 

A part of this task—so far as the mere amplification of the formula 
goes—is a question of terminology or verbal felicity ; and the terms 
I shall employ here are not, perhaps, the best that are discoverable. 
At all events I shall try to make them clear; and, what is of more 
importance, they will be found to correspond with facts. 

In place, then, of the phrases common human labour, social labour, 
or average dabour, I should prefer to substitute the phrase Auman energy, 
which includes common labour, and much else in addition to it. It 
includes every form of human exertion, mental or bodily, that in any 
way maintains or increases the amount of commodities produced by 
and divided amongst a given number of people. It includes inven- 
tive genius, exceptional spirit of enterprise, the kind of imagination 
that understands and anticipates public taste; exceptional elasticity, 
vigour and determination of character, and many other things of a 
like nature. It may be necessary at a future period to consider these 
more in detail, but it will be enough at present to class them all 
together ; and I propose to call them by the common name, Ability. 

Here, then, we get the beginning of the true formula. The 
exchangeable value of commodities is measured by the amount of 
common human labour and the amount of ability that is embodied in 
them. And how are these amounts to be measured? With regard 
to common human labour the Socialists are perfectly right: it is 
measured by time; but the amount of ability is not. Of course, if 
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we take the ability of any given man, two hours of its application may 
be worth twice one hour ; and supposing one hour of common labour to 
be worth ninepence, the value of an hour of ability, however great, 
could be reduced toso many ninepences. But though its value can of 
course be expressed in terms of labour-hours, it is in no sense 
measured by them. It expands and contracts, and varies in various 
cases, owing to causes which do not affect labour at all; and it is 
hard to limit the differences in the amount of it which one hour may 
contain. What these causes are by which the amount is affected, 
and what is the measure by which the amount is determined, is a 
complex question which we will consider by-and-by. It is enough 
now to say that it is not time. 

This, however, gives us the beginning of our formula only—the 
first clause of it. There are two more to follow. I will now state 
the second. 

The exchangable value of a commodity, in addition to being 
measured by the labour and the ability embodied in it, is measured 
further by the labour and the ability embodied in the maintenance of 
those social conditions and circumstances requisite for the develop- 
ment and application of the labour and ability first mentioned. 
Here, again, the proposition involved is complex, and will have by- 
and-by to be explained and discussed at length, but meanwhile I 
will give a simple and elementary illustration of it. Let us suppose 
that the whole sugar of the world is produced by one colony in some 
partly civilised country. The colonists at first live at perfect peace 
with the natives, and the value of the sugar—ie. the amount of 
commodities for which it will exchange—is measured by the labour 
and the ability directly embodied in its production. Let us suppose, 
however, that for some cause or other the natives quarrel with the 
colonists, and are perpetually harassing and attacking them. The 
colonists in that case will have to employ a force to protect them ; 
and the labour and ability embodied in this force will form an addi- 
tional element in the exchangeable value of the sugar. It will be 
seen hereafter, even if it is not plain at once, that this is a far wider 
fact, and one which has very different consequences, from that which 
the Socialists advocate as fully as anybody—that the labour of the 
plough-maker, as well as the labour of the ploughman, enters into 
the value of corn. 

Let us now proceed to the third element in exchangeable value, 
and this is value in use. In spite of all the arguments that have 
been employed to get rid of this element, it will be still found to be 
of the utmost importance. Ricardo even, and the Socialistic econo- 
mists, do not actually get rid of it, but they regard it as a constant 
quantity, a kind of plus sign, which may be eliminated only because 
it may always be presupposed, and in every value plays a precisely 
equal part. They divide, in fact, commodities into two divisions, the 

xx2 
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useful and the useless, and if not useless, they assume them to be 
equally useful. No assumption could be more at variance with the 
actual facts of life. If it holds good in any state of society at 
all, it only holds good in the simplest, the most primitive, or 
the most savage; and in exact proportion as civilisation ad- 
vances, and industry grows more productive, it becomes more 
utterly—one may almost say, more grotesquely—untrue.  Be- 
tween the zero of uselessness and the highest degree of utility 
there are an indefinite number of gradations, which depend on an 
indefinite number of circumstances, and which, except in a limited 
class of cases, affect values in a most important way. Let us take, 
for instance, the carpet known as velvet-pile. This, owing to im- 
provements in machinery, and the consequent abridgment of labour, 
costs now (say) 9s. a yard, whereas once it would have cost 18s. 
The carpet is as useful as formerly, but the value has fallen; and 
the present value, 9s. a yard, represents, according to the Socialistic 
economy, the amount of labour embodied in it. Let us suppose, 
however, that out of the various patterns in which the carpet is 
made, some sell far more quickly than others, while some are so 
hideous that nobody will buy them at all. What will happen, and 
what does happen constantly, is this—the unpopular carpets have to 
be reduced in price until customers can be found for them. That is 
to say, it will be gradually discovered that, though they contain the 
same amount of labour as the rest, they do not possess the same value; 
they do not exchange for the same sum of money. Continually the 
value of such goods will not represent the men’s wages spent in 
making them. “That carpet was never made at the price,” is a 
phrase that can be heard frequently in any large carpet warehouse ; 
and in such cases—I may now note this by the way—labour has been 
paid more than its value by the capitalist, not less. We will take 
yet another instance. We will take a book, let us say Tristram Shandy. 
A publisher issues a cheap reprint of this at a shilling, calculating that 
if he sells five thousand copies he will have got a reasonable return for 
his money. He does sell this number ; and each shilling copy is better 
than those that have hitherto cost 5s. Here then is a value in use 
which has actually increased, whilst the value in exchange has dimin- 
ished ; and the reason is, as the Socialists truly say, that the more 
copies printed the less labour there is in each copy. The printing, 
however, of this increased number presupposes the probability that 
this increased number will be bought; and whether they are bought 
or no depends not on how much labour has gone to printing them, 
but on how many people are willing to pay a shilling to read them. Let 
us continue our parable. The publisher having sold his first edition, 
prints and sells another at the same price. The exchangable value 
of each copy is still the same, but taking into consideration the 
entire number printed, each copy embodies a less share of labour. 
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Let us now suppose that, encouraged by this sale, the publisher ven- 
tures on appealing to a yet larger public, and printing twenty thou- 
sand copies, lowers the price to sixpence. Here, however, his sagacity 
has been at fault. The sixpenny public do not care for the book; a 
thousand copies only are sold, and the remaining nineteen thousand, 
after blocking the warehouse for years, are disposed of as waste paper. 
Thus the exchangeable value of this last edition was little more than 
a thousand sixpences, #.c. £25; and yet it contained more labour 
than the former editions, the value of each of which was £250. And 
why has the value varied in this way ? Simply because, under the 
actual circumstances, the various editions, taken in their entirety, 
have had severally a different amount of value in use.’ 

Here is an outline of the various elements that regulate value. 
Into the value of most commodities, under an advanced system of 
production, all these elements enter; but in some, one or other is 
absent, and there is a wide difference in different cases, in the pro- 
portion of value which each element contributes. No doubt, as com- 
pared with the Socialistic formula, this analysis seems very far from 
simple. It is not simple; true,—no more is nature or civilisation. 

It will be seen, however, when explained more fully, to be simpler 
than it seems at present. An outline such as I have just given can 
never explain everything. It must necessarily leave room for doubts 
and misconceptions. All it can do—and this is no slight thing—is 
to prepare the reader’s mind in a general way for the kind of journey 
on which the writer is about to take it ; and what is vague and doubt- 
ful must take sharper shape gradually. 

Before, however, I proceed to detail, I will briefly recapitulate 
what I have said thus far, and also indicate one point in addition. 

The exchangeable value of a commodity (with unimportant excep- 
tions) depends on— 


A. 
i. The labour, its amount being measured 
by time, 
ii. The ability, the amount being not mea- 
sured by time, but by various circum- 
stances, ) 


embodied in the cor 
modity itself. 


\ involved in the existence of any 
social arrangements or conditions 
requisite for the operation of this 
labour, or the development of this 
ability. 


i. The labour measured by 
time, 

ii. The ability, not measured 
by time, 


{1) Until a certain number of copies are sold, no one can tell the exact relation 
between the value and the labour. 
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Values in use, of which there are many degrees, increasing in 
number as civilisation grows more complex. 


And now I have this to add. It will be found that with a sta- 
tionary population and the number of labour-hours not being 
nereased, there can be no increase, or hardly any, in the aggregate 
value of commodities produced, except through the development, not 
of labour, but of ability. Ability is the primary, it is almost the 
only, variable. How much of this ability enters-into value, or how in 
terms of value the amount of it is to be measured, is another ques- 
tion ; and it is the great practical question. The whole social pro- 
blem is involved in it. It can be fully answered only when our sur- 
vey is completed ; but if it is the question we shall end with, it is also 
the question we must begin with, and we shall learn something about 
it even at the beginning. 


VI.—Tuer Main Errors 1n tue Formvusta or Ricarpo anp 
THE SOcIALISTs. 


I have said that, so far as a general formula is concerned, all value 
is due to and is measured by human energy; nor can even the 
Socialistic economists object to this expression, since whatever else 
it excludes, it certainly includes labour, and for all that it expresses 
in itself, it need include nothing else. Its merit is, however, that it 
will include as much else as may be necessary. It will include, and it 
indeed suggests, those other forms of energy which I have called 
ability, and whose connection with value we are now about to 
consider. 

We must see, at the outset, that we are confronted by two 
questions. Firstly, why does ability contribute to value? And 
secondly, as compared to labour, what proportion does it contribute ? 
I shall give a brief answer to these questions at once, and devote 
part of my next article to making the answers more explicit. 

In the first place, then, ability contributes to value because it 
makes human energy more productive. The Socialists, as we have 
seen, insist that increase of productivity, in a given time, does not 
add to the value of the products, but rather causes them to fall. I 
will come to this point presently ; but let me first make it quite clear 
that whether or no ability adds anything to value, it is, under any 
system of highly organised production, the main cause of the main- 
tenance and the increase of productivity. Human energy in England, 
as the Socialists are the first people to admit, is vastly more produc- 
tive now than it was forty years ago. The same number of people, 
in the same time, produce a vastly increased number of commodities. 
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The whole, or nearly the whole, of this result is due not to labour 
but to ability. It would be easy to prove this, from an endless 
number of instances; but proof is hardly necessary, first, because the 
fact is so evident in itself, and secondly, because the Socialists do not 
for a moment deny it. Labour itself, according to Karl Marx, can 
increase in productivity i in two ways only: either by becoming more 
intense, or by having its hours each day extended ; and capitalists, 
he says, have done their best, or worst, both to extend and to intensify 
it for their own advantage ; but the results of both these processes, as 
he quite plainly admits, have been insignificant when compared to those 
produced by the action of ability. ‘The productiveness of labour,” 
he writes, ‘‘ develops continually with the uninterrupted advance of 
science and technology.” Thus “ chemistry,” he adds, “not only 
multiplies the number of useful materials and the useful application 
of those already known, . . [but] it teaches at the same time 
how to throw the esemmnente of the processes of production and con- 
sumption back again into the circle of the process of reproduction.” ! 
Again, he reminds us that “in 1782 all the wool-crop in England of 
the three preceding years lay untouched for want of labourers, and so 
it must have lain if newly invented machinery had not come to its aid 
and spun it.”? Tt is true that Marx does not make use of the term 
ability ; but it is evident that when he speaks of chemistry, of science, 
of technology, of invention, he speaks, and he means to speak, of forms 
of human energy which are quite distinct from collective, average, 
or social labour; nor need I further defend my previous assertion, 
because Marx and his disciples would not for a moment question it. 
Their error lies not in their denying this patent fact, but in their 
having not properly analysed it and not having realised its con- 
sequences. Ability, then, we may say without fear of question, is the 
chief cause of that extraordinary increase in productivity which of 
late years, at any rate, has characterised industrial energy. 

The Socialists, I say, do not deny this, and they do not conceive that 
they have any concern to deny it. According to their theory, it does 
not touch their argument. Their answer is as follows, and we have 
already glanced at it: Ability does increase the number of commodi- 
ties produced by a given number of hours of energy, but it does not 
increase their value. ‘If,’ says Mr. Hyndman, interpreting the 
treatise of Marx for us, “labour is more productive, more values 
in use are obtained, and if less productive, less ; only the value for 
exchange remains unaltered. . . . Say that a coat is worth twice as much 
as ten yardsof cloth .... It is worth twice as much as the cloth because 
the cloth contains only half as much human labour. . . . Reduce the 
quantity of labour needed to make a coat by one half, and two coats 
are only worth what one was before.” Again, Karl Marx tells us 
that “the extension and intensity of labour being given,’’ Ricardo 


(1) Capital, vol. ii. p. 617. (2) Lbid., p. 618. 
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is “accurate in saying that a million men always produce in manufac- 
tures the same value.’ 

The confusion of thought involved in this theory, the way in 
which a far-reaching and momentous fallacy is concealed by it in the 
folds of a most simple and obvious truth, is astonishing. Let us 
consider the truth first. What Mr. Hyndman tells us about the coat 
and the cloth will serve us for an example as well as anything else. 
He supposes two cases, of which the first is this: The same amount 
of labour is required to produce a coat as is required to produce 
twenty yards of cloth. Therefore, in point of value, a coat equals 
twenty yards of cloth. To get twenty yards of cloth”you have to 
give one coat. He then changes his supposition thus. Only half the 
amount of labour is required to produce a coat that is required to 
produce twenty yards of cloth. In this case, he says, to get twenty 
yards of cloth you will have to give two coats instead of one. Two 
coats will have only the same value that one coat had before. 

Now this, at first sight, seems perfectly simple and obvious, and 
under certain circumstances it might be true; but whether it is true 
or false depends altogether on circumstances to which Mr. Hynd- 
man makes not the faintest allusion. As to his first supposition, we 
quite agree with him. We have two commodities, the product of 
labour only, and they exchange exactly in proportion to the labour 
embodied in them; but when he passes from this supposition to the 
next, his meaning becomes utterly uncertain. He says, “ reduce the 
quantity of labour needed to make a coat by one-half; ”’ but he does 
not tell us how we are to suppose the reduction made. Does he 
merely mean that we are to change our conception arbitrarily of the 
amount of labour needed to make a certain value-in-use ? or is the 
change supposed to imply some introduction of machinery or increase 
of strength and dexterity in the man who makes the coat, and to 
represent a contrast between two actual periods? If he means the 
former, he is, in a certain sense, perfectly right. Given a state of 
society in which labour is the sole agent in production, and in which 
the sole change, we imagine, is in the labour required in coat-making, 
the imagined value of coats will rise or fall with the amount of labour 
we choose to imagine embodied in them. But this is hardly a very 
instructive fact to dwell upon. It is virtually the same thing as 
imagining a change either in the customs or the climate of the 
community, which, whilst leaving a coat equally useful, halves the 
length of its skirts and does away with its sleeves, or even reduces it 
to a single girdle of cloth. The value of coats, under these circum- 
stances, naturally falls. 

But if Mr. Hyndman means by his illustration to typify some 
actual fact in the history of industrial progress, then, before we can 
draw any lesson at all from it, we must inquire by what process he 


(1) England for All, p. 36. (2) Capital, vol. ii. p. 619, note. 
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supposes the reduction in the labour of coat-making to have been 
accomplished, and also what his suppositions are as to certain other 
particulars. The coats remain the same in shape and bulk; the men 
remain the same in intelligence and in muscular power. Is their 
labour doubled in productivity by some “ mystery” peculiar to a 
guild of tailors? and would any outsider who competed with this 
guild be still obliged to expend on a coat the same labour as formerly ? 
In that case the old value of the coat would be quite, or very nearly, 
maintained, unless the members of the guild were to compete against 
one another. Whether they competed against one another or no 
would depend on whether or no the production of coats being 
doubled, there were a demand for the increased number at the 
old prices. Were there not such a demand, the coats would 
doubtless fall in value; but supposing the increased produc- 
tivity to be the secret of a limited body, their value would 
certainly not fall in proportion to the diminution of the labour. 
The tailors as a body would to a greater or less degree be richer. 
Let us suppose, however, that there is no “ mystery ”’ in the matter, 
and that the labour of coat-making is abridged by a process equally 
accessible to all. In that case Mr. Hyndman is in a certain sense 
right. The exchange-value of each coat will be halved ; and supposing 
no improvement to have taken place in the production of gold, or any 
other commodity, the result will simply be that coats are twice as 
cheap as formerly ; yet even in this case the sum of value produced 
will have been increased. I will explain how. The tailor, we will 
say to begin with, makes twelve coats in the year, the value of each 
coat being £5. Eleven of these he sells to his customers, and wears 
one himself. That is to say, out of his income of £60 he has to 
spend £5 on himself. We now change the situation. Owing to 
‘some improved method of machinery, we will say our tailor makes 
not twelve coats in the year, but twenty-four ; and the value of each 
coat falls consequently to £2 10s. His gross income is thus still 
only £60, but his own coat has fallen in value with the others ; it 
costs £2 10s. instead of £5; and after having met all his former 
expenses, he has every year an extra £2 10s. in his pocket. A 
similar thing happens in the case of each of his customers. Each of 
them originally, to buy one necessary coat, had to work for a month 
out of every year. Now he has to work for a fortnight only; then a 
fortnight’s labour is set free, and the value of that labour is added 
to the labourer’s income. He may either employ this labour in 
getting a second coat for himself, or in working in a garden and pro- 
ducing vegetables, or he may turn it to account in any other manner 
he pleases. But the fact remains that he now produces in the year 
just so much extra value as this liberated labour expresses. The 
situation may be stated in two ways—from the point of view of the 
tailor, and from the point of view of all other producers. What the 
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other producers find is this, that the abridgment of labour needed to 
make a coat has caused the value of their products in relation to 
coats to rise. What the tailor finds is, that he has each year the 
value of an extra fortnight’s labour. 

Mr. Hyndman’s illustration, however, is in one way very imper- 
fect. He seems to conceive—and he is only following Marx in this 
—that the abridgment of labour in any special branch of industry 
does nothing but multiply and cheapen the one special commodity 
which that branch produces. Halve the labour needed to make a coat, 
he says, and instead of twelve coats at £5 a piece, we have twenty- 
four at £2 10s. So Marx also: “The more use-values—e.y. 
stockings—a working day yields to the stocking manufacturer the 
richer he is in stockings.” * All the Socialistic economists seem to 
check their thoughts here, whereas the real result of the abridgments 
of labour in question is something far wider. In a given state of 
society, if the labour of coat-making and stocking-making is halved, 
instead of the quantities of coats and stockings being doubled, a large 
part of the said labour is gradually applied to the production of some 
new commodity, and thus not only are existing comforts and luxuries 
cheapened, but new comforts and luxuries are being continually intro- 
duced. Formerly in a year the labour of twelve tailors resulted, we will 
say, in 144 coats ; now the labour of the same twelve men results in 144 
coats and 144 paraffin lamps also. These lamps represent the entire 
value of the labour embodied in them; and that labour that has been 
set free for the purpose of this new industry is virtually labour added 
to the community—is virtually so much new value. It is perfectly 
true that there can be no general rise in values. It is equally true 
that there can be no general fall. Let human energy increase 
equally in all departments of production and in the person of every 
producer, and the value of each special product, such as a coat ora 
pair of stockings, will remain always the same; but increase of pro- 
ductivity, though it causes no rise in value, does call more of the 
same values into existence. 

Ability then enters into value, because it increases the productivity 
of industrial energy ; and its amount, or the amount of value due to 
it, has some proportion to the increase of the products. Whether it 
is always or exactly proportional to this increase we must consider by- 
and-by. At present it will be enough to add one further observation 
about it. When we speak of ability, just as when we speak of labour, 
we are not speaking either of abstract or impersonal energy; we are 
speaking of energy embodied in or monopolised by a particular man, 
or a particular body of men. When the Socialist tells us that labour 
in nine hours creates a value, say, of cight shillings, he means that 
the labour of some given man—James Smith—has embodied itself in 
some given commodity—the chair, we will say, by Jacob Brown’s 


(1) Capital, vol. ii. p. 619, note. 
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bedside ; and that individual chair of Brown’s would have had no ex- 
istence but for the individual labour of Smith. In the same way, 
when we speak of ability having created any given amount of value, 
we mean ability embodied and residing in some individual man, and 
no more capable of being appropriated at will by others than the 
muscles of James Smith are capable of being multiplied and incor- 
porated into the bodies of his various “ mates.” It will be necessary 
for us by-and-by to bear this in mind; for there are certain forms. 
of ability which in the very act of functioning cease to be peculiar 
to the able person. Such would be the discovery of some new process 
or principle equally applicable to all forms of labour, and so simple 
that, when once made use of, all the world could understand it and 
use it likewise. In such cases the ability in question would cease, 
for the economist, to be ability at all; it would become part and parcel 
of common or average labour, and we should put to the credit of such 
labour whatever value it added to each hour of human energy. Here 
is an illustration. Five hundred navvies, under the direction of one 
of themselves, make five miles of railway in a year. This represents 
the productivity of common or average labour. Directed by the 
ability of the late Mr. Brassey, they make in the same time, not five 
miles, but ten. The productivity of five hundred men’s energy 
is thus doubled by the ability of the five hundred and first. If, 
that is, Mr. Brassey’s ability exerted itself by certain superintend- 
ence, and ceased the moment he ceased himself to exercise it, the 
entire increase in the productivity of the energy in question would 
be due to his ability—labour would have contributed nothing to it. 

I shall devote my next article to a fuller explanation of what I 
have just said with regard to the increase of values, and also to the 
amount of the increase due to ability, and the various forms under 
which, at various times, ability enters as an element into industrial 
energy. We shall then be led, by the natural course of the inquiry, 
to consider what capital is, and why it yields interest, and what, 
apart from the mere hostilities of the moment, are the underlying 
relations between the labouring and the capitalistic classes. 

W. H. Matnock. 
























































































A VISIT TO JAPAN. 


To see Japan to perfection it is necessary to travel under official 
auspices. The trip now about to be described was undertaken at the 
invitation of the Governor of Hong Kong. Of course every door 
was open to such a traveller, and Sir George Bowen was everywhere 
welcomed with all that hospitality for which the Japanese are famous. 

Japan is emphatically an interesting country ; interesting not only 
because of the wonderful social and political changes through which 
she has recently passed, but also because, as the pioneer of Western 
civilisation in the Orient, she is destined, with her numerous popula- 
tion, large resources, and hereditary martial spirit, to become, one 
day, a powerful ally or a formidable enemy of any European State 
seeking to pursue a vigorous policy in the East. As events are 
shaping themselves at present, it appears reasonable to predict that 
Great Britain and Japan will ere long find themselves ranged side by 
side to check Russia’s advance towards the Korea; and that the same 
community of danger will draw China into an alliance which would 
be the means of breaking down her immemorial isolation. Before 
starting on our travels in the interior of Japan, let us, then, devote a 
moment to the statistics of Europe’s present friend and England’s 
prospective ally. 

The population of the Island Empire is now about thirty-seven 
millions, and its annual public revenue approaches sixteen millions 
sterling. Its foreign trade (including exports and imports) amounts 
to twelve millions sterling. There are already three hundred and 
thirty miles of railway completed, and lines are being steadily pushed 
forward so as to open out the entire country. There is an effective 
army, with peace and war establishments of eighty-two thousand 
and one hundred and ten thousand men respectively, thoroughly 
trained and equipped in European style; and a navy of some twenty- 
five ships of all sizes, including seven ironclads. Both the army 
and navy are provided with artillery, rifles, &c., of approved modern 
types. There are complete systems of telegraphs, post-offices, police, 
savings-banks, jails, universities, schools, and colleges, lighthouses, 
meteorological observatories, &c., all on the best European or 
American models. And these immense innovations have been accom- 
plished within the short space of fifteen years, and so economically 
that the whole national debt amounts to only about one year's 
revenue. 

As for the political state of this remarkable nation, it is well 
known that for several centuries the Executive Government was 
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usurped by the Shdguns (analogous to the Maires du Palais of old 
French history), who ruled at Yedo (now called Tékiyé), while the 
legitimate sovereign, the Mikado, was relegated to dignified seclu- 
sion at Kydté. The Shéguns were virtually the chiefs of a feudal 
oligarchy of Daimyo, or territorial nobles, who exercised almost 
absolute power in their several provinces. This feudal despotism had 
long been borne with impatience by the mass of the Japanese 
nation, and was finally abolished by the revolution of 1868, which 
restored the Mikado to his ancient authority. The powers and 
privileges of the feudal barons have disappeared in Japan as com- 
pletely as in Europe; but a revived aristocracy of more than five 
hundred families has been formed from among the leading Daimyo 
and Kuge (or court nobles), together with the most able and influ- 
ential functionaries of the new régime. Japan has now her princes, 
dukes, marquises, counts, and barons, who will form the Second 
Chamber of the National Legislature, which it is proposed to con- 
voke for the first time in 1890. There will also be an elected Cham- 
ber of Representatives of the people. At present, the Imperial 
Government is carried on by a Ministry named by and responsible 
to the Mikado. Japan has fully entered the comity of nations, and 
maintains ambassadors at the chief capitals of the world. Her states- 
men have shown that they are well able to hold their own with the 
representatives of the most powerful nations. During the recent 
Franco-Chinese hostilities they maintained a delicate and difficult 
neutrality with discretion and vigour. 

Yet the reader must not be induced by these facts to forget 
that seventeen years ago the great majority of the feudal nobles 
who governed the islands of the Rising Sun! were firm believers in a 
tradition that the security of their hearths and homes depended on 
holding aloof from foreign intercourse. Neither must he forget, as 
he journeys comfortably by steamer and railway to Kyété, that in 
those not yet distant feudal days, when the selfish interests of each 
chieftain prompted him to keep his clansmen in and his rivals out 
by making egress and ingress as difficult as possible, travelling in 
Japan was pretty much what travelling in England was two cen- 
turies ago. Now, however, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, it would probably be difficult to find so much as one genuine 
seclusionist or obstructionist, while the tourist encounters as few 
obstacles as in a European country. The Imperial Government is 
thoroughly centralised ; while for purposes of local administration 
the empire is divided into three cities (/«)—Tékiy6, the eastern 
capital, Kydté, the western capital, and Osaka—and thirty-six pre- 





(1) Nippon, the Japanese name for the country. Japan is adopted from the Dutch, 
who for two centuries (from about a.p. 1650-1854) were the only European nation 
allowed to trade with the empire, and that only at the single port of Nagasaki. 
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fectures (Jen), corresponding to the departments in France. In 
each city there is a governor (Chiji), and in each prefecture a pre- 
fect (Kenrei), whose powers resemble those of French préfets. The 
governors and prefects are assisted by local assemblies, the members 
of which, elected by the inhabitants of the city or prefecture, assess 
and dispose of the local taxes by vote, and carry on their discussions 
with a decorum and practical good sense which would do credit to 
any legislative assembly in the world. 

Thus much premised, we may set out on our travels with the 
Governor of Hongkong to Kyété, the Moscow, as Tékiyé is the 
St. Petersburg, of Japan. 

The principal inn at Kydté commands a prospect such as few 
hotels in the world can boast. It is a handsome roomy building, 
with a charming garden and a very tolerable cuisine ; and now that 
the railway renders Ky6té easily accessible, Ya-ami, as this delightful 
inn is called, ought to reap a rich harvest from tourists. Sir George 
Bowen, however, did not stop at Ya-ami. Count Inouye, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, thinking that the Governor might like to have 
practical experience of life d /a Japonnaise, had directed that a building 
called the Gehin-kwan, of purely Japanese construction and arrange- 
ments, should be prepared for his reception. The Gehin-kwan is a 
club supported by private subscription of the Japanese nobles ; but, at 
the request of the Government, it was readily given up for this 
special occasion. Originally the summer residence of a well-known 
Kuge, or court noble, it presents all the most refined features of 
Japanese domestic architecture ; while from its southern and eastern 
faces one looks out upon a beautiful plain reaching to the foot of hills 
with soft contours and richly wooded nooks. The garden of course 
is delightful. Kyétéd is a city of delightful gardens, and at the 
Gehin-kwan a happy combination of shrubberies and rockeries sur- 
rounds a miniature lake with three tiny waterfalls, over which big 
gold-fish roll themselves with lazy confidence. Foreign bedsteads 
would have seemed quite incongruous with such an environment. 
They were, however, ready to be set up if desired, for Japanese hos- 
pitality does not trust its own judgment where the comfort of a 
guest is concerned. But the Governor and his party, one and all, 
preferred piles of wadded silk quilts, in true Japanese fashion, to 
the convential fourposter, and no one regretted his choice. 

The first of the Kydt6 sights visited was the palace. This build- 
ing might be nearly eleven hundred years old, had it escaped the 
many vicissitudes incidental to feudalism. But since the Emperor 
Kwam-mu moved his residence hither in 793 A.p., the palace has 
frequently suffered from fire. But as history tells us that at each 
successive restoration the greatest care was taken to preserve the 
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features, both decorative and architectural, of the original building, 
the visitor can feel assured that he sees now the sort of residence which 
the Emperors of Japan have occupied since the eighth century. 
What strikes him chiefly is the air of simplicity that pervades the 
place. Everything is refined and artistic, but nothing grand or 
imposing. Japanese rooms do not satisfy Western canons of pro- 
portion ; they lack loftiness, and this fault derives greater promi- 
minence from long lines of sliding doors which encroach upon the 
walls and leave little free space overhead. Even the throne cham- 
ber, a room of immense size, resembles a monster corridor rather 
than a hall of state. Something of the simplicity which distinguishes 
Japanese residences is due, of course, to the absence of furniture. 
An European palace, stripped of its gorgeous hangings and rich 
chattels, would look but a poor sort of place, and the furniture of a 
Japanese room is limited to a few flower-vases and pictures in the 
alcove. Still there remains about the palace at Ky6t6 an atmosphere 
of dignity well suited to our conceptions of that mysterious Lama- 
like, semi-divine being, the Mikado, who, leaving his barons to build 
massive castles and to raise grand mortuary temples for their tombs, 
was content himself to live in a palace where his only protection was 
the reverence of his subjects, and from whence no rumours of luxury 
or extravagance could teach the people that their saintly Sovereign 
depended on the vulgar accessories of opulence, like the upstart 
Shéguns who long usurped his executive power. The painters of 
the Shijo school, to whom the present building is indebted for its 
decorations, were not the giants of Japanese art, but within the 
range of their specialities—flowers, birds, and fishes—their work 
was remarkably delicate and faithful. Some of their paintings on 
the sliding doors and panels of the palace rooms are delightful 
examples of finished skill, and form, as a whole, an invaluable memo- 
rial of the point reached by the pictorial art of Japan in the last 
days of her national seclusion. 

The two gentlemen who received the Governor at the gate of the 
palace, and acted thenceforth as the most courteous of guides, were 
titled members of the Huge, or court noble class; that is to say, 
men who could trace their genealogies back far beyond any aris- 
tocracy in Europe. Japanese national feeling requires that the 
former imperial residence should be entrusted to the care of dignified 
custodians. 

On the whole, the palace of the Mikados at Kydété resembles in many 
respects the old palace of the Sultans at Constantinople, the suc- 
cessors of the Roman Emperors of the East. The very title “ Mikado,” 
signifying, as it does, “exalted (mi) gate (kado),” is identical with 
that of “the Sublime Porte ” applied to the Sultan. 
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After the palace, the traveller naturally directs his steps towards 
the grand temples with which Kyété abounds. 

The two creeds prevalent in Japan are Shinto and Buddhism. 
These, however, are so thoroughly intermingled in practice that, 
despite a resolute governmental attempt to separate them, the num- 
ber of pure Shintoists or pure Buddhists is very small. Shinto is 
the original cult of Japan. It is based chiefly on the worship of 
nature and of ancestors, which in practice takes a form analogous to 
the worship of their household gods, the Lares and Penates, by the 
Romans. Buddhism, on the other hand, was first imported from 
China in the seventh century of the Christian era. The term Shinto 
signifies the ‘‘ Way of the Gods,” and was adopted to distinguish 
the native beliefs and rites from those of the foreign religion known 
as Butsudo, or the “ Way of Buddha.” It is still a moot question 
whether Shinto deserves to be called a religion at all. It certainly 
contains no moral code, nor does it indicate any guide of conduct 
other than the promptings of conscience. Its objects of worship are 
vague personifications of cosmic forces, and it wholly dispenses with 
everything calculated to impress the senses. Its affinities with the 
primitive cults of China and India have not yet been fully traced, 
but there is convincing evidence that they exist. When Buddhism 
came with its idols, its temples, its priestly castes, and its gorgeous 
ceremonies its effect upon the national character became more and 
more marked as the ages went by. To its influence has been ascribed, 
in a large degree, not only the decay of the primitive simplicity of 
the Japanese national faith, but also the decline, during many ages, 
of the authority of the Mikado, the true representative of the nation ; 
and the rise, on their ruins, of an organised feudalism, a priestly 
hierarchy, and a military despotism. These exotic institutions were 
(as we have already seen) swept away by the revolution of 1868 
(rightly styled by the Japanese the “ Restoration”), which was also 
itself, in part, the outgrowth of the importation of foreign ideas 
and principles, but this time from Modern Europe, and not, as before, 
from India and China. Now, Christianity is beginning to win its 
way. The difficulties in its path were once very formidable. When 
Westerns first came to Japan, they were received with open arms. 
In 1613, the illustrious Regent Iyeyasu made with Sir Thomas Smith, 
England’s representative, a treaty which, in the words of its first 
article, gave “free licence to the subjects of Great Britain for ever, 
to come safely into any of our ports of our Empire of Japan, with 
their ships and their merchandise, without any hindrance to them or 
their goods; and to abide, buy, sell, and barter, according to their 
own manner with all nations; to tarry here as long as they think 
good, and to depart at their pleasure.” But this licence was not 
long of fruitful gain. Already Jesuit intrigues and sectarian quarrels 
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had led to disturbance and confusion. The Roman Catholic propa- 
gandists incited their disciples to destroy the temples of Buddha and 
to persecute the priests, while the Portuguese and Dutch traders 
rivalled each other in trickery and extortion. For the first time in 
her history Japan became acquainted with the horrors of religious 
feuds and intolerance. Her rulers at first sought by comparatively 
gentle means to control these abuses, but were subsequently con- 
strained to banish the Portuguese altogether, and to adopt the 
severest measures of repression against the native Christians. The 
country ceased to be a profitable field for trade. The English settlers 
turned their ships homewards in 1628. Forty-five years later, they 
tried to renew the treaty of Iyeyasu, but so vivid was the recollec- 
tion of the intrigues and excesses of the early Roman Catholic 
propagandists, that the alliance between the royal families of Great 
Britain and Portugal, in the reign of Charles II., sufficed to close 
Japan against all Englishmen. Tradition deepened the dislike and 
apprehension excited by the events of those early days. In Japanese 
eyes every alien became a Bateren (padre) and therefore an evil per- 
son harbouring mischievous designs against the integrity of the 
empire. The Japanese is a patriot before everything. When 
foreigners came, in 1856, with ships of war, to force their intercourse 
upon the country, every brave man in the land believed himself bound 
by all the principles he respected, to expel the dangerous intruders. 
Happily this feeling did not long survive contact with Western 
civilisation, but being rooted in the memory of Christian political 
intrigues, its last active vestiges were anti-Christian. The new 
preachers of the Christian faith had, therefore, a hard battle to fight. 
But they won their way gradually. There are now from forty to 
fifty thousand baptized Japanese Christians; and it is well known 
that several of the ablest and most influential statesmen in the empire 
advocate the adoption of a creed which they regard as the basis of 
European civilisation. So far, however, as it is possible to foresee at 
present, absolute tolerance will be the attitude of the Government 
towards all faiths. There will be no State religion. When the 
new Civil Code—now completed and only awaiting final revision— 
is promulgated, its first article will probably declare all creeds equal 
in the sight of the law. Practically they are already equal, for 
high official positions and chairs of learning are occupied by profess- 
ing native Christians. 

We proceed now to visit the prince of the Kydété temples, Nishi 
Hongwanji. Nothing can be grander than its Hondo, or principal 
hall of worship, covering an area of 954 square yards. Looking 
between the majestic gilt pillars which support the coffered 
ceiling, one discerns, in the dim light, a gorgeous shrine, flanked 
on either side by immense alcoves, rich with masterpieces of 
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glyptic and pictorial art. The whole place hasan air of vastness and 
dignity which ought to strike worshippers with awe. Yet somehow 
the worshippers do not appear to be much impressed. Here, for 
example, we see an old woman with a pretty lass of seventeen or 
eighteen, who patter up the stone steps to the principal entrance, and 
stand for a moment framed in the gateway, contributing a little 
heart of brilliant but dainty colouring to the masses of gloriously 
carved chrysanthemums that seem to have grown about the pillars 
and lintel in some age when wood bore blossoms. The old lady’s 
face is sufficiently solemn, but it is the solemnity of wrinkles only; 
nothing of its gravity is reflected in the happy interest of the girl’s 
look. They stop in the courtyard to gaze at the wonderful Itcho 
tree, whose delicate leaves enjoy the miraculous reputation of pro- 
tecting the great temple against fire by converting themselves into 
water-spouts at any moment of peril. The wrinkles multiply a little 
in the old lady’s face, as she passes from under the shadow of this 
marvel, and the girl’s lips, parted by an exclamation of timid incre- 
dulity, are demurely pursed again as she throws into the portly cash- 
box of the temple a little offering of copper coins, neatly twisted into 
a strand of paper. Then you see that for a time they both become 
very reverential, as they pass, sandal-less, up the spacious aisle, and 
that, arrived before the altar, the girl prays, clapping her hands 
softly, and otherwise observing the conventionalities of worship 
carefully enough, while the old lady plunges suddenly into a suppli- 
cation so fervent that every one of her wrinkles seems to take a part 
in it, and you feel relieved at its brevity for the sake of her decrepi- 
tude. But after this scanty ceremonial, there is, apparently, no more 
thought of deity or demon. The two devote themselves to sight- 
seeing, busily but unobtrusively, and are evidently thankful that 
chance has added a party of foreign tourists to the lions of the day. 
“Well,” moralises one of the tourists, ‘‘ there seems to be more form 
than feeling about these rites. Worship is not plentiful, and what 
there is, looks slightly superficial.” The remark is in some respects 
just. Buddhism is not an exacting religion. It expects its votaries 
to support the church and to govern their lives by the great law of 
cause and effect. But it imposes on them no elaborate ceremonies, 
nor asks them to practise the pretence of long prayers. The believer 
in Buddhism does not expound his desires before the altar. He only 
repeats a reverential formula of invocation, and leaves the rest to 
Powers which he may not venture to instruct. It should be remem- 
bered that a Buddhist temple, like a Roman Catholic cathedral, and 
like the eye and ear of God, is always open. There are special 
services, attended now largely now sparsely, but, at ordinary times, 
the devotee who leaves his business to visit the shrine, no less than 
the passing pilgrim, comes to look as much as to pray. A religion 
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surrounded by accessories that appeal to the senses must not expect 
the homage of mind alone. Even a Protestant church would soon 
cease to attract worshippers only were its door open to every passing 
foot, its walls graced by masterpieces of ancient art, and its niches 
rich with grand decorations. It has been said with truth that almost 
everything distinctive of the Roman Catholic forms of Christianity 
is also to be found in Buddhism ; such as images, pictures, lights, 
altars, incense, vestments, masses, rosaries, monks, nuns, acolytes, 
wayside shrines, monasteries, nunneries, celibacy, fasts, vigils, 
retreats, pilgrimages, mendicant friars, shaven heads, orders of 
clergy, clerical habits, purgatory, intercession by saints and priests, 
indulgences, abbots, abbesses, neophytes, relics, relic worship, with 
many other resemblances in rites and ceremonies. The images of 
Kwan-on, the Goddess of Mercy, in Buddhist temples, so vividly 
recall the images of the Virgin Mary in Roman Catholic churches, 
that this alone has often been regarded as almost amounting to 
a proof of affinity. 

Behind the Nishi Hongwanji temple are the State apartments and 
the residence of the Abbot. The great Shinshiu sect, to which the 
Hongwanji belongs, has for centuries received its chief prelates from 
the imperial family. Since the,Restoration of 1869, and its accom- 
panying attempt to set up the Shinto form of worship in preference 
to Buddhism, the affinity of these high Buddhist dignitaries to the 
Throne has not been quite so close, but the principle remains unim- 
paired. For persons of such high consideration, both by birth and 
position, there would naturally be provided a dwelling of whatever 
magnificence the resources of the temple could afford. These 
resources, in the case of the Hongwanji, were virtually unlimited. 
It has to be remembered, too, that the representatives of noble 
families whose mortuary tablets were deposited at these temples, 
made it a habit to come there for purposes of worship at certain fixed 
seasons, and that, being accompanied on these occasions by an 
immense retinue, and surrounded by all the insignia of their rank, 
their fitting reception became a matter of considerable importance. 
The principal state apartment at the Nishi Hongwanji is worthy to 
receive any potentate, whatever the measure of his magnificence. 
There is perceptible, indeed, the same fault which disfigures almost 
all Japanese rooms, insufficient height ; and Western visitors would 
be disposed to cavil at the pillars of unvarnished wood which support 
the roof, and which, though knotless and finely grained, consort ill 
with the lavish wealth of finished decoration on the walls and ceiling. 
But with these exceptions, the room is at once majestic and beautiful. 
Every available space, whether on wall or ceiling, carries a picture 
from the brush of the celebrated Motonobu, founder of the Kano 
School, whose name receives in Japan veneration scarcely inferior to 
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that accorded by Europeans to his contemporary Raphael. Tew, we 
imagine, who have enjoyed the privilege of examining these master- 
pieces, will deny to Japanese painters in past centuries a conspicuous 
place in the pages of art history. So vigorously executed are the 
Chinese sages in the alcove, that they appear to be stepping solemnly 
out into the aureate atmosphere which pervades the apartment, 
reflected from its broad expanses of gilded panel#and niches. 

Beyond lies a long suite of noble apartments, adorned with the 
best efforts of the painters of the Middle Ages. A student of Japanese 
pictorial art might pass many an hour profitably and pleasantly 
among these rare specimens, the history of each one of which is care- 
fully preserved in the temple records. The Governor was here 
received by Mr. Akamatsu, a Buddhist priest, who, during a resi- 
dence of many years at Cambridge, acquired a complete mastery of 
the English language, as well as an extensive knowledge of Western 
sciences. Under his guidance the party visited the beautiful garden of 
the temple, at one side of which stands a celebrated summer-house, the 
Pavilion of the Flying Clouds. There may be seen a bath, from which 
the visitor learns that steam baths were among the luxuries of the 
ancient Japanese, as of the ancient Greeks and Romans. Mr. Akamatsu 
took pleasure in showing Sir George Bowen over a large, substantial 
building in European style, which has been recently added to the 
Hongwanji for educational purposes. Here are numerous large class- 
rooms, in which a good modern education is given by competent 
masters. In fact schools have always been attached to the Japanese 
temples and monasteries, as was also the rule with the cathedrals and 
convents of medizeval Europe. 

Next in interest to the Nishi Hongwanji comes the Chion-in. 
Founded in 1211, this great temple had been four times burned to the 
ground before the present buildings were commenced and finished, 
just two and a quarter centuries ago, during the rule of the Shégun 
Iyemitsu. That, however, was a time when the fine arts of Japan, 
though they had fallen below the standards set by some of the great 
masters, were on the whole in their heyday. The great feudal chiefs, 
readily adapting themselves to the humour of the time, vied with 
each other in their patronage of art industries, and every year added 
to the national collections large treasures of keramic, pictorial, and 
glyptic skill. Amid this atmosphere of elegant luxury the Chion-in 
was raised, a monument well worthy of its age. Its approaches, 
lordly sweeps of granite steps, passing under the shade of stately 
trees through richly carved gates, prepare you at once to find within 
one of the finest religious edifices in Kyété, and certainly the best 
preserved. It has been said that, in former times, the great Chinese 
keramists had such a prodigious conception of their technical compe- 
tence that they loved to set themselves tasks apparently impossible. 
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The carpenters engaged in the building of the Chion-in seem to have 
been men of similarly exuberant energy. They constructed the 
verandahs throughout the entire edifice after so subtle a fashion that 
each plank, as the foot falls on it, emits a sort of querulous chirp ; 
which trick of mortise and tenon, idealistic Japanese, professing to 
detect in its results a resemblance to the inexpressibly dulcet trill of 
their country’s nightingale, have been pleased to call ‘ uguisubari.” 
It is well to adapt oneself to circumstances, and if the visitor can 
bring his mood into some sort of tune with this emotional artificiality, 
the genuine beauties of the Chion-in will probably supply him with 
material for a host of happy memories. But let him be never so 
practical and unsympathetic, he cannot but carry away a charmed 
impression of the beautifully decorated suite of rooms within these 
chirping verandahs, where he finds himself one moment marvelling 
at the silence of the flight of Naonobu’s painted geese, the next, 
pausing in involuntary dread lest his approach should alarm Nobu- 
musa’s egret. The Lord Abbot, who owes his exalted position entirely 
to his remarkable erudition, himself received the Governor in the 
state chamber, where were displayed some precious specimens of 
Japanese and Chinese pictorial art. 

It so happened that a religious service of exceptional solemnity 
was to be performed that morning, and when the Governor and his 
party reached the Hondo, the preparatory chant was just commencing. 
One might easily have fancied oneself ina Roman Catholic cathedral. 
Almost all the decorations of the immense hall, 168 feet long by 
138 feet deep and nearly 50 feet high, were concentrated into one 
spot about the altar, the effect being that the whole chancel seemed 
a mass of mellow gold and rich colours, softened, on either side, by 
wide spaces to which the daylight scarcely penetrated. Within a 
circular enclosure, at the hither end of the nave, sat a band of 
acolytes, chanting, to an accompaniment of wooden timbrels, the 
invocation, “‘Namu Amida Butsu.” Their voices were pitched in 
octaves, and by simply varying the number of chanters from time to 
time, the cadence was saved from any wearisome effect. After this 
had continued for some minutes, nine priests, richly robed, emerged 
slowly from the back of the chancel, and kneeled before an equal number 
of small lecterns placed in a line to the left of the altar. Each priest 
carried a chaplet of beads, and on each lectern was a missal. So soonas 
the new comers had taken their places, the chant of the acolytes ceased, 
and then the priest who kneeled in the middle of the row, opening 
his missal, began to read aloud. One by one his companions followed 
his example, and presently the nine voices blended in a monotone, 
varied by the same process as that previously observed in the case of 
the acolytes. After an interval, another similar band paced gravely 
down the chancel, and kneeling opposite the first comers, added their 
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voices, in the same cumulative fashion, to the volume of sound. At 
last the chief priest himself emerged, attended by an acolyte, and 
kneeled, facing the altar, at a large lectern placed between the two 
rows. His share in the ceremony appeared, at first, to be confined 
to burning incense ; but, by and by, those listening became conscious 
that the intonation of the reading priests was growing more and more 
accelerated, until at last their words seemed to pour forth with bewil- 
dering volubility. Then suddenly this peal of resonant crepitation 
died away to a scarcely audible mutter, and before one could be quite 
sure whether or no it had really ceased, the voice of the chief 
priest joined itself to the echoes still trembling in the air, and by 
degrees absorbed them into its own swelling tone. These alternations 
of intoning ‘constituted the whole ceremony; grave and touching 
enough, but very simple. Not that its simplicity was apparent at 
the moment. On the contrary, you carried away the impression of 
having participated in a most elaborate piece of solemnity. It was 
only when you came to dissect that impression, that you found its 
components dwindle into some cleverly interwoven fragments of a 
chanted litany, some gorgeous stoles and cassocks, and an awe- 
imposing edifice. Did you see the thing often enough, it would 
probably find you at last as insensible as these little Maiko (dancing- 
girls), who trip up the steps of the Hondo, peep smilingly in at the 
sombre chanters, and trip away again, with just such faces of sunny 
unconcern as you could fancy them wearing on their way home from 
a dancing lesson. Buddhist believers in the immutable éngia, the 
great law of cause and effect, might have hinted that something 
more than the ties of a common humanity were destined to draw 
together this party of distinguished foreigners and those pretty 
miniatures of Japanese womankind. For the rosy-lipped, jauntily- 
attired lasses, who happened to flutter into the shadow of the great 
temple at the moment when the sedate strangers emerged from it, 
were the very Maiko who, twelve hours before, had been dancing for 
the edification of those same strangers at a Japanese banquet given 
to the Governor. Quite a romantic incident, it must be admitted. 
That any dancing girls should have come, at that precise time, to 
pay their sketchy devotions, was unlikely enough, but that of the five 
or six hundred dancing girls in Kyété these particular damsels 
should have chanced to present themselves at that particular moment, 
was beyond the utmost limit of probability. Everybody who goes to 
Kydté sees, or ought to see, a Geisha performance. The Maiko are 
the butterflies of Japan. Without them your impression of the 
social scenery is incomplete. They are butterflies alike in hue and 
habit. For their attire is all aglow with brilliant tints: tints which 
might be startling if they were not relieved by just the sort of moth- 
like softness that reconciles you to the gaudiness of their wearers’ 
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winged prototypes. And their movements in the dance cannot be 
compared to anything more aptly than to the leisurely undulations of 
a butterfly floating across the sunshine, as though he were conscious 
that his presence is too ornamental and his destination too happy to 
warrant any semblance of busy haste or resolute purpose. Another 
feature, too, of the Maiko’s demeanour cannot fail to charm you—its 
graceful modesty. For the Kydté dancing-girl, as you see her, 
might be a Lucretia. She has an air of the daintiest possible inno- 
cence. However, it may be said, generally, that the Geisha of Japan, 
who include the Maiko, or dancing girls, are often women highly 
accomplished in Japanese music and literature, and that they corre- 
spond to the Hetere of ancient Greece. Many a Japanese Pericles 
has found his Aspasia in one of their number. The arrangements at 
a Japanese banquct resemble those of old at Athens and Rome. The 
convives recline round three sides of the room, as in the ancient fric/i- 
nium, While the fourth side and the centre are left for the domestics 
who serve the viands, and for the evolutions of the dancing-girls, 
who act as cup-bearers during the repast. 

One day, at least, ought to be devoted by every visitor to the study 
of Kyété under its business aspects. Lovers of the modern aspects 
of Japanese art will there find a host of articles, presenting every 
species of decoration, and resplendent with gold, silver, and glittering 
enamels. As for the tourist, a step beyond workshops which “ gleam 
and glow with brilliant iridescent dyes,” brings him side by side with 
Omar Khayyam’s picture: 





‘* A potter, near his modest cot, 

Was shaping many an urn and pot; 

He took the clay for earthen things, 

From beggars’ fect and heads of kings.” 
Never were there seen anywhere else potters of such unobtrusive 
mien working in materials of such patrician associations. Before the 
tide of a bustling modern civilization swept by and disturbed their 
fashions and their ways, the people of Kydét6é had dwelt for so many 
centuries in the shadow of a courtly aristocracy that their very 
words and motions became insensibly impregnated with gentle 
decorum. Even in this shed, with its tubs of half-mixed clay, its 
rude benches, and its marl-stained utensils, you see men and lads so 
perfectly self-possessed, that the sudden entry of half-a-dozen foreign 
visitors fails to betray them into the slightest exhibition of curiosity. 
Not one of them remembers himself, or imagines that you have 
any concern for the worker outside his work, from which if he 
raises his eyes once to contemplate the new comers, it must be 
after they have passed his place, for they never detect the atten- 
tion. For the rest, the potteries of Kyété labour under all the 
disadvantages of domestic industry, and are relieved by none of 
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its advantages. Domestic industry is essentially conservative and 
old-fashioned. It loves to cling to ancestral grooves, and takes 
a pride in employing the fingers of the children precisely as 
their fathers’ fingers were employed before them. And there are no 
insuperable economical obstacles in the way of this fantasy, so long 
as an industry is essentially domestic; that is to say, so long as it 
engages only the otherwise unengaged moments of the members of 
the household, and supplies the market with products which repre- 
sent labour saved from total unproductiveness. But so soon as it 
begins to be carried on by hired hands, new obligations are incurred. 
Respect must then be paid to novel processes and economical 
improvements, unless the industry is to be hopelessly distanced by 
more prudent rivals. At the Kyét6 potteries, however, no reflections 
of this nature seem as yet to have disturbed the changeless tenor of 
the manufacturers’ ways. Each house has its own kiln and its own 
little staff of workmen, and each process of these disassociated 
industries continues to involve as great a waste of time and material 
on its own account as though Japan had not yet been brought into 
contact with foreign competition, nor abandoned a policy under which 
art industries basked in the sunshine of unlimited local patronage. 
It cannot be long before the consequences of this conservatism begin 
to be inconvenient, but in the interim the old habits have charms 
which one would fain see preserved. Under what industrial condi- 
tions save those of traditional Japan could one find, for example, 
such a workshop as that of the celebrated enameller Namikawa 
Kiyoyuki? You are shown into a room furnished with simple 
elegance, and conveying no indication of its owner’s trade. Beside 
it, however, is a smaller chamber, in the walls of which are little 
glass-doored recesses, containing a very few specimens of exquisite 
enamel-work, overhung by certificates of merit awarded to Nami- 
kawa’s productions at various foreign exhibitions. The owner him- 
self is there to receive you: a genuine representative of soft-voiced, 
gentle-mannered Ky6été, who never seems to have been ruffled in his 
life, and whose wares appear to acquire enhanced value from his 
dainty touch. The only thing you could call quick about the man 
is his intelligence. He divines what you want to know before you 
have succeeded in making it quite intelligible to yourself, and 
explains it to you so easily and clearly that you begin to form a 
better estimate of your own perceptive faculties. Should you like 
to visit the workshop? Certainly, above all with such a guide; and 
so you follow Mr. Namikawa, half suspicious at first that his polite 
attention is only a mask, and that he proposes to play you a practical 
joke ; for instead of taking you to a workshop, he conducts you to a 
very pretty garden; not a spacious park, to be sure, but yet a place 
where “ moss-grown rockeries find leafy homes,” and the air is busy 
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with “ the splash and stir of fountain” and cascade. Apparently the 
enamellers’ fancy derives inspiration from their pleasant surroundings; 
for the garden belongs to the workshop as much as to the residence 
of its master, and as the workers sit weaving strips of copper into 
delicate designs, the leaves and shrubs they copy look in at them 
through the window. There are only three men and a girl in the 
workshop. ‘T'wo of them are similarly employed forming with the 
finest copper-wire upon vase or bowl cellular traceries, which 
the third fills with enamels, while the fourth polishes a vessel that 
has emerged from the furnace. After all, this meagre description 
pretty well covers the whole process, though the look of concentrated 
patience in each worker’s face prepares you for the master’s explana- 
tion, that to build up the labyrinth of tracery on a single vase some- 
times involves two or three years’ labour. The Japanese artisans 
have mastered the secret of colour, while, being naturally endowed 
with fingers of really wonderful deftness, they are enabled to 
produce the beautiful fancies of their country’s art even in such 
intractable outlines as bands of copper. This industry is likely to 
survive when others more characteristic of Japan, as we found her 
twenty-five years ago, have ceased to be practised ; for its processes 
cannot be invaded by mechanical devices, and will always remain 
specially suited to Japanese fingers. 

To see how the rising generation of Kydtéa folks is preparing 
itself for the race of life, one cannot do better than visit the Normal 
School for girls. The Governor was accompanied thither by the 
Prefect of the Province, whose familiarity with all the details of this 
and similar establishments showed how much they owe to his zeal. 
The first thing that struck the visitors on entering the school was 
the sound of children’s voices singing a foreign air! Need it be 
said that their curiosity was strongly stirred, and that they so far 
departed from the routine of inspection as to follow this sound at 
once to its source. Making their way into a room at the end of a 
long corridor, they found a dozen tiny lads and lasses, the oldest not 
more than eight, seated on a low dais, and looking as if they heartily 
enjoyed what was going forward. In the centre of the room was a 
harmonium, which a Japanese lady played, and opposite the children 
stood three other ladies, leading the chorus, and beating time by 
clapping their hands, in both of which operations the children joined 
most vigorously, with chubby palms and happy voices. The song 
was Japanese, so far as the words were concerned, but the air was— 
what think you, gentle reader ?—nothing more or less than “ High- 
land Laddie.” So if any one visiting Kyété in the spring, when the 
maple sprouts are beginning to blush and the cherry blossoms to 
burst, should chance to hear this pleasant old ditty lilted by infant 
voices in the street of the old Imperial city, he need only include the 
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event among many startling experiences to be garnered by a visit to 
this country, where the ancient and the modern exist, side by side, 
in apparent harmony. These foreign airs probably become familiar 
to adults as well as to children at the Normal School, for their notes 
were distinctly audible in the adjoining room, a spacious chamber, 
quite full of bright-eyed damsels engaged in receiving a sewing 
lesson. In Kyété the fair sex appear to be very practical. Evi- 
dently they do not despise book-learning, for here you have a large 
suite of class-rooms, in every one of which is a lady instructress, 
lecturing on history, geography, political economy, and such matters, 
with the conventional blackboard, and all the other orthodox para- 
phernalia. But beyond the sewing chamber you find places for 
teaching embroidery, weaving, painting, sericulture, cookery, wash- 
ing and ironing, flower arranging, and in short, everything calculated 
to make a good housewife. A little of this practical spirit might be 
advantageously borrowed by countries which, while they profess to 
lead civilisation, educate, unfortunately, more Dora Spenlows than 
Alice Wakefields. 

An institution not less interesting than the Normal School is the 
Establishment for the Encouragement of Industries, where you can 
see in process of study almost every art in the Japanese répertoire. 
To describe such a place would, however, require a volume instead 
of the short space at our disposal. 

Many other places of interest, both ancient and modern, in Kydté 
invite the tourist’s inspection, but of these none better repays a visit 
than the School for the Deaf and Dumb. The Greeks and Romans 
used to expose or drown their deaf and dumb children, and for 
several centuries after the world had become acquainted with the 
teachings of Christ, it was generally believed that deaf mutes were 
also imbeciles, and that any attempt to instruct them must be fruit- 
less. The Japanese do not appear to have fallen into this error at 
any period of their history. Whether the exceptionally profound 
instinct of parental affection with which they are credited made 
them observe their offspring too closely to be deceived, or whether 
the pressure of indigence was never severe enough to prompt such a 
heartless lessening of mouths to be fed, it is recorded that they have 
always treated their deaf mutes as rational beings. The instruction 
of these unfortunates was, however, undertaken within the family 
circle, and of the methods employed there is necessarily little known. 
Of late years only have special institutions been formed for this 
purpose, one in Ky6té and one in Osaka. While every effort is made 
to educate the organs of speech, the language of signs is also 
encouraged and taught. A lesson in reading by gestures was given 
in the Governor’s presence, and the devices resorted to by the children 
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to indicate complicated ideas, such as, for example, a lighthouse or a 
post-office, were very striking. 

The traveller who finds himself in Kyété will have much to regret 
if he fails to prolong his journey to the Holy City of Nara, once the 
residence of the Mikados. And he will do well to go there vid the 
celebrated tea-farms of Uji. The more direct route saves some four 
or five miles, but this difference is amply compensated by beautiful 
views and places of historical interest on the longer way. Emerging 
from the straggling suburb of Fushimi, a town of note in olden times, 
and celebrated in modern also, as the spot where the Shéguns’ army 
made its unsuccessful stand against the Imperial forces in the war of 
the Restoration, the traveller finds himself in the heart of a most 
lovely valley. The softness of the scenery is indescribable. Each 
wooded bluff is set in a frame of feathery bamboos; up the slopes of 
all the distant hills creep hosts of plump, carefully nurtured tea- 
bushes ; down the middle of the valley saunters the Ujigawa, rolling 
its broad reaches of glittering limpid waters at a leisurely pace ; and 
over the whole broods that delicate, crystalline atmosphere which 
really justifies Japan’s title to be called the Land of the Rising Sun. 
No wonder that the Taiko chose the hills overlooking this valley as 
the site of his celebrated castle. Whatever respect one may entertain 
for the memory of his illustrious successor Iyeyasu, one cannot but 
regret that changes of polity in those days involved such sacrilege 
as the destruction of a building which, were it still in existence, 
would complete the attraction of one of the fairest spots in all Japan. 
Quiet and peaceful as the valley looks now, it has been the scene of 
many a stirring combat, notably of the fight, just seven centuries 
ago, when the veteran warrior Yorimasa, with a little band of three 
hundred followers, held the bridge of the Ujigawa throughout half a 
day against twenty thousand of the Heike troops. Within reach of 
the sound of the river’s rippling, a few miles up the valley, you will 
find the spot where the grand old soldier and poet fell on his own 
sword, after his successful effort to cover the retreat of his Imperial 
ally, Prince ’Mochi-hito. It is marked by a rude stone monument, 
standing within the enclosure of a temple called Biydd6-in, which 
enjoys the reputation of being one of the oldest religious edifices in 
Japan, having been erected in the year 1052. If you are a student 
of Japanese art, you will be interested by finding in this temple speci- 
mens of some of the only genuine mural paintings in Japan. Generally 
the Japanese artist managed this style of decoration by painting the 
picture first and affixing it to the wall afterwards. But on the panels 
of the Biydd6-in a lacquered surface received designs, representing 
the paradise of the saints, directly from the brush of an ancient 
artist, Tamenari. Another place of note in the valley of the Ujigawa 
is the monastery of Obakusan. To the casual visitor perhaps the 
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most attractive features of this place are a set of wooden blocks, 
sufficient to print the whole Chinese version of the Buddhist Canon, 
and an effigy of Kwannon. The blocks fill a building set apart 
entirely for their storage. They look a little grimy and neglected, as 
is not unnatural with pieces of timber more than two centuries old, but 
their custodian asserts that they give as clear an impression as ever, 
the good gods not having suffered them to be corrupted by moth or 
wasted by time, after the fashion of common chattels. The effigy is 
more curious than impressive. You set it down for an ordinary wood 
carving, but it is in reality made of paper, and no every-day paper 
at that, seeing that the Chinese founder of the temple built it up with 
his own hands out of his mother’s letters. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, when there were no such 
obstacles to free intercourse as treaties, the Chinese could come 
and settle freely in any part of Japan; and all through the records 
of former times evidences of frank intercourse between the two 
neighbouring empires are encountered. But in these latter days of 
more highly developed civilisation, privileges which the Chinese 
enjoyed in the seventeenth century are beyond the reach of us 
Europeans, not because the Japanese refuse to grant them, but 
because we are too great people in our own estimation to live 
in Japan on the same footing as the Japanese themselves. The 
exclusive fastidiousness of Europeans declines to reside even in such 
a civilised country as Japan unless they are accompanied by their 
own laws and their own tribunals. Now that the Japanese Govern- 
ment have adopted codes and have established an administration of 
justice on European principles, the “ extra-territorial system,” as it 
is called, by which Europeans are subject only to their own laws and 
the authority of their own Ministers and Consuls, cannot be much 
longer maintained. When it is removed, the fortunate Europeans 
who reside in Japan will have their summer villas overlooking the 
sunny valley of the Ujigawa, and will tell each other with amused 
wonder the story of our intolerance and the isolation it entailed. For 
the present generation, however, there is nothing left save to make 
the best of a bad system; though truly the irksomeness of being 
confined, year after year, to the limits of a treaty-port, becomes 
doubly unendurable when one visits such a spot as the tea-house on 
the bank of the Ujigawa where the Governor and his party rested on 
the route for Nara. Only comely, happy-hearted people could 
breathe that most pellucid air, and live within the arms of that 
sunny: faced, soft-voiced river. The travellers, therefore, were not 
surprised to find themselves waited upon, in a beautiful summer- 
house overhanging the stream, by a pair of damsels either of whom 
might lightly have “ turned a young man’s fancy to thoughts of love.” 
They had a dimpled smile for duty and pleasure alike, and a pretty 
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blush for compliments paid them in the presence of so great a mag- 
nate as the Governor of Hongkong, the centre of British power, 
influence, and commerce in the far East. 

Nara was reached just as the shadows of evening were deepening 
into darkness in the stately woods among which the principal temples 
stand. There is but one inn, Musashino, in the immediate vicinity 
of the temples, and this had been entirely engaged by the Govern- 
ment for Sir George Bowen’s accommodation. It commands a 
glorious view over the tops of the trees away out to the valley of the 
Ujigawa, and is just the sort of place where a man might come to 
“ind all his shattered hopes, and bid them bloom again.” You feel 
at once that you are in a spot too beautiful to be disturbed by the petty 
cares of the far-off world; a spot about which the memories of old 
times have brooded until the very scenery has acquired an air of pen- 
sive stillness. Nara’s days of prosperity were comparatively brief. 
During seventy-five years, from 709 to 784, it was the capital of Japan 
and. the seat of the Imperial Court, and for eleven centuries it has 
lived on the prestige of that ancient greatness. Though the temples 
at Nara do not take high rank as examples of Japanese architectural 
or decorative achievement, they contain some specimens of glyptic 
art which show that the sculptors of old Japan are well worthy to be 
mentioned in art-history. Unquestionably, the most remarkable of 
these specimens are to be found in a species of pavilion called the Hoku- 
yen-do, which stands above the lake where the disconsolate maiden 
Uneme made away with herself for love of an emperor. A pair of 
gigantic statues of Indra and Brahma, and two figures of Magaku 
and Sesshi, attributed to the father of Japanese sculptors, Tori 
Busshi, who lived in the early part of the eighth century, stand here 
among a heterogeneous crowd of dilapidated statues. The former, 
as delineations of fierce vitality, the latter, of majestic repose, are 
probably the grandest things of the sort now existing in Japan. 
Many another gem of less striking, though still admirable, execu- 
tion is to be found thrust away in buildings about the Hoku-yen- 
do. In the temple of Todaiji stands the colossal ungainly Daibutsu, 
or gigantic bronze statue of Buddha, for which Nara is famous. It 
is fifty-three feet high, seven feet higher than the other great statue 
of Buddha at Kamakura, near Yokohama, but is altogether inferior 
to the smaller effigy in execution and style. In this temple there 
has been brought together a small collection of antiquities, including 
some masterpieces of sculpture. Here also are some curious household 
images, resembling the Lares and Penates found at Pompeii. 

In the Imperial Treasure-house, within the enclosure of the 
Shésé-in shrine, there is preserved incomparably the most interesting 
collection of antiquities in Japan, probably in the whole Orient, and 
preserved with such religious care that only a very few distinguished 
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strangers have had the good fortune to view it. We speak of “ reli- 
gious care” not in a figurative but in a literal sense. For the Trea- 
sure-house is never opened without the direct sanction of his Majesty 
the Emperor, who in the rare instances when the privilege is granted, 
deputes one of his chamberlains to proceed thither with the keys, 
and to superintend the various priestly ceremonies considered neces- 
sary on so solemn an occasion. The Treasure-house itself is built of 
logs of wood, triangular in section, with the apexes outwards, so that 
the walls present externally an appearance of deep corrugations. 
This style of architecture ought not, one would fancy, to possess any 
specially durable qualities ; yet with the aid of very trifling repairs 
the building has stood stoutly for eleven centuries. It contains a 
considerable number of the ornaments and utensils in use at the 
Imperial Court during the emperors’ residence at Nara, from 709 to 
784 a.pv. No other collection of similar nature and authenticity 
exists in either China or Japan. In the former country, each new 
dynasty made it a point of triumph to sweep away the mementoes of 
its predecessors ; so that, forexample, when the Ming supplanted the 
Yuen emperors nothing emerged from the destruction of the latter’s 
art treasures except the beautiful Shuntieh bronze, accidentally ob- 
tained by melting down gold, silver, and copper vessels of the conquered 
Mongols. In Japan, on the contrary, where the same family is believed 
to have reigned uninterruptedly more than two thousand five hundred 
years, nothing has interfered with the preservation of relics except 
the apathy displayed by all generations of men so far as the interests 
of their successors are concerned. There has fortunately existed, how- 
ever, a custom, in accordance with which the shrine entrusted with 
the care of an imperial or noble mortuary tablet became also the 
recipient of the deceased’s personal effects. Thus the priests of the 
Shésdé-in came into possession of the utensils, ornaments, robes, &c., 
used by three emperors and three empresses, between 709 and 
784 a.p.; and as everything connected with the imperial family is 
sacred in Japanese eyes, these precious relics were preserved from the 
first with the most jealous care. To the student of old Japan such a 
collection is invaluable. He learns there, that in the days when 
Britons were dressing themselves in skins, the Japanese wore 
exquisite silks, used vessels of handsome faience or delicate lacquer, 
had attained a remarkable degree of artistic skill, and surrounded 
themselves with evidences of high refinement. More interesting 
still, from an ethnological point of view, is the fact established by 
these relics, that the art of Japan, in those days, had not yet begun 
to assume the features which afterwards constituted its greatest charm 
as well as its distinguishing characteristic. Without exception, the 
character of the decoration shown by the specimens in the Shésé-in is 
conventional and geometric. Nowhere is there any evidence that the 
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Japanese had begun to fathom the secret of natural proportion, or to 
study the lesson they subsequently acquired so perfectly, namely, 
that to conceal while preserving the relation of part to part is the 
fundamental axiom of graceful symmetry. In all these eleven-hun- 
dred-year-old designs the artist, whether he painted a picture or con- 
trived a pattern, was careful to distribute his ideas with perfect 
impartiality on either side of a central axis, thus neglecting a prin- 
ciple which has always been an instinct with Japanese artists, as we 
know them. In assigning to these articles the age of eleven cen- 
turies, it will be understood that their minimum antiquity is referred 
to. All that is known on this subject is, that they have not been in 
use since the year 780 a.p. Many of them suggest the idea that they 
were already tolerably old when they passed into the possession of 
the shrine, and we shall probably make no error in assuming that 
they represent, not, indeed, the earliest Japanese art proper, but the 
art which the early settlers in Japan brought with them from abroad. 
It is now pretty generally believed that the Japanese, as distinguished 
from the Ainos (the aborigines of the country, of whom a remnant 
still lingers in the island of Yesso) consist of two races, the first of 
which made its way hither from the northern part of the Asiatic con- 
tinent vid Korea, while the second came from the southern parts of 
Eastern Asia vid the Riukiu Islands. Antiquarian studies have not 
yet fully explored the realm of ancient Siamese and Malayan art, 
though its affinity to Indian and Persian types is fairly established. 
There can be little question that to the same family belong the decora- 
tions displayed on the specimens in the Shésé-in; and if this be so, 
we have here a valuable confirmation of the ethnological theory 
stated above. 

After the Governor and his party had inspected this unique collec- 
tion, feeling how deeply interesting for Englishmen would be a 
similar museum of the household furniture of Alfred and the Saxon 
kings, the Imperial Chamberlain, who had been sent from Tokiyé 
expressly to open and shut the Treasure-house, proceeded to encase 
the huge and massive padlocks in papers bearing the Emperor’s sign- 
manual, and secured with the imperial seal. These render the doors 
so sacred, that a Japanese would as soon think of storming heaven as 
of forcing an entrance. To add to its awe-inspiring character, the 
closing takes place with solemn prayers and offerings. A procession 
of white-robed priests advances, bearing trays piled up with fish, 
vegetables, and rice, which they lay before the adjacent shrine with 
much ceremony. And the ceremony is closed by the chief priest, 
kneeling, and chanting a prayer. 

At the neighbouring temple of Kasuga-no-Miya, approached 
through long lines of the massive lanterns of bronze and granite 
which are supposed to light the souls of Japanese emperors and heroes 
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on their way to Hades, may be seen a bevy of young priestesses per- 
forming the solemn dance of the Kagura, much resembling probably 
the sacred dances of the ancient Greeks and Romans. The long, 
gauzy white mantles, scarlet tunics, flowing hair, and flowery chaplets 
of the maidens form an attractive picture, here in this holy city of 
Nara, and amid hallowed groves of darksome pines. The beautiful 
park around is full of sacred deer, so tame that they will eat from 
the hand of every stranger. 

Want of space forbids us to follow Sir George Bowen further, 
but in conclusion, we may observe that one thing is still needed to 
round off the story of Japan’s emergence from national isolation ; to 
complete her wonderful grafting of Western systems and sciences 
upon an artistic and highly developed civilisation of her own. She 
has made immense efforts and sacrifices to win her way into the 
comity of European nations. She has separated herself completely 
from the rest of the Orient; she has adopted Occidental polity, 
Occidental law, Occidental philosophy, and many of the best features 
of Occidental civilisation. But, by a curious freak of fate, the result 
of these efforts is only to reverse her position towards the Western 
Powers. A quarter of a century ago, they forced their society upon 
her; to-day, she holds out both hands of friendship to them, and 
they will not give her more than the tips of their fingers. It is a 
strange situation, but there are many strange features in the inter- 
course of the West and the East. In 1854, after an interval of 
above two centuries, Japan’s second treaty was made with England. 
It gave British ships the right to enter certain Japanese ports, and 
provided that British subjects in Japan should obey Japanese laws, 
but be judged by their own tribunals only. Four years later 
(1858), this treaty was exchanged for one conferring larger trade 
privileges, and intended to “place the relations between the two 
countries on a permanent and friendly footing.” The new instru- 
ment, negotiated by Lord Elgin, suid nothing about the obligation 
of British subjects to respect Japanese law. It only recited their 
exemption from the processes of Japanese tribunals. There ought 
to have been no possibility of misconstruing the omission. For even 
if anybody could reasonably define a treaty of friendship and com- 
merce as a document conferring, ipso facto, upon the subjects of one 
high contracting party the right to trade and reside in the territories 
of the other without paying any respect whatsoever to the latter’s 
law, there would still have remained an insuperable difficulty. It 
would still have been necessary to assume that the Treaty of 1858— 
a treaty concluded in the interests of closer amity, and after four 
years of friendly intercourse—was intended to relegate Japan to the 
position of a conquered country. Yet that is virtually the assumption 
which was made. So soonas the tres ity was construed into a document 
entitling Englishmen in Japan to ignore every law and regulation 
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of the Japanese Government, the sovereignty of Japan ceased to be 
a reality. One can easily conceive that this strange corollary was 
not tacked to the treaty without remonstrance on Japan’s part. But 
the Government of Japan, in those times, was threatened with deadly 
perils from within. The Shoguns’ liberality towards foreigners had 
placed a fatal weapon in the hands of his opponents, and his atten- 
tion, forcibly concentrated on his own danger, had no leisure to be 
diverted to extra-territorial problems. England—we speak of her 
as the most interested among the Treaty Powers—was left to shape 
the situation after her own fancy. The task involved many curious 
maneuvres. Very soon it was discovered that, since laws necessarily 
rary with countries, the laws of Great Britain were not applicable to 
all the conditions of life in Japan. On the other hand, British sub- 
jects, by arbitrary hypothesis, could not be required to respect 
Japanese laws. Some exit from this dilemma had to be found. It 
was found by rolling into one the legislative powers of Queen and 
Parliament and conferring them on an individual ten thousand 
miles away, the British Minister in Japan. But such a remarkably 
unconstitutional leap was not taken at one spring. First, a sort of 
halting tentative Order in Council was issued in 1861, conferring a 
fragment of this legislative power. This was followed by another 
Order, in the ensuing year, enlarging the fragment. Finally, Her 
Majesty’s Government cut the Gordian knot by an Order in Council 
announcing that Japan was to be regarded as “a conquered or ceded 
territory,” and that the Queen’s Consul-General there was empowered 
to enact whatever laws he deemed expedient. Thenceforth the British 
representative in Japan became a sort of irresponsible ruler. He 
took whatever Japanese laws or regulations accorded with his ideas, 
re-enacted them, and promulgated them in his own name. It may 
well be supposed that a high-spirited, patriotic people like the 
Japanese chafed more and more under such a humiliation. The name 
of England grew yearly more unpopular. Yet in point of fact, 
among all the Treaty Powers, one alone excepted, England had acted 
most conscientiously ; for they, while claiming the same privileges 
for their subjects, failed to make the same remedial provision. Deny- 
ing that their subjects were under any obligation to respect Japanese 
laws, they nevertheless withheld from their representatives any 
special legislative authority. The United States of America were 
the one exception. Their Government maintained that its citizens 
while in Japan must obey Japanese laws, but be judged by 
American tribunals alone. 

Nor was this all. Since their subjects or citizens were not judged 
by Japanese tribunals, it was the imperative duty of the Treaty 
Powers to provide a substitute for those tribunals. But to this day, 
Great Britain is the only country which has established a competent 
VOL. XLI. N.S. Zz 
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and thoroughly equipped law court in Japan. A Japanese who has 
a suit against a member of any other nationality, must carry it before 
a consul, who in some cases is a merchant without any legal training, 
in others a paid official whose legal attainments may be said to 
vary with his nationality, and in all an officer of such limited 
powers that the justice he administers is often quite unequal to the 
occasion. 

Perhaps the most grotesque illustration of these conditions is to be 
found in municipal affzirs. The treaties are silent about municipal 
law. Therefore it is assumed that Japanese municipal law is inoper- 
ative as regards foreigners. On the other hand, neither the foreign 
representatives nor the foreign consuls are competent to enact or 
enforce municipal regulations. Under these circumstances, all 
attempts to conduct the municipal government of the principal 
treaty port, Yokohama, have naturally failed. First, the Japanese 
were required to try their hand; then the foreigners tried theirs; 
then a sort of hybrid arrangement was essayed. And now the task 
is again entrusted to the Japanese, always with the proviso that they 
have no power either to enact or to administer municipal laws in the 
foreign settlements. 

Now Japan desires to remove all restrictions upon foreign inter- 
course, to open her entire territory to foreign trade, travel, and 
residence. It is not alone that her national pride is hurt by the 
present state of semi-isolation, but that the development of her com- 
merce and resources depends upon more liberal conditions. Foreign 
capital and enterprise are needed to make her prosperous, and in 
return she offers them a lucrative field of employment. But it is 
wholly out of the question that the grotesque systems described 
above should be extended throughout the empire. Their operation 
within the narrow limits of the treaty ports is already unendurable. 
If foreigners are to reside where they please, trade as they will, and 
become owners of real property in any part of the country, Japan 
requires that they shall respect her laws and be subject to her tribu- 
nals. To this end she has gradually modified her penal laws, until, 
finally, in 1881, she promulgated a code which elicited the hearty 
approval of renowned European jurists. Her civil laws still leave 
much to be desired, but, as we have already said, she is on the eve of 
issuing a civil code also, in conformity with the best Western models. 
Her judiciary still lacks experience, but its intelligence and integrity 
are not doubtful. The only thing that she cannot deal with is 
foreign prejudice. Foreigners, a quarter of a century ago, called her 
reluctance to associate with them “barbarism.” To-day, after all 
her efforts to earn their confidence and good-will, they openly admit 
their own reluctance to associate with her on equal terms. Happily 
this mood is at last beginning to soften. The chief foreign mer- 
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chants at the treaty ports no longer deny that not only is the growth 
of commerce checked, but its very life imperilled, by existing con- 
ditions. They are willing that a first step in the direction of freer 
intercourse should be taken, and that a measure of Japanese jurisdic- 
tion should be extended to them. But here another difficulty pre- 
sents itself. Japan has to negotiate with sixteen foreign Powers 
simultaneously. She has to discover a moment when the whole 
sixteen are on such terms with one another and with her that the 
same arrangement shall receive the unanimous endorsement of all. 
Since the treaties became subject to revision, thirteen years ago, she 
has been seeking this moment. She is still seeking it. The search 
is now entrusted to one of her ablest statesmen, a man whose name 
is associated with all her best reforms. It seems not improbable that 
his life will wear itself out in the task. This combination of sixteen 
Powers, with their mutual jealousies, their conflicting interests, and 
their constant rivalries, is a r’s«d-vis such as never before confronted 
any civilised Government. Originally its units were five. They 
worked harmoniously, and the irresistible pressure of their united 
strength served as a lever to move Japan, almost without bloodshed, 
from her groove of isolation. But since then, other Powers have 
come into the association, uninvited, claiming equal privileges with 
the rest and quietly neglecting to discharge the consequent responsi- 
bilities. England, by the preponderance of her interests, is unfor- 
tunately obliged to head this league, and to incur all the odium of 
such a position. Yet the policy of England, as directed by her 
present able and enlightened representative, the honourable F. R. 
Plunkett, is the very opposite of obstructive. Were she not 
hampered by her many-minded associates, she would take Japan’s 
hand at once, and by gradual steps of prudent progress place her on 
the plane of international equality which she has striven so hard to 
reach. For what reason Great Britain does not step out of this com- 
bination, and join with the United States of America to complete 
Japan’s admission to the comity of nations, no one pretends to 
explain. Not otherwise can English influence in the Far East 
recover the place that properly belongs to it, or English commerce 
attain the dimensions that await it. Should England take this politic 
and rational step, she might reckon among her best friends and allies 
a nation which has astonished the world by its progress, and which 
promises to become, ere long, the first Power in the East. 
V. Brinkiry. 






































































THE SIMPLICITY OF LANGUAGE.’ 


Ir is more than a quarter of a century since I ventured for the 
first time (June, 1861), to address the Members of the Royal Institu- 
tion, and I well remember the feeling of fear and trembling that 
came over me when in this very place I began to deliver my first 
lecture on the Science of Language, as one of the physical sciences. 
I was young then, and to find myself face to face with such an 
audience as this Institution always attracts, was indeed a severe trial. 
As I looked round to see who were present, I met in one place the 
keen dark eyes of Faraday, in another the massive face of the Bishop 
of St. David’s, in another the kind and thoughtful features of Frede- 
rick Maurice, while I was cheered with a look of recognition and 
encouragement from dear Stanley. I could mention several more 
names, men, take them all in all, we shall not look upon their like 
again. To address such an audience on a subject that could never 
be popular, and without any of those charming experiments which 
enliven the discourses of most lecturers in this room, was an ordeal 
indeed. But painful as the ordeal was, I do not regret having 
passed through it. Many of my most valued friendships date from 
that time, and though in advocating a new cause and running full 
tilt against many time-honoured prejudices, one cannot always avoid 
making enemies also, yet I feel that I owe a large debt of gratitude 
to this Institution, and not to my kind friends only, but likewise to 
my honest opponents. 

It is hardly remembered now that before the time when I boldly 
claimed a place among the physical sciences for what I called the 
Science of Language, Comparative Philology was treated only asa 
kind of appendix to classical scholarship, and that .even that place 
was grudged to it by some of the most eminent students of Greek 
and Latin. No doubt, the works of Bopp, Grimm, Pott, Benfey, 
Curtius, Schleicher, had at that time attracted attention in England, 
and the labours of such scholars as Donaldson, Latham, Garret, and 
others, could well claim a place by their side for originality, honesty 
of purpose, and clearness of sight. But there is a difference between 
Comparative Philology and what I meant by the Science of Language. 
Comparative Philology is the means, the Science of Language is the 
end. 

We must begin with a careful analytical and comparative study of 
languages ; we must serve our apprenticeship as phoneticians, ety- 
mologists, and grammarians, before we can venture to go beyond. 


(1) Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, 17th March, 1887. 
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In this respect I am as great a pedant as ever, and shall rather 
continue to be taunted as such than abate one iota from my implicit 
faith in phonetic laws. What I said years ago in my lectureson the 
Science of Language, that phonetics must form the foundation of 
Comparative Philology, and that the laws which determine the changes 
of vowels and consonants are as unchangeable as the laws which 
regulate the circulation of our blood, may have been a little ex- 
aggerated, but in this respect exaggeration is decidedly better than 
the smallest concession. I also hold still to another heresy of mine, 
for which I have been much abused, namely that a knowledge of 
Sanskrit is a sine gud non for every comparative philologist, whether 
his special subject be Aryan, Semitic, or Turanian philology. I 
know it has been the fashion of late to cry down the importance of 
Sanskrit, because it does not supply the key to all secrets, and because 
in some, nay, inmany cases, Sanskrit is less primitive than Greek, or 
Irish, or Gothic. This is a capital lesson to learn, and may, I hope, 
put an end at last to the false position which Sanskrit still occupies 
in the eyes of certain scholars, as the fountain head of all Aryan 
speech. But with all this, Sanskrit will always maintain its pre- 
eminence, as affording the best discipline to the student of language ; 
and we have only to compare the works of those who have mastered 
Sanskrit, and of those who have not, whether they treat of Greek, or 
Latin, or Armenian, or Albanian, in order to perceive the immense 
difference between the scholar who sails with a safe compass and the 
bold adventurer who trusts to the stars. 

Comparative Philology isa delightful subject, and the more it is 
cultivated the more fascinating it becomes, by the very minuteness of 
the laws and rules which govern its proceedings. There is enough in 
it to absorb a man’s whvle mind, enough to occupy a whole life. But 
for all that, we must not forget that the study of languages has an 
object beyond itself, a wider purpose, a higher aim. 

And what is that higher purpose which the Science of Language is 
meant to serve? It is to discover the secrets of thought in the 
labyrinth of language, after the dark chambers of that labyrinth 
have first been lighted up by the torch of Comparative Philology. If 
there are any here present who attended my former courses on the 
Science of Language, delivered in this Institution, they will remember 
how often I appealed to the philosophers, whether logicians, physi- 
ologists, or metaphysicians, inviting them to a study of language 
which, like the thread of Ariadne, would lead them safely through 
the intricate passages of the human mind, through which they had 
been groping their way for so many centuries, without ever meeting 
the monster which they meant to slay. In my lectures on Compara- 
tive Mythology, in particular, I tried to show the irresistible influence 
which language, in its growth and decay, has exercised on thought, 
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not only in what is commonly called Mythology, the stories of gods 
and heroes, but in every sphere of knowledge, call it religion, philo- 
sophy, science, or anything else. We may do what we like, our 
thoughts are always hide-bound in language, and it is this inevitable 
phase of thought and language, inevitable in every branch of know- 
ledge, which I meant by Mythology, using that word in a far wider 
sense than had ever before been assigned to it. In order to make my 
meaning quite clear, and to provoke, if possible, contradiction, that 
is, independent thought, I called Mythology a disease of language, 
though adding at the same time that it was to be considered as an 
infantine disease, as a natural crisis through which our intellectual 
constitution must pass in order to maintain its health and vigour. 
Now itis curious that those who expressed their agreement with me 
that mythology, including metaphysics, might indeed be considered 
as a disease of language, did not ask themselves what in that case the 
health of language would mean. Right language is right thought, 
and right thought is right language; and if we want to understand, 
not only the disease, but the health, also, of our thought, that is to 
say, the whole life of our thought, we can study it nowhere more 
efficiently than in the pathology of language. 

The Science of Language, therefore, was to me at all times but a 
means to an end—a telescope to watch the heavenly movements of 
our thoughts, a microscope to discover the primary cells of our con- 
cepts. I have waited for many years, hoping that some one better 
qualified than myself might lay hold of the materials collected by the 
comparative philologists, and build with them a new system of philo- 
sophy. Everything was ready—the ore was there, it had only to be 
coined. But whether philosophers mistrusted the ore, or whether 
they preferred to speculate with their time-honoured tokens rather 
than with the genuine metal, certain it is that, with few exceptions, 
no philosopher by profession has as yet utilised the new facts which 
the Science of Language has placed at his free disposal. 

I know the answer that will be made. The results of the Science 
of Language, it has often been said, are as yet so unsettled. They 
vary from year to year, and the best authorities in Germany, France, 
and England, to say nothing of America, differ toto cwlo from each 
other on some of the most fundamental principles. Some hold that, 
like the law of gravitation, the laws which govern the growth and 
decay of language admit of no exceptions; others hold, on the con- 
trary, that disturbances in the regular courses of words may here 
lead to the discovery of an unsuspected Neptune. Dialects, according 
to some, are the descendants of one uniform language ; according to 
others they are the feeders of the classical languages, and exist not 
only before a common literary language can be framed, but continue to 
influence its later development by constant intercommunion. Dialect, 
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in fact, has become the general name for the centrifugal tendencies 

of language, whether originating in individuals, families, villages, 

towns, or provinces, as opposed to the centripetal power of analogy, 

represented by the sway which, whether for good or for evil, majo- 

rities always exercise over minorities. But even on minor points 

there have been most sanguinary battles between hostile camps of 

comparative philologists. Whether the original Aryan language 

possessed one short a only, like Sanskrit, or whether the a was already, 

before the separation of the Aryan family, differentiated into a, e, 0, 

has been treated as a matter of life and death; and I do not deny 

that in the eyes of the true scholar it is a matter of life and death. 

But it does not follow that because Curtius hesitated on this point he 

therefore deserves all the ignominious epithets that have been 
showered upon his head. Among scholars by profession all this is 
understood. Curtius holds, and will hold, his place of honour in the 
history of Comparative Philology in spite of all that has of late been 
written against him, and no one will be more ready to admit this, I 
believe, than Brugmann, Osthoff, and others, who have attacked him 
so fiercely. I am sorry for rude and ungracious language at all times, 
but I do not mind an honest fight. What I object to is, that critics, 
who are too lazy to form an opinion for themselves, amuse themselves, 
and think they can amuse others, by collecting a number of passages 
from the writings of these philological champions, in which they not 
only contradict each other flatly, but bandy epithets with which they 
seem but too familiar, whether from the study of slang dictionaries 
or from their partiality for the customs of primitive suvages. Let 
every man judge for himself, and give bis opinion and his reasons 
for it; but simply to point out that Bopp has been called an ignoramus 
by somebody—it may be even by some one who is somebody—that 
Sir William Jones has been dubbed a mere pretender, or Darwin a 
fool, may no doubt serve to raise a smile, and to bring a whole subject 
into discredit, but it can do no possible good. What province is 
there in the whole realm of human knowledge in which there is no 
difference of opinion? None, I should say, except where there is for 
a time neither life, nor progress, nor discovery. It is because there 
is at present intense vitality in the comparative study of ancient 
languages, traditions, customs, mythologies, and religions that there 
is in it that constant friction, that frequent scintillation, but also that 
constant increase of new light. Do you think we shall ever have 
infallibility and immutability in the republic of learning? I hope 
not, for to my mind that would mean nothing but sluggishness, 
languor, and death. Scholars welcome everybody who in the open 
tournament of science will take his chance, dealing blows and receiv- 
ing or parrying blows; but the man who does not fight himself, but 
simply stands by to jeer and sneer when two good knights have been 
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unseated while breaking a lance in the cause of truth, does nothing but 
mischief, and might, indeed, find better and worthier employment. 

To say, therefore, that the results of Comparative Philology, Eth- 
nology, and Mythology are still too uncertain to make it safe for a 
philosopher to take them into consideration, is mere laziness. The 
river of knowledge, like all other rivers, will never stop flowing for 
timid men to pass through with dry feet; it will flow on in omne 
mutabilis aevum, and we must take our header into it, and swim or 
drown. 

There is one advantage at least in getting old. To a young man, 
or I should rather say to a man of middle age, to see the pendulum 
swinging from one extreme to the other, to see the views which he 
learnt with implicit faith from his teacher demolished by men it may 
be far inferior in knowledge, judgment, and character, is often dis- 
heartening. But if one is allowed to watch the clock of knowledge 
for a longer time than iscommonly allotted to hardworking students, 
one feels comforted on seeing the pendulum returning once more to 
the opposite side, and one finds out that after all there was more to 
be said for the exploded errors than we imagined thirty years ago. 

I say one feels comforted, though others would probably say, “ Is, 
then, our knowledge nothing but a perpetual swing-swang? Must 
we be content with always oscillating between truth and untruth, 
and does the flux and reflux of scientific opinion always leave us 
exactly where we were before?” No; I certainly do not take so 
desponding a view of our human destiny. On the contrary, I feel 
convinced that while the pendulum vibrates regularly backwards and 
forwards, the finger on the dial—to keep to our metaphor—moves 
onward, slowly but steadily—unless there is something wrong in the 
wheels within wheels which represent the incessant toil of honest 
and unselfish workers. 

You may of late years have heard a good deal about new views in 
Comparative Philology. I highly appreciate every one of these new 
views, but I do not therefore entirely surrender the old views. There 
has not been a cataclysm, a complete break between the old and the 
new, as some giddy people want to make out. There has been, as 
there ought to be, a constant reform, but there has never been a 
coup d’état. Some of the very foundations of our science have had 
to be re-examined, and have been strengthened by new supports. 
Some important additions have been made with regard to phonetic 
laws, and on the whole it has been found that many things which 
were accepted as beyond doubt, were after all not quite so certain as 
they seemed at first. 

Let us only take one instance. You have probably all heard of 
what I called Grimm’s Law, and what, as I fully admit, would more 
correctly have been called Grimm’s Rule. However, it may be called 
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at least an Empirical Law, for it contains the observation of a uni- 
formity in the changes of consonants in Low German and High 
German, as compared with all the other languages of the Aryan 
family. We find the observation of that uniformity in its crudest 
form in Rask. It was afterwards generalised and more firmly estab- 
lished by Grimm. Still, a number of exceptions remained, and these 
were gradually diminished by the discovery of new rules by Lottner, 
Grassmann, and Verner. But even now, much remains to be done. 
There are still exceptions to be accounted for, such as Gothic fadi, 
which as Sanskrit has the accent on the first, ought to be futhi; or 
Gothic hrathar, whether, which as Sanskrit /atard has the accent on 
the last, should be Aradar. Nay, I believe that a higher law has yet 
to be discovered to account for the influence which, according to 
Verner, the accent immediately before Sanskrit tenues is supposed to 
exercise. If the accent is on the vowel immediately preceding the 
tenuis in Sanskrit, the tenuis becomes aspirate in Low-German; if 
not, the Sanskrit tenuis appears in Low-German as the corresponding 
media, Thus Sanskrit bhrdtar becomes in Gothic bréthar, t being 
replaced by th ; but Sanskrit pitar becomes fadar; Sanskrit mdtar, 
Anglo-Saxon mdédor. Why? Simply because the accent in Sanskrit 
was immediately before the ¢ in bArdtar, but not so in pitdr and mdtar. 
This shows how closely languages are held together, a change of accent 
in Sanskrit being sufficient to explain the change of ‘/ and d in Gothic, 
Anglo-Saxon, and other Low-German dialects. But we have, as yet, 
the facts only. Why the accent should exercise this influence we do 
not know, unless we suppose that the accent before the tenuis draws 
the tenuis towards the preceding vowel, makes it, as it were, the 
final of a syllable, and secures to it that aspiration which a tenuis 
would claim, if the final of a word.' 

I wish I could give you to-day a fuller account of the excellent 
work that has been done during the last twenty years by such men as 
Lottner, Grassmann, Verner, Ascoli, Fick, Ludwig, Schmidt, Collitz, 
Brugmann, Osthoff, de Saussure, Schrader, and many others. You 
would be surprised at the perfection which has been attained in the 
elaboration of phonetic rules, in the observations on the working of 
analogy, in the more exact definition of technical terms, and in the 
historical conclusions to be drawn from the facts supplied by a com- 
parison of cognate languages. 

But my object to-day is a different one. I wish to call your 
attention to the progress that has been made in our comprehension of 
language itself. Now, whatever views were formerly held about 
language, everybody was agreed that language was a most wonderful 
thing, so wonderful, in fact, that perhaps the wisest thing that could 


(1) See Heyne, Laut und Flexionslehre, p. 98; also Sweet, History of English Sounds, 
p. 9. 
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be said about it was that it must have been of superhuman or divine 
origin. It was quite clear that, though men might frame new out of 
old words, no man could ever frame at his own pleasure a word en- 
tirely new. Nor did nature seem to have supplied primitive hu- 
manity with a vocabulary, for all vocabularies differed, and every 
person capable of speaking had to learn his language from his 
parents. Whence, therefore, could language, with its millions of 
words, come to us except from a superhuman and supernatural 
source? We wonder at the infinite number of stars, and we well 
may. One look at that silent eternal procession is worth all the 
miracles of all religions put together. But if the stars on high and 
the still small voice within seemed to the greatest philosopher the 
two greatest miracles, might he not have added the galaxy of words 
as the third great miracle that passes all understanding, though it 
occurs every day before our very eyes? If you consider that the 
great English dictionary, now being published by the University 
press at Oxford, i is to contain two bunitenll and fifty thousand w ords, 
that is, a quarter of a million, and that on a low average every word 
admits of at least ten changes by means of declension, conjugation, 
or degrees of comparison,’ you have before you, in English alone, two 
millions and a half of words, every one a bright star of human 
thought. I wonder what the number of the stars in heaven may be. 
Struve, I am told, formed a guess that their number might amount to 
two millions! But the visible stars, up to stars of the fifth magni- 
tude, amount to one thousand three hundred and eighty-two only, and 
I doubt whether anybody here present has ever seen more than twice 
that number, as I doubt whether many people have ever used more than 
twice that number of words. At Oxford, as Professor Pritchard informs 
me, the stars which we see with the naked eye are about two thousand 
eight hundred—about the same as the number of the members of the 
University in their various degrees of light and magnitude. 

No doubt English is one of the richest languages, and much of its 
wealth is kept only in reserve. A poet is very eloquent who uses 
more than ten thousand words. It is all the more amazing, therefore, 
to see the intellectual wealth of languages spoken by the lowest 
savages. Owing chiefly to Darwin’s reports, it has been the fashion to 
represent the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego as standing on the very 
lowest rung of the ladder which represents the ascent or the descent 
of man. You remember what Darwin said of them. They seemed 
to him like the devils which come on the stage in such plays as the 
Freischiitz. “ Viewing such men,” he says, “‘ one can hardly believe 
that they are fellow creatures, and inhabitants of the same world. 
Their language, according to our notions,” he adds, ‘scarcely de- 


(1) A Greek verb, according to Curtius, admits of 807 modifications ; a Sanskrit 
verb of 891. 
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serves to be called articulate. Captain Cook has compared it to a 
man clearing his throat; but certainly no European ever cleared his 
throat with so many hoarse, guttural, and clicking sounds!” These 
Fuegians, as they appeared to Darwin, may be responsible for much 
that is now called Darwinism. But even with regard to the physical 
features of these Fuegians, Darwin must either have been very 
unlucky in the specimens he met, or he cannot have kept himself 
quite free from prejudice. Captain Parker Snow, in his Two Years’ 
Cruise off Tierra del Fuego, speaks of the same race as without the 
least exaggeration really beautiful representatives of the human race. 
Professor Virchow, who exhibited a number of Fuegians at Berlin, 
strongly protested against the supposition that they were by nature 
an inferior race, or that they might be considered as a connecting link 
between ape and man. Captain Parker Snow sent me, in 1885, the 
following interesting letter :—“I am now over sixty-seven years old” 
—that makes him now seventy—‘“but I would gladly voyage again 
among those so-called savages, and my wife—same age—coincides. 
Indeed, we have both lived among wild tribes in various parts of the 
globe, and never once received aught but kindness and love from them, 
whether in the Pacific, or Australia, or Tierra del Fuego. Nor from 
the days when, as a boy in 1834—5, I was much among them, and 
often since, have I once lifted a weapon to harm them. No occasion. 
I and mine found them honest, and above the ordinary ‘civilised ’ 
lower strata of life, ‘Cannibals’ (when from necessity, or revenge, or 
policy—‘ to imbibe the white man’s powers’) though they were.” 

But what shall we say of their language? The same language 
which to Darwin’s ears seemed hardly articulate is described by Gia- 
como Bovi, who learnt their language, as consisting of parole dolci, 
piacevoli, piene di vocali. The Yahgan dialect, which has lately been 
more carefully studied by missionaries, has a dictionary of 32,430 words. 
Now let us remember that Shakespeare, in the enormous variety of his 
plays, achieved all he wished to achieve, expressed all he wished to 
express, with 15,000 words, not quite half the wealth of the language 
spoken by those devils of the Feischiitz, whom Darwin could hardly 
believe to be fellow creatures. Every one of these words represents 
an intellectual effort, and every one of them can be either declined, 
conjugated, and compounded, according to the strict laws of a most 
complicated grammar. 

I have always had the fullest belief in Darwin’s devotion to truth, 
and I had expressed my conviction that, if the real facts about the 
language and the general character of the Fuegians were placed 
before him, he would withdraw the strong language which he had 
used, after but a short stay among them. And so it was. In a 
letter, dated Down, Kent, November 22nd, 1881, Darwin wrote to 
Captain Parker Snow :— 
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“ Dear Sir,—I hope that you may succeed in publishing a new 
edition of your Cruise to Tierra del Fuego. You saw so much more 
of the natives than I did, that, wherever we differ, you probably are 
in the right. Indeed, the success of the missionary establishment 
there proves that I took a very erroneous view of the nature and 
capabilities of the Fuegians.” 

That is what I call real Darwinism—love of truth, not of self or 
system. It is the heart that makes the true man of science, not the 
brain only. 

What then has the science of language done for us in explaining 
that stupendous wealth of words and forms, whether in English, 
or in Sanskrit, or in Hebrew, or in Turkish, or even in the language 
of the so-called devils of Tierra del Fuego? It has completely 
changed the aspect of the miracle, and instead of exhibiting 
language as something incomprehensible, bewildering, and super- 
natural, it has shown us that the process by which this supposed 
miracle of language has been wrought is perfectly simple, natural, 
and intelligible. We no longer stare at language in utter bewilder- 
ment, but we understand it. Give us the materials, and we can 
build up a language, perhaps more perfect, though, it may be, less 
beautiful, than English, Sanskrit, or Fuegian. 

But what are these materials ? 

Whatever language we take, we find that it can be analysed, and 
as the result of our analysis, we find everywhere material and formal 
elements. In giver and gift, for instance, the material element is give, 
the formal elements are er and ¢. In ¢o wit, in witness, and in wil- 
tingly, we easily see the permanent material element, wit, used in the 
sense of knowing, and followed by such formal elements as ness and 
ing. These material elements are generally called roots, and it stands 
to reason that in modern languages it is often very difficult to dis- 
cover the true roots. There have been so many phonetic changes 
that in order to discover the most primitive form of a root, we must 
always go back to the more primitive languages. The same root, wit, 
for instance, exists in English in such words also as history, but no 
one who did not know that this word came to us from Rome and 
Greece, would be able to discover the presence of the root wif in 
history. In Greek we know it, because we know that, according to 
fixed phonetic rules initial vy is dropt, d before ¢ is changed to 8, 
thus giving us istér instead of vid-tar, the Sanskrit vet-tar. 

Now this is one thing which the Science of Language has 
achieved. It has discovered the material elements or roots in all 
the Indo-European languages. But while this achievement belongs 
to the nineteenth century with us, it belonged to the fifth century 
n.c. in India. In India the earliest grammarians asked the question, 
which we have asked but lately, namely, what is language made of, 
and they found, as we have found, that it consisted of those material 
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elements or roots, and of a certain number of formal elements, called 
suffixes, prefixes, and infixes. This was a wonderful achievement, 
particularly for men whom certain people even now would call 
savages or niggers. The result of this analysis or taking to pieces 
of the Sanskrit language is now before us, in a list of about two 
thousand roots, which is ascribed to the great grammarian PAnini, 
who lived about the same time as /Mschylus. Given that number of 
roots and there is no word in Sanskrit which Hindu grammarians do 
not undertake to build up. That is to say, the whole flora of the 
Sanskrit dictionary has been traced back by them to about two thou- 
sand seeds. Wonderful as this achievement is, we must not exagge- 
rate. Many of the etymologies of the native Indian scholars are 
fanciful. The idea that it should be impossible to trace any word 
back to a root, never entered their heads. If there is no root, a root 
is invented for any special word, for according to their views, the 
only object of a root is, to account for the existence of a word. 
Hence many of these roots which we find collected by Panini may be 
safely set aside. From our point of view we are quite prepared to 
admit that Sanskrit, like other languages, may possess words of which 
the roots can no longer be discovered. We could not discover, for 
instance, the root of such a word as history, if Latin and Greek had 
been swept away out of existence ; nor should we know that the root 
of age was I, to go, unless we could follow up historically the traces 
of that word from age, to eaae, edage, etaticum, tas, writas, evum, 
and Sanskrit era, which comes from the root J, to go. 

If we sift the list of roots in Sanskrit, retaining such roots only as 
can be traced in the actual literature, the number of 2,000 dwindles 
down to about 800. That is to say, with about 800 material elements 
we can account for the whole verbal harvest of India. Now that 
harvest is as rich as that of any other of the Aryan languages, and 
what applies therefore to Sanskrit, applies, statis mutandis, to Greek, 
Latin, and all the other Aryan languages. Their stock in trade is 
no more than about 800 roots. I should even say, it is considerably 
less, because as languages grow they drop a number of scarce and 
isolated words, and supply their wants by new derivatives, or by new 
metaphorical expressions. I see that Professor Skeat, in his list of 
the principal Aryan roots occurring in English, brings their number 
to no more than 461. 

Imagine, then, what a difference this makes in our view of lan- 
guage. We may feel bewildered by a quarter of a million of 
descendants, but we can manage eight hundred ancestors; and if we 
can once manage these eight hundred ancestors, their descendants, 
whatever their number, need no longer perplex and frighten us. 

In this respect the Science of Language has brought daylight 
where all before seemed dark and confused. Whatever in language 
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is not material is formal. These formal elements are in many cases 
material elements in a metamorphic state. Thus hood in child-hood, 
which is now a formal element, used to form collective and abstract 
nouns, was still, not many centuries back, a living word, the Anglo- 
Saxon hdd, meaning state or rank. This Add again is related to the 
Gothic haidus, meaning manner, way ; and this haidus exists in San- 
skrit as keti, a sign. When we have come so far, we ask what is 
this keti, and we find that its root is hit, to observe, to see, while u 
is a purely formal element, used to form nominal and verbal bases in 
Sanskrit. 

Besides these metamorphic words—the soil, as it were, left by a 
former vegetation—the Aryan languages make use of a number of 
demonstrative elements, with which to form nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs from roots. These were at first intended to point to whatever 
was meant to be the subject of a predicative root. If there wasa 
root meaning to strike, then “ strike-here”’? might be striker, a 
fighter; ‘“ strike-there ” might be “ wound ;” “strike it” might be 
“sword.” After a time these demonstrative elements became differ- 
entiated and specialised, and they stand now before us as suffixes, and 
terminations of nouns and verbs. 

What has so far been established by the Science of Language is this, 
that, if we have, say, 800 material or predicative roots, and a small 
number of demonstrative elements given us, then, roughly speaking, 
the riddle of language is solved. We know what language is, what 
it is made of, and we are thus enabled to admire, not so much its 
complexity as its translucent simplicity. 

There remains, however, the old question, “ Whence these roots ?” 
We have found them by careful digging, we have pulled them out 
of the ground, and there can be no doubt about their reality. There 
they are, but people want to know how they came to be there ; nay, 
they seem more eager on that point than on the whole subsequent 
growth of language. 

There was a time when the existence of roots was denied alto- 
gether, and words were derived straight, either from imitations of 
the sounds of nature, particularly the cries of birds and the shouts of 
animals, or from interjections, such as we utter ourselves, whether 
we like it or not, when under the sway of pleasure or pain, or any 
other powerful passion. Nothing could sound more plausible. Could 
the name of the cuckoo be anything but the imitation of the bird’s 
note? Could ¢o/derollol be anything but a shout of joy? Do we 
not hear in to chuckle the sound of suppressed laughter, and in to 
chuck the clucking of the hen ? Now to chuckle means also to fondle, 
so that we can clearly see how so abstract an idea as to caress or to 
love may be expressed by a sound imitated straight from the cackling 
of a hen. 
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And why should not a complete language have been formed by 
the same process? If bow-bow was used for barking, why should it 
not be used also in the sense of persecuting? If pooh-pooh was an 
expression of disgust, why should it not be accepted as the name of a 
critical review? And if those who generally bow-bow and pooh-pooh 
moderate occasionally the breath of their indignation, or change it 
into a more or less loud breeze of mutual love and admiration, why 
should that not be called a puff, from which puffer, puffery, puffiness, 
and all the rest. 

All this goes on swimmingly for a short time, but then comes a 
sudden precipice. There are onomatopeic elements in every language, 
but they end where real language begins. They are like volcanic 
rocks br eaking here and there through “the superincumbent stratified 
layers of speech. We know perfectly well what they are, they 
require no explanation whatever ; but they are certainly not what we 
mean by speech, by discourse, or Logos. I had to fight these two 
theories when I delivered my lectures on language five-and-twenty 
years ago. In order to describe them by short and clear names I 
called them the Bow-wow and Pooh-pooh theories. Description was 
taken for irony; but whether these names contained truth or irony, 
certain it is that both these theories are now dead, never to rise 
again, I hope. 

But though so much is gained, and we are not likely to be troubled 
again with derivations of words direct from the crude sounds of 
nature, there remains the question to be answered, namely: ‘“ What 
is the origin of those roots which stand like a rampart between the 
chaos of sounds expressive of mere feelings and the kosmos of words 
expressive of concepts ?”’ 

It is perfectly right to ask that question, but it is also right to see 
that such a question can admit of a hypothetical answer only. 
Think of what times we are speaking!—times when no Aryan 
language existed, when no verb or noun had yet been formed, 
when man, in fact, was hardly yet man in the full sense of that 
word, but only the embryo of a man, without speech, and therefore 
without reason. We can enter into all the secret workings of the 
human mind, building up for itself the shell of language, after the 
materials were once given. But a state of mind without language 
and without reason is more than we can fully realise. All we can 
do is to guess, and to guess cautiously. 

There are three things that have to be explained in roots, such as 
we find them :— 

(1) Their being intelligible not only to the speaker, but to all who 
listen to him ; 

(2) Their having a definite body of consonants and vowels ; 

(3) Their expressing general concepts. 
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In my former lectures I called attention to the fact that every- 
thing in nature that is struck, vibrates and rings. This is the widest 
generalisation under which the vocal utterances of man can be 
classed. Under the influence of certain emotions the human body 
finds relief in more or less musical sounds, produced by the breath 
passing either slowly or violently from the lungs to the larynx and 
from the larynx to the mouth. 

This is perfectly true ; but these sounds which naturally accompany 
our emotions, though they may supply the material, are very far as 
yet from being roots. It was Professor Noiré who first pointed out 
that roots, in order to be intelligible to others, must have been from 
the very first social sounds, sounds uttered by several people together. 
They must have been what he calls the clamor concomitans, uttered 
almost involuntarily by a whole gang engaged in a common work. 
Such sounds are uttered even at present by sailors rowing together, 
by peasants digging together, by women spinning or sewing together. 
They are uttered and they are understood. And not only would this 
clamor concomitans be understood by all the members of a com- 
munity, but, on account of its frequent repetition, it would soon 
assume a more definite form than belongs to the shouts of indi- 
viduals, which constantly vary, according to circumstances and 
individual tendencies. 

But the most difficult problem still remains. How did these sounds 
become the signs, not simply of emotions, but of concepts? for we 
must not forget, all roots are expressive of concepts. To us nothing 
seems more natural than a concept. We live in concepts. Every- 
thing we name, everything we reason about, is conceptual. But how 
was the first concept formed ? that is the question which the Science 
of Thought has to solve. At present we simply take a number of 
sensuous intuitions, and after descrying something which they share 
in common, we assign a name to it, and thus get a concept. For 
instance, seeing the same colour in coal, ink, and in a negro, we form 
the concept of black; or seeing white in milk, snow, and chalk, we 
form the concept of white. In some cases, a concept is a mere 
shadow of a number of percepts, as when we speak of oaks, beeches, 
and firs, as trees. But suppose we had no such names as black and 
white, and tree, where would our concept be ? 

Weare speaking, however, of a period in the growth of the human 
mind when there existed as yet neither names nor concepts, and the 
question which we have to answer is, how the roots which we have dis- 
coveredas the elements of language came to have a conceptual meaning? 
Now the fact is the majority of roots express acts, and mostly acts 
which men in a primitive state of society are called upon to perform ; 
I mean acts such as digging, plaiting, weaving, striking, throwing, 
binding, etc. All of these are acts of which those who perform them 
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are ipso facto conscious; and as most of these acts were continuous or 
constantly repeated, we see in the consciousness of these repeated acts 
the first glimmer of conceptual thought, the first attempt to compre- 
hend many things as one. Without any effort of their own the 
earliest framers of language found the consciousness of their own 
repeated acts raised into conceptual consciousness, while the sounds 
by which these acts were accompanied became spontaneously what 
we now call conceptual roots in every language. 

In this manner all the requirements which roots have to fulfil are 
satisfied. They are necessarily intelligible to a whole community, 
because they refer to acts performed in common. They have a defi- 
nite or articulate sound, because they have been repeated so often 
that all individual or dialectic variety has been eliminated ; and they 
have become conceptual, because they express not a single accidental 
act, but repeated acts from which all that is purely accidental, tem- 
poral, or local, has been slowly removed or abstracted. 

Professor Noiré, who has most carefully analysed this primitive 
process in the formation of conceptual thought, thinks that true con- 
ceptual consciousness begins only from the time when men became 
conscious of results, of facts, and not only of acts. The mere con- 
sciousness of the acts of digging, striking, binding, does not satisfy 
him. Only when men perceived the results of their acts—for 
instance, in the hole dug, in the tree struck down, in the reeds tied 
together as a mat—did they, according to him, arrive at conceptual 
thought in language. I do not dispute this, but even if we admitted 
that the concepts embodied in our roots did not arrive at their full 
maturity till the acts which they expressed had become realised 
objectively by their results, we must not forget that every language 
retains the power of predicating these roots, and that only by that 
power is it able to produce its wealth of nouns and verbs. 

In Sanskrit the number of these roots has been estimated at about 
eight hundred, and the great bulk of the Sanskrit dictionary has been 
traced back to these eight hundred living germs. But this is not all. 
If we examine these eight hundred roots more carefully, we find 
that they do not represent an equal number of concepts. There are, 
for instance, about seventeen roots, all meaning to plait, to weave, to 
sow, to bind, to unite ; about thirty roots, all meaning to crush, to 
pound, to destroy, to waste, to rub, to smoothe ; about seventeen 
meaning to cut, to divide, and soon. I believe the original meaning 
of roots was always special, but became generalised by usage, 
though, on the other side, certain roots of a general meaning became 
specialised also. But the important fact which has been established 
and can no longer be doubted is, that the eight hundred roots which 
supply our dictionary can be reduced to about one hundred and 
twenty concepts. These one hundred and twenty concepts are really 
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the rivers that feed the whole ocean of thought and speech. There 
is no thought that passes through our mind, or that has passed 
through the minds of the greatest. poets and prophets of old, that 
cannot directly or indirectly be derived from one of these fundamen- 
tal concepts. This may seem to lower us very much. We thought 
ourselves so rich, and now we find that our intellectual capital is so 
small: not more than one hundred and twenty concepts. But does 
that prove that we are poor? I believe not. Nature has not become 
poor because we know that the infinite wealth which it displays 
before our eyes consists of no more than about seventy-two elements, 
nor is our mind poor because the elements of thought have been 
reduced to one hundred and twenty, and might, with some effort, be 
reduced to a smaller number still. What remains to us is the power 
of combination, of composition and decomposition ; and if that power 
has enabled us to decipher Egyptian hieroglyphics, to determine the 
metals in the sun, to discover the seventy-two elements of nature, 
and to elicit the one hundred and twenty elements of thought, we 
need not be ashamed. Nature produces the greatest effects by the 
smallest means, and man ought to be proud to follow her example. 

F, Max Mutter. 































WOMANHOOD IN GREECE. 
In History anp Arr. 


No history is fuller of personal dignity, of stately and yet tender 
nobleness of mind and mien, than is the Greek. All that we can 
conceive of beauty inspired that god-like race of the Hellenes. 
Each state and city was supreme in its own way, and Doric simplicity 
and Spartan severity were but :the better foils for Ionian refinement 
and Athenian splendour. After generations can but faintly imitate 
that life, which shines in history as a star in the sky, during the best 
days of Athens. The men were essentially virile, yet not rude; the 
women as essentially feminine, yet not weak. A clear and visible 
artistic grace hung about both, as perfume about a flower; and 
though the times allowed and religion sanctified a more direct 
acknowledgment of certain elementary matters of life than the world 
would suffer now, save among the cynics, there was no obscene vul- 
garity, and none but the satirists did violence to the ideal law of 
beauty. 

No human existence was ever so perfect, so full of the conscious 
charm of existence, as was this. For them, the well-formed autoch- 
thones, no petty cares existed, and all foes were overcome save that 
supreme destroyer—Death. And even death was the beautiful genius, 
twin-brother of sleep, who extinguished the torch as gently as the 
moon steals out when the sun has set. He was no grisly King of 
Terrors, with his scythe in his fleshless hand, grinning in mockery as 
he mows down the laughing crowds chasing that phantom, Pleasure, 
over the steep edge into the unfathomable abyss. He was the fair- 
faced, soft-fleshed, Poppy-crowned, who came with noiseless steps, 
and led the wearied soul to rest with a tender hand. Though Hades 
was dim and dark, and the fields of asphodel were but sorrowful play- 
grounds for the strengthless heads of those who had won prizes at 
Olympia and tamed horses at Elis, still the idea of death was more 
beneficent than malevolent, and his form was as beautiful as the fate 
he heralded was at the least free from pain and torture. Before that 
inevitable time should have come, when the last farewells must needs be 
said and the fair things of earth abandoned, the Greek filled up his 
rose-crowned cup to the brim and drank the wine of happiness to the 
last clear drop. Wherever he went and whatever he did he sur- 
rounded himself with beauty as with a garment; and the rhythmic 
harmonies of his early education penetrated his mature existence, and 
made his whole world melodious. 
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Music and dance and song were the lighter adjuncts to the sym- 
posia where philosophic disquisition took the place of our current 
“small talk,” and where the brilliant rhetorician was a guest as 
welcome and as greatly prized as with us the smart epigrammatist, 
the fertile anecdotist. The glad worship of the gods—more dear 
than dread, more loved than feared—were public festivals as well as 
private obligations. Theories of life, wherein moderation was the 
supreme virtue, and virtue was the root of happiness, and where 
asceticism had no place, were the subjects of talk and the aim of 
practice. No grovelling servility at the feet of crowned kings hurt 
the self-respect of the free-born Greek; no passionate bewailings 
for inherent sin bedewed with tears the altars, where sacrifice was 
for tribute to loving greatness, not for the appeasing of unending 
wrath, and prayer was for greeting, not for penitence. The whole 
formula of life was one worthy of free men rejoicing in their strength, 
in the sun, in the name they bore, in their state and city, in their 
friendships and their loves, in philosophy and in art, but rejoicing 
always with that conscious dignity and self-restraint to which they 
were pledged, if they would be worthy sons of the Great Mother, 
worthy citizens of their State, and men fit to be the torch-bearers of 
the race. With all this artistic perfection of life they were ready to 
do great deeds, and to sacrifice themselves when the day of sacrifice 
came, and the city had need of her heroes. But in times of peace 
they cultivated. art and science, philosophy and love, and were as 
beautiful as their own gods and as grand as their own ideals. 

The women followed as the men led, though the pattern of their 
loveliness was necessarily different. The passion of love and the 
heroic sacrifice of self were equally theirs with their brothers and 
husbands. As mothers, wives, maids, and mistresses, subordinate to 
the general polity and without public or political power, they yet 
knew how to hold the hearts of men, whose respect their virtues 
compelled and whose passions their beauty inflamed. Throughout 
the whole of Grecian history are set bright gems of woman’s love and 
heroism, where she never ceases to be womanly and never fails to be 
strong. The most beautiful of these is undoubtedly the story of 
Panthea, in the Cyropaidia. It is one of the fairest in human story, 
showing the magnanimity of man and the nobility of woman in the 
highest perfection of moral splendour attainable by the human race. 
It cannot fail to make us remember the analogous story of David and 
Bathsheba, noting the difference of the treatment meted out to Uriah 
the Hittite by the man after God’s own heart and that to Abradates 
of Sousa by a dark and perverted Gentile. For Cyrus has the self- 
control which David wants, and Panthea is able to tell her husband 
how “pure and noble and pitiful ” the great king has been to her 
in his absence, when she had been defenceless and in his power. 
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When the end comes, and Abradates is killed in battle, Panthea 
does not find her consolation in a new lover or a royal spouse, 
but stabs herself by her dead lord’s side, “laying her head down 
on his breast,’ and so ending all, as true love would ever have 
it ended. This is a story which matches in pathos and tender- 
ness that of the half-mythic Alcestis, in self-devotion and heroism 
that of the nameless wife of Pontius. It is the answer to all who 
question the power of paganism to give that incentive to holy living 
and dying which they find in Christianity, and is the vindication of 
religion, however named, and of humanity, whatever its race. It 
shows that, let the outside garb of faith be what it will—the verbal 
form of consecration be to Allah or to Zeus, to Jehovah or to Christ 
—it is in the heart of man that the real divinity is to be found, 
the heart of man whence springs the true fountain of grace. Capable 
of the extremest nobleness when stirred by patriotism, love, unselfish- 
ness, by belief in something stronger than sense and purer than 
pleasure, it is by its own integral nobleness that humanity lifts itself 
to a level with the divine, making demigods of some and of others 
deipare. Herein lies one of the essential differences between that 
ancient life of Greece and our modern forms of faith. In the earlier, 
men were responsible for their own moral state and held themselves the 
creators of their own spiritual condition. Sacrifice and offering were 
partly tribute paid to the gods for respect and honour, partly means 
to secure public blessings and prosperity. But there was nothing 
analogous to the modern doctrine of the desperate wickedness of the 
human heart ; of how man can do nothing of himself; and of how 
all good gifts of thought and virtue come from God and are due to 
the operation of the Holy Spirit. The times were too free and life 
was too beautiful—love was too precious and patriotism too holy— 
for the morbid asceticism, the mental and moral self-mutilation which 
grew to be considered the cor cordium of true religion. The kindly 
gods were as many as there were human passions to restrain from 
excess and beautify into harmonious social elements, rather than to 
destroy altogether in the seclusion of a convent or the open-air 
prison of the desert; and it was only when one Image alone became 
dominant over all the rest—only when sorrow and sacrifice took 
the place of joy and loving brotherhood—that this artistic perfection 
of life, this splendour of a many-sided humanity gave way to a 
unification which for a time swept all beauty and delight out of the 
world. It was as if the rainbow and the sun, the stars and the 
gentle moon had faded out of the sky, and left nothing but storm 
clouds red with blood and black with death, and the lighter mists of 
tears. Meanwhile, the vine and the olive flourish in the land; the 
glad gods are gracious, and brave men are many ; sweet women laugh 
in the sunshine, and their eyes say more than their lips may utter ; 
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the philosopher searches for truth, the lover clasps his beloved, and 
the great revolution to come lies still in the closed womb of Time 
and the Future. 

As time went on, a quasi-oriental seclusion set in for Athenian 
high-born maids and matrons, which kept them pure and denied 
them liberty. Public and unrestrained intercourse with man was 
reserved for the strange women who flocked into Athens with the 
“ philosophers and coloured garments” from Lesbos, Cyprus, Paphos, 
and Corinth. Modest women lived in their own apartments, separated 
from the men’s as we separate the boudoir from the smoking-room, 
and, when we can, arrange the bedrooms of the boys and bachelors 
in a corridor apart from those of the girls. They ate with their 
husbands and fathers only when alone, not mingling in the symposia, 
which were left to the Lydian flute-players and Phrygian acrobats— 
professionals and something more. Surrounded by a protective kind 
of honour, which may have had its other side in distrust, no strange 
man could enter a house where the mistress was alone or the 
master absent; and those darkened, perfumed, uninvaded boudoirs 
of to-day, where the young wife of twenty-three receives her “ dear 
boy ” friends of twenty-eight, were institutions which Hellenic wives 
had not created and Hellenic husbands would not have appreciated. 
The conservators of family virtue, no word was uttered in the presence 
of virtuous women offensive to their modesty or disrespectful to their 
dignity; and the sacred altar of Hestia, with all that this implied, 
was never forgotten by the matron who respected herself or feared 
the gods. Nor could they be seen in public unveiled or unattended. 
The difference between the personal habits, ideal virtues, and moral 
allowances of the sexes was strongly accentuated all through; and 
where the one might have the roses and raptures the other had per- 
force to be contented with the lilies and languors; which perhaps, all 
things considered, makes the best apportionment for the race. 

Modern writers complain that such a life must have been hateful 
in its monotony—flavourless to men, colourless to women. But they 
forget that society, as we have it, did not then exist even in outline ; 
and that the feverish restlessness, as well as the identification of 
habits between the sexes, delighted in by us, would have been to those 
Hellenic women as unnatural and revolting as we now think the Spartan 
girls’ nude races or the circumstances of the Dionysiac festivals. 
Calm and restful, they bided at home as of the eternal nature of 
things—as rivers run in their appointed course and forest-trees 
flourish where they are set. They had their duties, their pleasures, 
their occupations, which gave them the interest they needed, and 
took from them the curse of ennwi consequent on idleness. Indeed, 
they had enough to do, especially in a climate which renders repose 
necessary as well as pleasurable; for all that we turn out now by 
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machinery in large quantities was then done by women at home, and 
the greatest and richest ladies actively superintended the work they 
did not absolutely do with their own hands. They had their accom- 
plishments too, as well as those more necessary labours of spinning, 
weaving, embroidering, and making their garments. The woman- 
artist of Pompeii is as she might be to-day—barring her unattainable 
grace—with her artist pose, considering her work, her box 
of paints lying on the broken column, and the draped Hermes, 
which is her model, featly copied in the sketch before her. They 
had to learn music and dancing, and other things besides— 
mostly learnt by musical notation, which gave them, as well as the 
men, that marvellous grace which comes from rhythmic movement 

All that they did was the very incarnation of grace, and, save as 
Bacchantes, all that they were bore the stamp and seal of modesty. 
As Nereids, giving sea-panthers to drink; as maidens gathering 
flowers; as market-women selling caged Loves like singing birds 
held by the wing—they are supreme in that unconscious harmony of 
line and action of which we have lost the very rudiments. A 
sprawling, indecorous “ Rubens woman” could have been found in 
Athens no more than an Elizabethan ruff and farthingale, or a tailor- 
made dress with a high-peaked hat. In life and death they were 
the same—-self-conscious, dignified, beautiful. The vase where the 
Athenian matron Eucoline is seated, receiving with the nobleness of 
resignation the last farewells of her family, is an instance of this 
wonderful personal charm, as well as an evidence of the respect in 
which good women were held. Grave and calm, if sorrowful too, 
she sits there, knowing her fate and accepting it with the patience of 
self-respect. Her father supports her; her husband, just arrived 
from a journey, advances to embrace her; one child clings to her 
knees; the other is in the nurse’s arms. She blesses them before she 
leaves them for the dim fields and the dark river below, while they, 
standing in the light of the sun, will deck her tomb with myrtle and 
mallow, in honour of the beautiful life that has passed into a memory 
hallowed by love and sanctified by sorrow. In the tombs, again, the 
beautiful woman sits on an equality with her husband; and, as 
another slight indication, in the vase of Alpheus and Arethusa, the 
god is hideous and the nymph divinely fair. 

How little Greek women felt the tedium for which we so sharply 
pity them, Euripides shows when he makes a woman say: “ In girl- 
hood and‘at home, Our life’s the sweetest life men ever know.” To 
be sure she goes on to contrast the secure joy and radiant peace of 
the maiden home with the oft painful portion of matrimony. But not 
in the modern sense of dulness. For maids and matrons alike, there 
was always that unfailing resource of dress and the toilette—mainly 
the bath and the hair. The hair was of greater importance than all 
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the rest. Like the Venetian women, the Hellenic washed theirs in 
strong caustics, then spread it over their shoulders to dry in the sun, 
that it might catch the gold and become sunlighted and glorious. 
Priestesses, Bacchantes, and hetairz wore it long and floating; but 
decent women coiled it round the head in one or other of the beau- 
tiful fashions we know of. The hair of Berenice, the wife of 
Ptolemy, which for joy at his safe return she cut off and dedicated 
to Aphrodite in Cyprus, was so valued as to be made a constella- 
tion. We saw how Helen only snipped the ends of hers to save 
its beauty ; and, among others, Aspasia was celebrated for her hair 


—was that honey-colour what we should now call golden brown ?— 


as well as for her small and high-arched feet and her silvery voice. 
For girls, too, there was always the love and joy of the parents and 
family—much wandering afield, and a multiplicity of friends and 
associates not having then weakened the family ties; the certain 
marriage, and the haunting memory of such and such a beautiful youth 
seen in the last procession; always the bright sky and the breath of 
spring, the fragrance of flowers, the light of the sun, the bubbling 
of the cool fountain, and the rapid flow of young blood which made 
youth one long full beat of happiness; always the presence and the 
power of the unseen Divinities, hidden from sight by the very excess 
of their glory—but Divinities who understood and sympathised with 
the human nature they had so often assumed and to which they were 
so near akin; always the gracious generosities of Aphrodite in the 
future, if for the present they had to order their lives according to 
the industries of Athene, the chaste denials of Artemis, the maternal 
restrictions of Hestia. No, the Greek girl’s life was not dull; and 
it was in its own way both eventful and beautiful. 

Service to the gods, joyous, confident and glad, was part of the 
daily life of the Greeks. Those sacred powers shared in every act 
and coloured every thought; and the chief part of the beauty and 
holiness of the time was due to the religion which now has no 
significance save to scholars. The filleted and incense-burning 
altars are cold; Olympus is deserted; temple and fame are gone; and 
that cry of “the great god Pan is dead,” once in “ a voice of weep- 
ing heard and loud lament,” as it was borne over the Ionian seas, is 
the requiem of the dead faith, still echoing through the mournful 
world wherever a Christian sobs, Dies ir@ and Mea culpa. But while 
the kindly gods still lived, and even the Erinnyes had become the 
Eumenides, the Greek woman’s life was neither monotonous nor dull. 
For, chief of all her pleasures were the religious festivals—specially 
the greater Panathenaia—more hers in essential spirit than were the 
Dionysia, which appealed more directly to men; though here too she 
bore her part and shared in the mad revelry, the rollick and fun, 
and, what we should consider, the unseemliness common to all alike. 
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Then there was the Thesmophoria, which every free-born woman of 
honourable life had the right to attend at her husband’s charges if she 
had brought him a dowry of only three talents. This was her own 
special festival; and the mysterious sacrifice, which was the significant 
point of the whole, was exclusively feminine, like the later rites of 
Bona Dea at Rome. There was the Adoneia, the festival of spring and 
youth, of love and renewal—the opening threnodies, lamenting death, 
followed by joyous pans, saluting restoration, and the sorrow of the 
first day blotted out by the rejoicing of the second. And, passing by 
countless others, there was that solemn initiation at Eleusis—that 
holiest of all the great festivals—that baptism and confirmation in 
one—which gave the initiated a distinguished place in the Elysian 
Fields, a greater portion of light, and the favour of the gods. “ Who- 
ever shall arrive in Hades unexpiated and uninitiated shall lie in mud, 
but he that arrives there purified and initiated shall dwell with the 
gods,”’ says Plato. This initiation, too, made the women still more 
fit to be the mothers of men like Socrates, Plato, Miltiades and 
Pericles, Aischylus, Sophocles, and Aristotle. With all this con- 
stantly recurring freedom in service to the gods, with all this beauty 
and gloriousness of circumstance and association, could not the Greek 
girl well dispense with the balls and tennis-parties, the riding to 
hounds and making books on races, which constitute the modern 
woman’s ideal of social pleasures ? 

One need not have a very fertile imagination to picture that 
Panathenaic procession which art has immortalized. Mountains stand 
round the plain, rosy in the dawn, purple at noon, amethystine in 
the evening light. Among them are the shining white escarpments 
of Pentelicus and Hymettus, where the thyme grows and the bees, 
singing as they go, gather honey as sweet as that from the Sicilian 
Hybla. The blue sea glances and murmurs in the famous harbour 
where the “hollow ships” of all the then known world come and 
go; and the olive-groves give their marvellous value by contrast to 
all the splendid colours of earth and sky. The waters of Ilissus flow 
downward to the everlasting sea; and the “loosened silver” of the 
fountain of Callirhoe sparkles in the sun, near to the old temple 
built by Cecrops when he founded this fair city of the Violet-crowned. 
But the oldest temple of all is that rugged shrine, built, they say, in 
the dark ages, by Deucalion. Here is the Areopagus where Orestes 
was tried for the murder of his mother, and Cephalos for that mis- 
adventure rather than murder of Procris. In simpler times only 
men of grave repute and blameless life were admitted as judges 
trying the gravest causes; but now, say in the days of Pericles, a 
meaner kind administer mere police-court justice, and forget in 
comparative modern laxity the nobler traditions of statelier days. 
The high porches of the temples fling luminous shadows across the 
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streets and open spaces. Here stands the Portico, where the Stoics 
first created their resolute and steadfast sect; and here is the Goitaia, 
or place of enchantment, with its mystery of living figures turned to 
stone. Here is the Theseum, built by Pericles in honour of the 
national hero, after his grand old bones and bronze weapons had 
been found at Scyros—‘ Phedon being archon.” There had been 
double reason for this honorable recognition at this moment; for not 
only did the son of Aigeus live in the memory of the city he had 
glorified in his lifetime, but he had shown his undying care even 
now of late. For it was known to all that his “phantom” had 
rushed on the Persians at the battle of Marathon and had helped to 
win the victory. Hence, the oracle which commanded that his bones 
should be found and brought to Athens with signal honour, expressed 
the feeling of the time and consecrated the gratitude of the nation. 
The altars smoke with incense; the gods stand serene in their 
shrines ; worshippers throng the temples, praying aloud with out- 
stretched arms—not prostrate like Eastern slaves, but standing erect 
like free-born men, looking fearlessly up to the light of heaven and into 
the faces of their deities. And everywhere are temples ; some splen- 
did with gilding and gorgeous with colours, like the Parthenon, the 
Odeum, the Theseum, the Erechtheum, and many others; and some 
obscure and mysterious, solemn and old, appealing to the imagination 
rather than the senses, and inspiring more dread and awe than con- 
fidence and gladness. Among the smaller buildings is the shrine 
raised to Pan at the foot of the Acropolis. For he, too, like Theseus, 
had fought for the Greeks at Marathon; for which cause not only 
had a coin been struck, bearing on one side the head of Athene and 
on the other the image of the Goat-footed, to commemorate the 
battle and its divine helper, but this shrine had been raised, with 
the inscription: ‘‘ Here Miltiades placed me, Pan, the goat-footed 
god of Arcadia, who warred with the Athenians against the Medes.” 
The mysterious cavern too, where the temples of Apollo and Pan 
are to be found, is another of these awe-inspiring places, though 
associated with tender memories of gracious condescension. For we 
must never forget that, what to us are mere vulgar and licentious 
human amours, were to the Greeks, in the ages of faith, instances of 
divine grace full of the mystery of godliness, and that the virgins 
who bore sons to Deity were singled out from their compeers to be 
renderedemphatically blessed among women. This special cave had 
been the scene of the Sun God’s loves with Creusa, the daughter of 
Erechtheus ; and it was here that their son Ion was born, whom 
Xuthus afterwards was induced by an oracle to acknowledge as his 
own. Near by is also that temple to Demeter which was afterwards 
made into a Christian church, dedicated to the Mother of God. 
Think of all these buildings, matchless in their grandeur before 
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“decay’s effacing fingers” had faded the colour or tarnished the 
gold, cast down the columns, destroyed the sculptures, or crumbled the 
sharp-cut outlines standing clear against the sky. Picture the places, 
then imagine the great procession of the Panathenaia. The old men 
and women carrying olive-branches, tread the solemn measure with 
the quiet dignity of age that is ripe but not decrepit. The mature 
and the young men are armed, as befits those who actively guard and 
are prepared to fight and die for their own. Their wives are clad in 
white, and represent the virtue and modest nobleness of the home and 
family. The young men, crowned with millet—their bronzed skin 
full of the rich tints which the sun has thrown over its carnations, 
like the mingled red and gold of fruit—-sing hymns, strophe and 
antistrophe, with the maidens. Some ride their fiery Thessalian 
horses, which prance amain though all keep the line. Those who 
are athletes by profession are of larger size and bolder bearing than 
the others, and their short hair curls in crisp rings about their heads. 
Those whose lives are more refined and intellectual are more beauti- 
ful and even more graceful—graceful as these others are; and their 
long locks, looser in flow and less crisp in texture, are sometimes 
knotted over their brows, like the Apollo’s, and fastened with golden 
grasshoppers as a sign of their proud autochthony. But loveliest of 
all, where nothing is ignoble, are the maidens, specially the cane- 
phore carrying on their heads the baskets containing fruits and 
cakes and offerings to the goddess. Some have the warm ivory 
or rosy skin which goes with auburn hair and blue eyes. Ah! how 
many vagrant fancies take fire at that “little torch” of curling hair 
which peeps through the golden fillet and shines in the sun like gold 
itself ; and some have the dead-white magnolia-coloured skin which 
goes with black hair and eyes. Their small firm feet clip the ground 
in time to the slow processional hymn which they chant as they wind up 
the steep ascent. Heading all is the sacred Peplos, carried on a 
ship as a sail, which they, the virgins of Athens, have been five 
years in making. Two by two they have dwelt in holy seclusion 
near the Temple of Athene Polias, where also is the Temple of Pan- 
drosus, “ she alone of all the sisters guiltless of betraying her trust.” 
Here they have woven the sacred garment on which are pictured in 
gold the great deeds done by the gods and the heroic deeds done by 
men—the most splendid and the most sacred Libro d’oro ever yet 
made by man. When the time came for them to leave, these girls 
went by night to the dim cavern not far from the Temple of Aphro- 
dite, carrying mysterious baskets, given them in silent awe by the 
high priestess, to be reverently deposited on the floor, contents and 
meaning unknown, and those left before to be as reverently brought 
back. All the free-born and virtuous maidenhood of Athens has 
thus been associated in this holy work; but history has preserved 
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the name of only one, Apollodora, publicly honoured at the end of 
her mission. 

The air is redolent with perfume and musical with song. Trained 
rhapsodists recite the poems of Homer—the Sacred Book of Greece— 
its Old Testament and Divine Word. For all its solemnity there is 
neither gloom nor self-accusation in this religious outpour. What- 
ever Athens has of beauty and wealth, learning and dignity, is 
congregated at this festival, which even foreign “sojourners”’ are 
permitted to attend, carrying various emblems significant of their 
service and condition. Up the steep hill they wind, the soft wind 
gently rustling the green boughs carried aloft, and the sun shining 
on the coloured borders of the young men’s garments, the gleaming 
white of the maids’ and matrons’, and the red shoes of the Theban 
women, laced so as to show the fair flesh beneath. The marshalled 
erowd of boys, the future hope and strength of the city, their hands 
modestly wrapped in their robes, closes the procession, which goes on to 
where that great and, in itself, half-divine statue of the goddess, made 
in gold and ivory because more costly and therefore more honourable 
than marble, stands on her pedestal fully armed as one ready to defend 
her beloved city. The maidens mount the stairs ever singing that sweet 
and solemn processional hymn; the sacrifices are made; the omens 
are propitious ; the gods look kindly down from their high Olympian 
thrones; and for the moment the “‘ two-faced deity, hateful to Zeus,”’ 
is resting from his usual task of sowing dissension and strife among 
men; and peace, dearly won and honourably bought, lies like a 
golden harvest on the land. The stone which fell from heaven, and 
for which Callimachus made that golden lamp in the Acropolis, is a 
mute but eloquent messenger from the Unseen ; and the sacred olive, 
which Athene herself gave to her people, is the sign and seal of the 
gods’ loving care of man. It is the fairest hour in the fairest day 
of human history, when love and beauty, poetry and art make life 
divine, and when patriotism and self-respect are as the shell where 
these others are the strings. Athens wears the crown which no other 
time nor city has inherited. Whatever Italy and the Renaissance, 
France in her brightest, ourselves in our strongest, days have achieved 
and been, pales before the glory of this supreme hour. While the 
gods lived they fostered the finest growth of humanity; when they 
died they took with them into Hades flowers more beautiful than the 
asphodel—fruits more precious than the pomegranate. 

All this is before the time when the Doric portico was built by the 
then destroyed and craven “ people of Athens who, out of the dona- 
tions bestowed on them by Caius Julius Cesar, the God, and by the 
Emperor Augustus Cesar, the son of the God; dedicate this edifice to 
Minerva Archegetica, or the chief conductress. ... . In the year that 
Nicias the son of Serapion the Athmonian was archon ;” before even 
it could be said that the democracy was declining; misfortune had 
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broken its spirit; the sophists with their teachings were confusing 
the conceptions of right and wrong ; the ancient patriotism was dying 
out and the spirit of self-sacrifice no longer existed :—before the 
disastrous parallel could be drawn between Pericles and Alcibiades. 
In the days of Pericles—just one man’s life-time—this beautiful 
flower of civilisation, this lovely Athenian life, was at its best. 


‘‘ Whatever is great in Hellas is now concentrated upon Athens. Athens, 
after her brilliant activity during the Persian war, wins the confidence and 
assumes the leadership of Greece—Athens, the richest, grandest, most liberal, 
most cultivated, most enlightened state of Hellas. To Athens flock all the 
poets and historians and philosophers. The drama attains maturity in the 
theatre. Philosophy takes its true direction from Anaxagoras and Socrates, 
and is perfected by Plato. The ideal of history is realized by Thucydides. 
Oratory flourishes under the great statesmen and demagogues of the Republic. 
During the brief but splendid ascendency of Athens all the great masterpieces 
of Greek literature are simultaneously produced with marvellous rapidity.” 


And of these times of supremacy Pericles was the leader—the 
Zeus of Athens, the Olympian, as Plutarch calls him. 


‘‘His thoughts were awe-inspiring; his language lofty, untainted by the 
ribaldry of the rascal crowd. His calm features never breaking into laughter; 
his measured step; the ample robe which flowed around him and which nothing 
deranged ; his moving eloquence; the tranquil modulation of his voice: these 
things and such as these had over all men a marvellous spell.” 


The pupil of Anaxagoras or Vous, he was the lover of Aspasia or 
Beauty—Aspasia, with her small, arched feet and glorious wreaths 
of honey-coloured hair—the loveliest as well as the most cultivated 
woman of her time. The honour paid to womanhood in its beauty, 
grace, and intelligence culminated in Aspasia. With more vivacity 
than Helen she was as fascinating, as love-inspiring. She had every 
virtue but one, and even Socrates forgave her the want of that one. 
The Greek ideal of beauty and mind matching each other—“In a 
fair body a fair soul must dwell,” says Socrates—had its fullest 
expression in Aspasia, the beloved of Pericles, himself the culmina- 
tion of the most beautiful and the most honourable national ideal. 
She was his teacher in eloquence, and perfected his gift of verbal 
beauty. To her, indeed, it was said was really due that famous oration 
which he pronounced in honour of those who fell in the Samian war, 
as well as other examples of that eloquence which, “flashing and 
thundering like Olympian Zeus, shook all Hellas.” For her he broke 
all other ties, and repudiated his wife that he might be faithful only 
to her. For her this man, who ruled the noblest nation of the time, 
bore meekly the sarcasms of the comic poets, and humbled himself to 
the people when she was accused of impiety—pleading her cause with 
prayers and tears, and winning her pardon by the very agony of his 
love. For her he lived—for her and Athens, of which she was as 
the human symbol. She was his life, his love, his soul, his glory. 
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She gave him the best of her superb intelligence, and helped him to 
be the man he was. She was the friend of Socrates, to whom also 
she taught the magic of her eloquence, as she taught it to Alcibiades; 
and her influence over such men as these, who loved and honoured 
her, of itself proves her nobility of nature. Hetaira she might be, 
but she was not corrupt. It is impossible that she could have been 
a courtesan like Lais or Phryne. She must have been rather after 
the pattern of a modern Free Lover—giving, not selling—too surely 
not chaste but as surely not infamous. She was learned in the arts 
of the times, and wrote on the science of cosmetics—her two volumes 
unhappily burned in the Alexandrian library. It is not difficult 
to picture her, half sitting, half reclining in the shaded side of the 
court, where the fountain splashes and the roses bloom ; where the 
deft and graceful Lydian girl fans her with a Phocian fan, and the 
tame thrush sings from the laurel boughs which are its home; and 
where the peacock, about which so much slander has gone forth, suns 
itself on the wall, brought from its own artificial little island to 
delight her with its beauty. Grouped about are Socrates and his 
friends, disputing as usual on virtue and the gods, the soul, beauty, 
and love. Pericles looks at her, his eyes full of a man’s deepest 
passion; and Alcibiades, too young yet to be a dangerous rival, sits 
near her, indulging in dreams which make him a willing one. 
Through the din of voices her sweet, low, musical tones are heard, 
like the breathings of a boxwood flute. All turn to listen as, with 
the modesty of a matron and the dignity of a goddess, she mingles 
in the talk, and puts Socrates himself in the second place. No loud 
dispute, no blatant word, no coarse, rude joke nor mindless laughter 
comes from her. All is sweet and soft and musical and rhythmi- 
cal; and never, since the days when Prometheus stole the sacred fire 
from heaven, has the world seen a fairer womanhood nor have men 
done homage to a nobler queen. A Milesian, like that too famous 
Thargelia who, first of her class, won the doubtful glory of professional 
notoriety, Aspasia was a foreigner in Athens, therefore subject to all 
the disabilities of her state. But after that first accusation of impiety 
—the usual accusation made against innovators of every kind—she 
lived in security and honourable repute; and the darkest stain on 
her character is her marriage with Lysicles the sheep-dealer, after 
the death of Pericles. It was a post-nuptial infidelity, which mars 
much of the former loveliness. 

The famous hetaire were mostly foreigners, and all were women of 
mark in education as well as naturally of the highest beauty. Dio- 
tima of Mantineia taught Socrates what he knew of Love, and wove a 
charming little story like a fillet of gold and pearls to illustrate her 
theories on the nature of this Daimon, neither all God nor yet man 
but something between both. And the gods disdained these splendid 
sinners no more than men. Phryne, the Beotian, dedicated to 
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the gods a winged Eros as the first-fruits of her earnings, just 
as that nameless widow gave her shuttle to Athene when she 
went back to Aphrodite. Phryne too, like Aspasia, was accused 
of impiety and brought before the judges; when her lover, Hyper- 
ides, tore off her mantle and showed her as the gods and her 
mother had made her, to her sure and speedy acquittal. How could 
a people who applauded the Encomium on Helen condemn Phryne? 
Was not Beauty a divine thing? But Phryne, if not so noble as 
Aspasia, of whom no doubtful words nor actions are recorded, no 
more than if she had been a virtuous wife, was, they say, beyond the 
ordinary women of her class in modesty of bearing and reticence of 
habits. Yet once she showed herself to the people, naked and not 
ashamed. This was at Eleusis, at the Feast of Poseidon, when she 
unloosed her golden tresses and unclasped her garments, which fell 
like foam about her feet—then went slowly down into the water as 
another Anadyomene, borne over shame by the consciousness of her 
beauty, and filled with that strange supernatural madness which 
made her half believe herself the goddess she resembled. Apelles 
indeed painted her as the “ Foam-born;” and Praxiteles, who 
loved her, made her his model for his Aphrodite at Cnidos. Praxi- 
teles also gave her his masterpiece, the Eros—chosen by subtle stra- 
tagem over the alternative, the Satyr—which she dedicated to the 
gods in one of the temples of her native city Thespiai, the city of 
Eros. Another statue of her, also by him, stood in Thespiai by 
the side of his Aphrodite ; and again another in gold, at Delphi, was 
placed between the solid gifts of Archidamos, King of Sparta, and 
Philip, King of Macedon. The white marble pillar on which it stood 
was inscribed simply with her name; “ Phryne of Thespiai, daughter 
of Epicles.” No wonder that Crates the cynic said sneeringly : 
“Behold a monument of Hellenic wantonness ! ”—vexed in his soul 
to see the honour to which this venal beauty had come. Phryne 
employed some of her wealth, ill-gotten as it was, in noble fashion 
enough—rebuilding the walls of Thebes, stipulating only for the 
right to place thereon this inscription: “ Destroyed by Alexander ; 
rebuilt by Phryne the hetaire.” All the same she was avaricious 
and greedy, and her exorbitancy was as monstrous as that of Lais, 
from whose doors even the wealthy Demosthenes turned, saying he 
could not afford to buy repentance so dearly. 

As beautiful as Phryne, Lais the Sicilian had the world at her feet. 
“ Hellas resplendent in martial fame, unconquered in battle, wil- 
lingly bent her haughty neck to the power of beauty,” is said of her. 
Whether there were two of the same name, or only one whose story 
traditions have perverted and exaggerated, it is not my.place to 
inquire. I will take the easier course of supposing there was only 
one; and here again leave critical accuracy to itself. One of those gay- 
hearted islanders who are never so miserable that they cannot enjoy 
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a joke—* those acute people who have an inborn love for disputa- 
tion,’—-we may credit Lais with a Parisian kind of feverish and 
petulant vivacity. She, or her successor, was born into the profes- 
sion, inheriting her aptitude from her mother Timandra, the faith- 
ful mistress of Alcibiades, who proved the worth of human nature 
even when it fails in certain essentials, by her devotion to her lover 
during his life, and her noble Antigone-like courage after his death. 
When Lais grew old and the fire had burnt out of her shrivelled 
veins, she gave her mirror to the Paphian Aphrodite, as was the 
custom with those prototypes of Beranger’s flower-crowned Sister of 
Charity, when their roses had faded. They dedicated to the goddess 
they had worshipped in such practical fashion all the instruments of 
their conquest—the golden combs and boxes of ointment, the paint 
and the dyes, the girdles and the crowns by which they had made 
themselves lovely, and they did not go about the world as coarsely 
caulked old wrecks, bewigged and bepainted till they were like 
nothing so much as New Zealand idols. The dedication of the 
mirror has been Englished thus :— 


‘* Venus, take my looking-glass, 
Since I am not what I was. 
What from this day I shall be, 
Venus, let me never see.” 


Lais could never have been really refined, seeing that Diogenes 
“the dog ”—and a very dirty dog too—was her lover. In this again 
she shows a quite Parisian caprice, an abnormality of wantonness 
which would have been invaluable to Balzac. When she ceased to be 
the votary of the Paphian, and was just a loveless crone like the 
rest, she became shamefully idle and shamelessly drunken. Was she 
by chance the original of that ghastly, toothless old hag at Naples, 
who lears up to heaven as she hugs the wine-skin to her lean breast— 
the only sensual joy left her? She would go anywhere, they said, to 
drink with the first comer; and in her last days she was what those poor 
wantons so often are—degraded, half-starved, friendless, and despised. 
To the honour of Athens most of these rebels against chastity were 
foreigners, as has been said, and many lived comparatively well- 
found lives. But some were of course Athenians, and of a kind as 
degraded as our own poor Sisters of Sorrow. To her greater honour 
still, there were none at all, neither foreign nor native, in Sparta. 
The flute-players and acrobats, who gave life and colour and the charm 
of beauty and more freedom than was wholesome to the Athenian 
banquets, were mostly Phrygians and Lesbians; while the personal 
maids, who waited on the ladies of condition, were generally Ionian, 
and, like the Parisienne bonnes of the present day, were pretty, 
light, intelligent, and bright. 

With all this diversion of men’s interests into these and other unhal- 
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lowed channels, the virtuous women, despite their seclusion, had their 
own share of influence and power. Aristophanes said they had too much. 
His Praxagora might have been drawn from some Woman’s Rights 
woman of to-day, and she even says the same things. Like the clam- 
ourers for the vote, who think that the woman franchise will moralize 
politics and free women from the chains of sex, Praxagora maintains 
that when women have the rule, and the state is confided to their 
care, they will “‘no longer be the prey of bold, bad men.” And she 
goes on to say :— 
‘* We'll tolerate no perjurers, no vile informers, 

No petty larceny, nor envious grudging, 

No rags or tatters, want or poverty, 

No defamation, no distraint for rent.” 
In fact, it will be the Golden Age again—that age when the gods were 
near to men and there was neither misery nor injustice, to come back 
if but women may order the political life of men, and guide state 
matters as they think best. When she and her companions, dis- 
guised as men, have stolen into the assembly of the people, and by 
the majority of voices have decreed a new constitution, one clause is 
that of community of goods and women. Our women, however, would 
not do this. They, these heroines of this satirical drama, The Ec- 
clesiazuse, put on beards and make their arms as much like those 
which are rubbed with oil then dried in the sun as is given to the 
softer flesh. They take their husbands’ staves and clubs, wear 
Laconian shoes, and crown themselves with the orator’s chaplet. 
And then one poor creature betrays her sex by wanting to pick wool, 
unwilling to be idle with her hands like baser man; another betrays 
hers by swearing the feminine oath, “‘ By the twain goddesses ”— 
Demeter and Persephone; and a third, one of the timid, asks doubt- 
fully, ‘“ How shall a conclave of weak women venture to harangue in 
public?” But Praxagora is equal to all emergencies and is abashed 
by no difficulties. Nor does she let her demands starve her ambi- 
tion. She asks for the supreme power to be given to women, 
because of their skill in housewifery, their faithful keeping of the 
secret of Demeter in the Thesmophoria, and because they are mothers 
“who will seek their children’s good.” Also, who more skilful in 
ways and means than women? and, being themselves such arch 
deceivers, they can never be deceived. Would they do like Thrasy- 
bulus—accept a bribe to speak against the Lacedwmonians, then 
give themselves a quinsy by eating wild pears? What if the old 
women put on the saffron robe and Epigenes had to run for it— 
what if all life became a mere “Jove’s Corinth,” and small things 
were made large—the women were the Best, and the state ought to 
be served by its best. So Praxagora argued like our platform women 
of to-day; and common sense was a vanishing quantity with her as 
it is now with them. 
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But, exaggeration apart, the virtuous women had not such a bad 
time, all things considering. To be sure, the ideal wife who, for 
exercise, is recommended to unfold and fold up again her clothes, as 
painted by Ischomachus in his discourse with Socrates, would not 
suit our highflyers, who think themselves worse off than so many 
convicts, if they have not a special excitement for each day; 
but other times, other manners, and “ gadding” was not fashion- 
able when Ischomachus prayed daily to the gods for grace to 
instruct and train his shy young wife aright, and for his own share 
of “sophrosyne’* or mild right-mindedness. Aristophanes shows the 


ambition of women to lead; Theocritus their true feminine . 


contempt for their husbands; while history gives us the priestess 
and the Pythoness, who stood a head and shoulders higher than any 
woman of to-day. The Pythoness, indeed, ruled the destinies of 
empires, and men lived in accordance with her utterances. Always a 
woman of the people, she was once young and beautiful — the 
Greek rosiére—till a Thessalian carried off one who broke her vows 
for love and braved the anger of her god for man. Thereafter 
she was over fifty, and so far safe. 

The tombs and vases, too, give us the loveliest little silhouettes of 
married life and its content. ‘‘Chaste Chrysogene places a statue of 
Aphrodite Urania in the house of Amphius, to whom she gave many 
children.” Every year the first care of the happy spouses was to 
invoke the powerful goddess, who blessed them in return. 


‘* Callirhoé to Pallas dedicates 
Her hair, her zone to virgin Artemis, 
Her crown to Aphrodite, haying wed 
The man she loved the best, and passed a youth 
Happy and pure, and borne a beauteous son.” 


And, talking of dedications, the three daughters of Xutheus and 
Melita of Samos, dedicate their spindle, distaff, and shuttle to Athene, 
while “ Anaxo, daughter of Euboulos, full of love,” comes with a 
basket to the grove of Artemis, ‘‘ asking her permission to leave her 
company,” as was customary with girls about to become wives. 

But by time came the fall of all this stately loveliness and noble 
piety. Luxury, vice, dissipation took the place of beauty, love, and 
pleasure. These fatal enemies of the human race, these destructive 
camp-followers of civilisation, weakened the manliness and destroyed 
the glory of Hellas. And the women came to the front, as they do 
when men are no longer fit to lead—their influence still further 
emasculating those whose crying need was for the old heroic strength, 
the old heroic courage, and, if need be, the hardness of more virile 
times. We find still a few worthy of a braver day ; but a few can do 
nothing where many are rushing onward to destruction. It is of 
present modern importance to quote this significant passage :— 
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‘The position of virtuous women improved with the political decline of the 
State; their liberty was greater, and their consideration increased, as if 
domestic life was taking a strong hold on the people. Long after the loss of 
her political liberty, Athens could boast ladies of learning and distinction. 
Self-sacrificing, patriotic women again appear as Greece sinks to its fall. Thus, 
like evening stars, we see devoted Spartan women, such as the mother of the 
unfortunate Agis and his young widow, who became the wife of his successor 
Cleomenes, and after the disastrous attempt of her first husband inspired the 
second to an effort to restore the old Sparta of Lycurgus to its pristine might 
and glory; and when this attempt also failed, followed her husband to 
wretchedness and death. Even in luxurious and dissolute Corinth, when it 
was taken and destroyed by Mummius, there were still women who sought 
refuge from slavery in a self-inflicted death.” 


History has preserved the names and epitaph of two, among the 
most touching on record : 
‘** Here I, Rhodope, lie, and beside me my mother Boiska. 
Not from a stealthy disease, not from the spear of the foe ; 
But we two, when the hostile flames swept over Korinthos, 
Both undaunted of heart, know how to baffle our fate ; 
Pierced by this hand I fell; a cord released her from thraldom. 
Never chose noble soul slavery rather than death.” 

With the enlarged liberties of women came increased corruption of 
morals. The greater freedom of life at Lesbos had already produced 
the proverbial Lesbian, culminating in Sappho as the crystal of this 
sensual clay, the gem found fixed in this licentious slag; and the 
last attempt of woman to bring back the old order—futile, tragic, 
heroic—was when Hypatia, “ the last incarnation of the dying beauty 
of the Greeks,” taught in the Alexandrian schools, pleading in her 
virgin loveliness and enthusiasm for the old faith, and sealing with 
her blood her repudiation of the new. Allin vain! The mould was 
broken and Society like Deity took a new shape. The night came 
down where had been such splendour of the dawn and day. The 
Capitoline Hill overtopped Olympus, and the Hellenic demi- -gods 
passed into thin air, like ghosts at cock-crow, as the shadow of the 
Roman bearing the cross fell over them. The heroic friendships 
which had knit the manhood of each Hellenic State into one compact 
body gave place to the nursing motherhood so useful to the infant 
Church ; and men like St. Simon Stylites, St. Jerome, Cyril, and 
the Fathers filled the stage which had been held by Solon and 
Lycurgus, Pericles and Leonidas, Socrates and Plato, Aischylus and 
Aristotle. Those heroic friendships, of which the noblest expression 
had been at Thermopylae, had certainly contracted the lives of women 
to a narrower sphere than what they knew hereafter. But, in return, 
these women, void of such personal freedom as we rejoice in—desti- 
tute of political power, but steadfast to virtue—had given the world 
men such as have never been surpassed, nor even equalled. And we 
have not yet solved the problem of how to secure the good of the 
whole, save by the sacrifice of a part. 

EK. Lynn Linton. 
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SLEEP AND ITS COUNTERFEITS. 


Tue Frenchman, whose long trance or sleep attracted extraordinary 
attention in the latter part of March and the beginning of April, 
was commonly spoken of as “ the Soho sleeper ;” but when we speak 
of a man “sleeping” for several days or weeks consecutively, it is 
obvious that we do not use the term in its ordinary sense. We all 
know by experience what sleep is, and we cannot conceive ourselves 
as sleeping for an indefinite time. Yet it is difficult to draw a 
line between normal and abnormal sleep; the physiological condi- 
tion merges by insensible degrees into all kinds of pathological 
states, known as lethargy, trance, stupor, coma. Through the usual 
phenomena of dreaming, we pass likewise into those of nightmare, 
somnambulism, hypnotism, ecstasy, and the like. Yet it is impor- 
tant sharply to define typical instances of these conditions, so as 
to avoid hopeless confusion in an already obscure field of scientific 
inquiry, and though we may for the sake of convenience occasionally 
use the term sleep in the wider sense, yet the distinction between 
the various states included under it must be kept present to our 
minds. 

From the immense number of strange phenomena observed at the 
Salpétriére Hospital in Paris, where this subject of hypnotism, espe- 


cially in hysterical patients, has been investigated with the greatest 


care, and where I have had the opportunity of studying it, I shall 
adduce only such instances as have a direct bearing upon the case 


-of “the Soho sleeper.” 


It is often possible to distinguish between a somnambulistic, a 
lethargic, and a cataleptic condition of the hypnotized hysterical 
subject ; and by appropriate manipulations (all based on the theory 


-of influencing the brain centres by sensory impressions) to make 


the subject pass from one to another of these states. Supposing we 
‘have, by intently staring or by “ passes,”’ induced the /ethargic state, 
we find that the muscles and nerves of the subject are in a state of 
extreme hyper-excitability. If we press through the skin with the 
finger, or a pencil, upon a nerve trunk, all the muscles supplied by 
that nerve are instantly thrown into a state of violent contraction. 
This contraction, strange to say, may, if unchecked, persist not only 
during the whole of the period of lethargy, but may last for hours, 
or even days, after the patient has awoke, and does not then relax 
even during the interval of normal sleep. On the other hand, the 
rigidity immediately gives way under the influence of gentle stroking 
of the skin over the contracted muscles. 

By catalepsy is meant a condition of suspended psychical manifes- 
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tations on the part of the subject, during which the limbs exhibit 
no muscular or nervous hyper-excitability, but possess the singular 
property, whilst remaining flexible, of preserving indefinitely any 
attitude imparted to them; hence the name of “ waxy flexibility” 
given to this condition by old writers. Unlike the rigid spasms of 
the lethargic muscle, the plastic fixity of the cataleptic limb cannot 
be relaxed by friction over the skin. The aspect of the patient in 
the two conditions, moreover, offers striking differences, the sleep- 
like immobility of lethargy contrasting vividly with the petrified 
attitudes of catalepsy. In both conditions, however, there often is 
the same absolute insensibility even to the most painful stimuli, A 
most remarkable phenomenon may be observed in some instances : 
by merely opening one eye of the lethargic patient the corresponding 
side of the body is cataleptized. And so in the same subject these 
two phases of the hypnotic sleep may co-exist side by side, with the 
fullest display of their contrasted characteristics. 

The third condition, that of somnambulism, may easily be brought 
about by light pressure or rubbing on the top of the head. The 
hysterical patient then passes into a state somewhat between the 
lethargic and the cataleptic condition. The muscles have lost the 
hyper-excitability of the former state, and do not possess the plastic 
adaptability of the latter. Still they react abnormally to light 
external stimuli; if we very gently stroke or blow upon a limb, 
it becomes somewhat rigid. We cannot then relax it by a mere 
touch as we can in lethargy, and, unlike catalepsy, it offers some 
resistance when we attempt to move it into a different attitude. In- 
sensibility to pain may persist, but there often is in the somnam- 
bulistic phase a singular exaltation of memory and of sensorial per- 
ception, which has caused it to be called the “lucid state,” and which 
has been described by the devotees of mesmeric delusions as 
“second sight.” Our readers will recognise in this description the 
ordinary ‘‘magnetic” or ‘‘mesmeric” sleep into which not only 
hysterical, but many other individuals may be more or less com- 
pletely plunged by the usual “ passes ” of operators. 

It is especially in the somnambulistic state that the astonishing 
phenomena of suggestion are observed. By this we mean that the 
patient in whom every spontaneity is in abeyance, who does not 
“sleep,” and who yet does not move or think, can be so impressed 
through some sensory channel as to enter upon some definite train 
of ideas or movements. He is under the control of the experimenter, 
whose will is his will, so to speak. He is a machine ready to go, 
but unable to start of itself. 

There are many different ways of imparting suggestions to a 
hypnotized subject; and as in the other phases of hypnotism, 
hysterical patients present the greatest variety of manifestations, 
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when subjected to suggestive influences. The most characteristic 
phenomena are those known as “muscular” suggestions. If we 
analyse an emotional attitude, such as that of sending kisses to a 
loved person, or that of threatening an enemy with the fist and out- 
stretched arm, we notice that the whole frame takes part in the 
special action. The eyes dilate, the muscles of the face move, and 
an appropriate play of the features accompanies the leading gesture. 
This collaboration of several parts of the body in the production of 
a common effect depends upon the existence in our nervous system 
of certain mechanisms subservient to the function of mimetic lan- 
guage or physical expression. Now if in the hypnotized subject we 
throw a limb into such an expressive attitude, we immediately see 
the usual concomitants of the movement follow suit; the trunk and 
other limbs fall into a harmonious posture, the carriage of the head 
is modified likewise, and the expression assumed by the face and 
eyes is so perfect as to equal or surpass the best efforts of the most 
consummate actor. It is difficult for any one who has not witnessed 
the spectacle to realise the perfection of mimicry reached by the 
hypnotized hystero-epileptic. The cause of this phenomenon is not 
far to seek ; the impression conveyed by the nerves from the part 
placed in the attitude has called into action the whole nervous 
mechanism presiding over the movements generally associated with 
this attitude. But this is not all. Duchesne has analysed minutely 
the anatomy of the expression of the human face, and by means of 
electric currents localised in certain muscles or combinations of 
muscles, imitated with great success the facial play indicative of the 
various emotions and feelings of the mind. Now if in our subject 
we likewise electrically stimulate certain muscles, and artificially 
produce an expression of anger, or terror, or love, or disdain, the 
corresponding attitude is at once assumed by the neck, arms, and 
body generally. Those of our readers who have access to the book 
will find remarkable illustrations of these phenomenain Dr. Richer’s 
beautiful work,’ for the accuracy of which all those who have had 
the opportunity of studying hypnotic manifestations in hystero- 
epileptics will be ready to vouch. 

Whole series of muscular actions may be initiated by appealing to 
the so-called “muscular sense” by similar methods of suggestion. 
Thus, if a hanging rope is placed in the hands of the patient, she 
begins to climb with incredible energy and alacrity ; when placed 
on all fours she runs in that position all over the room, regardless of 
knocks and collisions. Or, if the movements of washing with 
invisible soap be communicated to her hands, she will persist in 
the mimicry for an indefinite time. It is sometimes difficult to check 
an action so started except by waking the patient up, or making her 
pass into lethargy. The hypnotized patient therefore is much in 

(1) Etudes Cliniques sur la Grande Hystérie, 2nd ed. p. 668. 
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the state of the frog, which when thrown into a pond, even after its 
brain has been removed, begins to swim on touching the water, 
aimlessly, automatically. 

Sometimes a movement repeatedly executed by the operator in 
front of the patient will be imitated and carried out by the patient 
until stopped : this is a case of suggestion through the organ of sight. 
Or more complicated trains of movement may be initiated by pre- 
senting to the patient objects suggestive of certain actions, such 
as a plate and spoon, a brush and comb, and the like. The sight 
of a boot will start an endless repetition of putting it on, lacing and 
unlacing, taking it off, putting it on again, and so forth indefinitely. 

The field of suggestions through the ear by means of language is 
boundless. Such words as “ rats,’’ “bird,” ‘ flower,” wake up a 
train of imagery in the patient’s brain which is immediately pro- 
jected outward in an expressive display of appropriate gestures of 
aversion or desire, and corresponding movements of avoidance or 
capture. If in deep hypnotism, the subject is immediately wrapt 
up in those creations of the imagination ; if slightly hypnotized only, 
repetition of the suggestive words is needed to neutralise the con- 
trolling influence of the senses. The ordinary phenomenon of hyp- 
notism, the impossibility which the subject feels of escaping 
the prohibiting influence of a suggestion, belongs to this category. 
You assure him that he cannot move his arm, for instance; he 
feels that he can, and yet he cannot. The volitional current from his 
higher brain centres is neutralised, as it were, by the current from 
other centres in which the suggestion has created a fixed idea of his 
own incapacity. As hypnosis becomes deeper every trace of resist- 
ance disappears, and the fixed idea reigns supreme. 

Such are the leading phenomena of hypnotism as observed in 
those highly sensitive subjects, the sufferers from the graver form of 
hysteria, or hystero-epilepsy. It would take us too far to describe 
the various symptoms of this form of nervous derangement, which, 
though comparatively common in France and among certain other 
nations, seems to be very rare, at least in its full development, among 
the Germanic races. In Dr. Richer’s work, already mentioned, a full 
account is given of the appalling violence of the convulsive seizures 
and of the delirium that characterise the disease. Epidemics of 
hystero-epilepsy were rife in the Middle Ages, especially among the 
members of religious bodies; and even now it seems to be closely 
related to superstitions or mystical beliefs and practices. 

Though essentially a disease of the female nervous organisation, 
many instances are found of men suffering from more or less modi- 
fied forms of hystero-epilepsy. The less striking symptoms of it, 
such as various forms of paralysis, loss of sensation, loss of speech 
(aphasia) are often sufficiently developed in male subjects as to justify 
us in classing them in the hysterical category of nerve sufferers. 
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In this category ‘‘the Soho sleeper” deserves to hold a high 
place, as will become manifest on reading the following condensed 
résumé of his history as given by Professor Charcot, in the 
Progrés Médical for March, 1886, and completed by some further 
details, published in recent numbers of the British Medical Journal. 


Ch. was born in 1848, and his family history points to a strong neurotie 
heredity. He served in the French army in Algeria; and during the Franco- 
German war received a wound in the left elbow which led to amputation of 
the arm (1871). A few months later he was seized whilst at supper with un- 
conquerable drowsiness, from which he could not be aroused. The next morn- 
ing he broke out into a terrific delirium that lasted two days. A second attack 
of a similar nature occurred soon after. In 1875 he suffered from strange 
nervous symptoms, and in 1878 had another attack of sleep, followed by a long 
period of imperfect articulation. In 1880 he was seized again; and in addition 
to complete loss of speech, there was loss of feeling and movement of the left 
leg. He remained six months under treatment. Since then there has been a 
series of relapses, after one of which (1885) he came under the notice of Pro- 
fessor Charcot in the Salpétriére Hospital. He was then found to have lost to 
a great extent sensation on the left side of the body; he could not articulate a 
single sound, but could express himself freely by writing. He was troubled 
with nightmare, in which the hallucinations of his former delirious seizures 
used to recur. He recovered his speech quite suddenly, without passing through 
a period of stammering as on former occasions. 

During the fifteen months that elapsed till his arrival in London, he seems 
several times to have gone through his usual ordeal of sleep, followed by loss 
of speech and paralysis of the left leg. The attack which he has just had, seems 
to have been excited by the emotion he experienced on being robbed of all his 
money (March 24th). The somnolent stage lasted about a fortnight, and was 
followed with the usual paralytic and aphasic condition. During his torpor his 
eyes were shut, and his general appearance was that of a man ina profound 
sleep. He did not react to the loudest sounds; but if a ray of light was cast 
upon the pupil the eyelids gradually opened, and the eyeballs converged towards 
the bright object. The results of various experiments made upon the patient 
in his trance-like state illustrate several of the hypnotic phenomena already 
described as observed in hystero-epileptic patients. His muscles presented 
both the hyper-excitable and the plastic peculiarities that characterise the 
lethargic and the cataleptic phases respectively of artificially-induced sleep, but 
with the difference that they both co-existed, whether the eyes were shut or 
opened. Certain phenomena of suggestion through the ‘muscular sense” 
could easily be elicited. For instance, a series of movements imparted to the 
face, arm, or leg was automatically repeated, and continued for an indefinite 
time. Again, on imparting to his upper extremity an attitude of menace with 
outstretched arm and clenched fist, his eyes (previously opened) suddenly turned 
towards the limb, and he assumed an expression of anger verging on ferocity. 
I noticed that on interposing an opaque object between the eyes and the arm, 
the latter speedily relaxed and fell, the eyes closed, and the patient relapsed 
into his accustomed slumber. 

During the second week of the trance he began to obey orders repeatedly 
given, such as ‘ Open your eyes,’ ‘ Sit up,’ &c., and to answer simple questions 
by writing. He could be made to write anything to dictation; but whenever 
ordered to indite a letter, he constantly reproduced one he had written 
shortly before this attack. 

Finally, he was found to have lost sensation in the left side; and the appli- 
cation of magnets to the skin produced some of the alterations of feeling 
characteristic of hysterical hemianesthesia. Powerful electrisation, though it 
failed to rouse him up, induced convulsions and spasms, typical of the regular 
hystero-epileptic seizure. 
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There is thus no doubt left as to the nature of the case of “ the 
Soho sleeper.”” Among other instances of attacks of sleep in the 
course of hystero-epilepsy, I may mention a patient whom Professor 
Charcot has had under his observation for many years. 


She first came to the Salpétriére Hospital in 1862, and presented many of 
the alterations of sensation and movement characteristic of the disorder. On 
April 7th, 1875, she was seized with somnolency, which persisted with tem- 
porary awakenings till the 27th. There occurred then a violent outburst of 
paroxysmal laughter and weeping. From that moment the patient passed into 
a cataleptic condition, with occasional hysterical fits of the same description. 
She had to be fed with a spoon; she swallowed as if automatically, with a 
noise, but without any signs of consciousness. She awoke quite abruptly on 
the 7th of June, and affirmed that she had no recollection of what had taken 
place during the past two months. There occurred in 1876 another fit of the 
same kind, that lasted about a fortnight. 


In order to illustrate further the intimate connection between 
certain morbid forms of sleep and the hysterical state, I shall briefly 
allude to the so-called “‘ hysterogenic ” and “ hypnogenic”’ pressure 
points discovered by Professors Charcot and Pitres. 

A very remarkable phenomenon connected with grave hysteria is 
the artificial production and arrest of attacks by pressure on certain 
points on the surface of the body. The number and distribution of 
these points is very variable, and they differ in every case. They 
usually can only be found out by careful search, the patients them- 
selves ignoring the existence of them. 

On pressure being exerted upon one of these “ hysterogenic’ 
spots the patient falls into a convulsive or tetanic spasm, and the 
various phases of the attack succeed one another much in the same 
order as in a spontaneous fit. Now it is a curious fact that a repe- 
tition of the pressure on the same spot, or on some other spot expe- 
rimentally discovered, will often abruptly modify or arrest the 
attack. The great theoretical and practical importance of this 
singular property of certain circumscribed cutaneous areas, has 
directed the investigations of several careful observers, and led to 
the discovery of similar spots, called “hypnogenic,” pressure upon 
which determines, not a muscular spasm or convulsion, but an 
attack of hypnotic sleep. 

These hypnogenic areas are likewise irregular in their number 
and distribution; and along with them are usually found other 
spots, usually on the opposite side of the body, pressure upon which 
awakes the patient. We have here an undoubted argument in 
favour of the view according to which attacks of sleep in certain 
hystero-epileptics are mere modifications of the typical convulsive 
and delirious seizure. 

The researches of Althaus have led him to formulate the 
axiom that ‘‘ Nervous diseases are not, as is commonly asserted, 
more frequent, but on the contrary less numerous, in large towns 
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than in the country, and it is probable that their occurrence is 
powerfully influenced by race.” He adducesa table in which the 
percentages of deaths from nervous diseases (as recorded in the 
Registrar-General’s returns) for London, the south-western coun- 
ties, and Wales are 10°66, 11-20, 15°38 respectively. He has found 
that ‘‘ Wales exceeds all English counties so strikingly in this respect 
that neither density of population, nor climate, nor difference of 
occupation will account for that circumstance.” He is therefore 
inclined to attribute this difference to another circumstance, viz. the 
difference of race—a conclusion that is borne out in a certain mea- 
sure by the undoubted greater prevalence of hysteroid symptoms 
among the Latin, and perhaps also the Slav and other eastern races, 
as compared with those of Germanic origin. 

It is probably in considerations of this nature that we shall find 
an answer to the question often asked in this country by those 
who do not roundly attribute all or most of the symptoms of hys- 
tero-epilepsy to shamming or exaggeration : “ How is it that such 
cases never come to our notice?’’ Is it not because of those racial 
differences which run deep in the nervous constitution of individuals ? 
At any rate the presence of “the Soho sleeper” among us will, let 
us hope, modify the somewhat insular scepticism still lurking among 
medical men on this side of the Channel. 

The subject of prolonged sleep and trance is intimately connected 
with that of apparent death. Though there is no doubt that most 
of the dreadful tales concerning the premature burial of persons 
supposed to be dead have no foundation, save in the imagination of 
the public, we have ample proof of the possibility of such mistakes 
occurring in the absence of a careful examination of the body. 
Every one has heard of the fatal tragedy in which the greatest 
anatomist of his time, Vesalius, played such an unfortunate part. 
Being called upon, during his stay in Spain, to perform the autopsy 
of a patient who had died suddenly, he proceeded to open the body, 
when, to the horror of the bystanders, at the second sweep of the 
knife, unmistakable signs of life were given. 

It is difficult to imagine how in the case of patients subject to 
cataleptic seizures, and known by their friends to be so, periods of 
suspended animation, however protracted, could ever lead to pre- 
mature burial. Pfendler, however, states that he has known two 
cases in which a disastrous result was barely averted. 

A Viennese lady, who had suffered for a long time from cataleptic or 
lethargic attacks, was finally buried in one of her trances. The sexton, who 
fortunately happened to be a thief in this instance, had reopened the grave, and 
was busy removing her clothes during the ensuing night, when a resurrection 
of the dead took place. Stricken with terror he was running away when the 
woman called him back, requesting to be taken to her doctor. ‘The second 


instance referred to by Pfendler is that of a young lady, aged fifteen, who after a 
convulsive attack, had St. Vitus’s dance and other nervous symptoms. Finally 
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she became subject to fits of sleep lasting several days. Her health suffered 
greatly, and the exhaustion became such that after a consultation of the first 
physicians, every hope of her recovery was given up. The next day she sud- 
denly started as if to embrace the attendant who was watching her, and fell 
back as if dead. All the usual tests failed to detect any sign of life. Finally 
funeral preparations were made ; she was dressed in white, the bell was tolling. 
Still uneasy about the absence of any sign of decomposition, Pfendler was 
making a last examination when he detected a faint respiratory movement. 
After an hour and a half’s friction and stimulation, movement returned; and 
the patient looking about and smiling said, ‘I am too young to die.’ She then 
fell into a sleep of ten hours’ duration, and woke up in full convalescence. 
The patient in this case had never lost consciousness, and remembered after- 
wards what had been said and done in the room during the medical consulta- 
tion and funeral preparations. 


Catalepsy, though intimately allied to hysterical neurosis, often 
occurs in patients who offer no other symptoms of nervous derange- 
ment. Emotions are often the exciting cause of an attack in a 
cataleptic subject. Many curious instances are related by authors. 


A little girl, mentioned by Tissot, shocked at her sister having helped 
herself to a coveted morsel, remained stiff and motionless for an hour, a spoon 
in her hand, and her arm outstretched towards the dish. A soldier, quarrelling 
with a companion, in a fit of passion seized a bottle to throw at him; cataleptic 
rigidity fixed him in this attitude, motionless, unconscious, his eyes full of 
anger and defiance. In another case, a magistrate on the bench, insulted in 
the middle of his summing up, remained as if petrified in an attitude of indigna- 
tion and threat at his insulter. Again, we read of priests being cataleptized at 
the altar in the attitude of elevating the sacrament. 


It is certain that many of the saintly women in the Roman 
Catholic hagiology were victims of this disease: St. Catherine of 
Siena, St. Elizabeth of Hungary, St. Theresa; not to speak of 
Joan of Arc, Madame Guyon, Marie Alacoque, and many others. 
Cataleptic seizures were also a common feature among the victims 
of the great hystero-epileptic manifestations so common in the 
Middle Ages, which we find described as “ possessions ” in the curious 
and abundant literature of the subject. 

Among the sickening descriptions of the awful episodes known 
as “the possession of the Ursulines of Loudun,” we find a graphic 
description of cataleptic phenomena : 


The devil, enemy of Sister Claire, appeared at the command of her ordi- 
nary exorcist, Father Elizée, and rendered her supple and ductile like a sheet 
of lead. The exorcist bent her body in various directions—forwards, back- 
wards, laterally—so that she almost touched the ground with her head. The 
demon kept her in the posture in which she had been placed until she was 
moved again, during which time she only slightly breathed through the nose 
and was insensible, for the Father pierced a fold of her skin with a pin without 
drawing blood or producing pain. We also read of others who were ‘re- 
markable for their pliability. In their sleep they could be manipulated like a 
sheet of lead, and preserved the postures imparted to them until moved again.’ 
Elsewhere a nun possessed by the demon Cismond lay on the ground in a 
strange trance; her arms and legs could be twisted about as if made of wool ; 
nothing could be extracted from her; the devil keeping her in this condition 
so as to prevent her confession. 
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Though, as already mentioned, the Latin races appear to offer a 
much more favourable field for the spread of nervous epidemics, we 
read that England has not always been free from such manifestations. 


** During Wesley’s sermons at Bristol,” says Dr. John Chapman, in his work 
On Christian Revivals, their History and Natural History, ‘‘ many used to fall as 
if struck to the heart by the word of God. Men and women by the score were 
lying on the ground, insensible like dead bodies.” Singular nervous accidents 
were likewise frequent among the American fanatics known as Shakers or 
Jumpers, as well as among the Irish revivalists of Ballymena. 


As late as 1861, at the village of Morzine, a secluded commune 


in the Alps of Savoy, there occurred a curious epidemic of hysteria 
with all the characters of “‘demoniacal possession.” The population of 
these regions is extremely neurotic and superstitious. In ashort time 
nearly all the female population, excited by the exorcismal practices of 
the clergy, fell a prey to the disease, and the scenes recalled the 
worse days of Loudun. But at the beginning, when young girls 
were chiefly affected, phenomena of ecstasy, catalepsy, and somnam- 
bulism prevailed. The Government had finally to interfere, and 
the temporary dispersion and seclusion of the patients speedily 
restored their mental equilibrium, and the locality has since resumed 
its habitual tranquillity. 

As an instance of trances of a more contemplative tendency, I 
shall give a short account of Louise Lateau, of whose attacks Dr, 
Lefebvre has given a good description. 

She used to pass into that condition without any warning. Suddenly, 
during a conversation, or at her sewing-machine, she would become as if trans- 
fixed, the eyes turned upwards to the light. ‘*‘ Her expression is then one of 
deep attention or of distant contemplation. Her physiognomy, like her atti- 
tude, often changes, and depicts feelings of joy or of sadness. Sometimes terror 
is expressed, or she turns slowly, as if watching the progress of an imaginary 
procession. Sometimes she stands, resting on the tips of her toes, with her 
hands outstretched, as if to fly away. Her lips move, the eyes brighten, and 
her face is illuminated by an ideal beauty. The stigmata in her forehead and 
hands bleed. . . . She kneels, falls face forwards to the ground, where she 
remains for hours in the attitude of crucifixion. Other attitudes are taken 


during the ecstatic condition, which comes to an end in the midst of alarming 
symptoms of impending death.” 


I will, in conclusion, venture upon a few suggestions as to the 
explanation of the phenomena of hypnotism and its allied states. 

Our cerebral life depends upon the associated activity of innumer- 
able nerve-cells grouped into clusters or centres, each centre being 
more directly related with some sensory or some motor function. 
Thus there are visual centres, auditory centres, tactile centres, 
which form the terminal stations of the nerve fibres leading from 
the organs of sight, hearing, and touch. There are also so-called 
motor centres, the nervous discharges from which, travelling down 


to the spinal cord, determine movements of the head, trunk, and 
limbs. 
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A network of the finest nerve fibrils of astounding complexity 
brings the individual cells of each centre into relationship with 
one another, and with the cells of the other centres. This 
physical association of our brain elements is the material substratum 
of the psychical process of association of ideas which forms the 
groundwork of our intellectual life. All the higher manifestations of 
mind are correlatives of the harmonious co-operation of numerous 
brain elements. Even what appear to be simple states of conscious- 
ness are often the result of association. Hence any disturbance in 
the mutual equilibrium of the cerebral centres speedily leads to 
alterations of those resultants of forces of which perception, thought, 
will, emotion, are the subjective manifestations. 

One of the most striking properties of the nervous system is that 
by which the activity of one portion may be arrested or prevented— 
‘inhibited ’’—by the activity of another. To give a familiar 
instance, the action of the respiratory centres is suddenly inhibited 
by certain excitations of the sensory nerves, as we have all ex- 
perienced on receiving the first splash of a cold shower-bath. In 
the cerebral sphere, inhibition of one tract by another is the me- 
chanism which lies at the root of the higher exercise of our faculties. 
When we choose, for instance, or exercise will-power, the corre- 
sponding state of our nervous organism is one involving more or less 
complex inhibitions. The sense of moral effort is the subjective 
equivalent of powerful inhibitions of brain tracts in a state of high 
tension. The power of mental concentration, rests likewise upon 
similar inhibitions. When we attend closely to a sensory impression, 
or to a train of thought, the excitability of every part of the brain 
except that actually engaged in the act is diminished by an inhibi- 
tory action of the working portion. Thus, when we say that anger 
or fear paralyses, we allude in very accurate language to the 
inhibitory influence which powerful emotion exercises upon the other 
cerebral functions. 

I have said that physiological sleep can be induced by certain 
monotonous impressions from without. The same may be said of 
an order of stimuli that has hitherto not received its due share of 
attention. I mean the afflux of those confused, mostly unfelt, 
impressions from the viscera and tissues generally. Under certain 
conditions—after a meal for instance—these may set up in the 
cerebral centres to which they converge, an excitation that leads to 
an inhibition of the higher brain regions, and so to a state of sleep. 

Similar considerations will assist us in explaining the effect of the 
usual methods of hypnotisation. The stimulation of one of the 
cerebral sensory centres by repeated gentle and monotonous sounds 
or touches, or, in the case of the visual organs, by the conver- 
gence of the eyes and persistent gazing at a small object, so inter- 
feres with the activity of the higher centres, as to lead to various 
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perverted motor and mental manifestations. Certain “nervous” 
individuals, but above all hysterical subjects, are more amenable to 
these effects than are others. Repetition in all cases increases the 
liability to hypnotisation, and in extreme cases the recollection of the 
processes previously used becomes sufficient to induce sleep. Finally 
there are subjects, such as “the Soho sleeper,” in whom, owing to 
the extreme instability of their cerebral equilibrium, a kind of 
spontaneous hypnotisation may be observed. 

It would be premature, in the actual state of our knowledge, to 
speculate upon the nature of the changes in the nervous system 
upon which the phenomenon of inhibition depends. It has been 
ingeniously compared to that of the mutual interference of two rays 
of light or two waves of sound. But this analogy does not account 
for all the facts; and in connection with this topic we may men- 
tion the views recently propounded by Professor Brown-Sequard 
upon what he calls nervous ‘‘dynamogeny.” It is a well-known 
fact that under the influence of various sensorial or emotional 
stimuli, of moderate intensity or pleasurable quality, our nerv- 
ous energy, as measured by the muscular effort we are enabled 
to put forth, is increased to a considerable extent. Recent 
researches by Dr. Féré have thrown additional light upon these 
“dynamogenic” or ‘‘force-producing” processes, of which the 
reviving effect of smelling salts is a familiar illustration. In 
this instance a diffusive wave invades the whole brain from the 
olfactory centres, and produces such a change in its constituents as 
to restore its functions. It has likewise been shown that every 
form of mental activity is accompanied with increased nerve power 
as directly measured by the squeeze of the hand on the dynamo- 
meter. It would thus seem that nervous cell-matter is liable to 
undergo certain modifications under the influence of various impres- 
sions derived from other nerve regions, in virtue of which it becomes 
more powerful. But without even attempting to define more closely 
the ‘‘dynamogenic” change, we may perhaps assume it to be the 
counterpart of what takes place in inhibition, and describe the 
latter as a nervous process in which a group of nerve cells so acts 
upon another group as to lower its capacity for work. 

Inhibition in one nervous sphere is often accompanied with dyna- 
mogeny in another: the removal of cerebral influence, for instance, 
exalts the autonomy of the spinal cord. A good instance of the 
coexistence of the two processes is found in “ expectant attention,” 
which depends upon the high tension of the centres involved in 
anticipating the phenomena, with a corresponding inertia of the 
others. The reader will readily perceive how similar considerations 
may be employed in the elucidation of such phenomena as ecstasy, 
suggestion, muscular hyper-excitability, and intensified perception. 

A. DE Watrevi._z, M.D. 
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THE NEW REFORMATION. 
DEAN BURGON AND MR. FREMANTLE. 


WueEnEvER the Dean of Chichester has entered into controversy, if 
you go into a reading-room, you are pretty sure to heara bit of 
dialogue like this :— 

First speaker (indignantly).—“ The most bigoted and intolerant 
man that ever lived !” 

Second speaker (cheerfully).—*‘ Nonsense, my dear fellow; you 
forget that it is only Burgon. He does not mean it ; it is only his 
way.” 

And this is not far from the truth. Dean Burgon is a most kind- 
hearted man, and though he means what he says, or thinks he does, 
he so modifies his savagery in his own soul that when you have it out 
with him personally, you generally leave his company highly pleased 
with his geniality, his humour, and his large fund of knowledge. 
But he is always making furious onslaughts. His style, though not 
forcible, may be called noisy and violent. The reader has only to 
turn to a page of one of his magazine articles and see how he deals 
out italics and capital letters to enforce the angry language which 
might earn for him the title of the Thersites of the Church of 
England. Without going back to such old matters as the Essays 
and Reviews of 1860, we have seen how furious he could be with 
Drs. Westcott and Hort, and with the whole company of the Re- 
visers. He has attacked with the hardest words the Bishops of 
London, Carlisle, and Manchester; and, if my memory is not at 
fault, other prelates as well. Nay, I myself have not entirely 
escaped. I was one of four thousand seven hundred clergy who, in 
1871, memorialised the Archbishops to allow a certain amount of 
liberty to the clergy in matters of ritual, and the Dean immediately 
bludgeoned us without mercy. Some anonymous, good-natured 
friend sent me a copy of his pamphlet with all the vicious passages 
triumphantly underscored. And I remember that the Dean in that 
pamphlet resorted to a method similar to that which he has adopted 
in the review now lying before me. He wrote the greater part of it 
in the second person singular, and objurgated the chairman or 
secretary of the memorialists, occasionally even putting in his name 
when he had a special anathema to hurl. 

In the first line of his reply to Mr. Fremantle’s essay he calls the 
Canon an “‘ Apostle of Infidelity ;”’ and he goes on to heap insulting 
words and insinuations upon him. ‘ Wicked,” “incompetent,” 
“stupidity,” ‘impudence,” “shameful,” “shameless,” “fool,” are 
among the flowers of his garland. 
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There is one sentence at the opening on which I must offer a word 
of comment. He tells us that he is going to write his attack, “not 
because, in [his] account, what Canon Fremantle says is entitled to 
the least degree of attention, every bit of it having been better said 
already a hundred times, and been a hundred times refuted,’ but 
because he is a clergyman, and therefore his utterances are dangerous, 
which from a layman they would not be. There is an amount of 
serious truth in this passage. Mr. Fremantle must be aware that he 
is claiming from us very great sacrifices, and that many good men 
will be intensely alarmed to see a Canon of the Metropolitan Cathe- 
dral put forth the views which he has done. But some of those who 
most dissent from his conclusions will not thank the Dean for the 
other part of his contemptuous sentence. Contempt carries no 
weight so long as you cannot persuade other people to share it with 
you. Lord Macaulay tells how «a certain general, who had labori- 
ously studied the art of war, was beaten by one who set all the 
regular rules at defiance, and how he demonstrated indignantly 
that his antagonist knew nothing of the rules of fighting, and 
ought to have been ignominiously defeated. But he failed to 
convince anybody. Dean Burgon is in danger of being left in the 
same plight. It has been “said already a hundred times,” but I 
find myself obliged to say it once more, that the objections which 
have been made against portions of the Bible have been repeated, 
and repeated again, simply because the replies have failed to 
satisfy men who would fain have been satisfied if they could. Mr. 
Fremantle asserts that certain parts of the Bible are irreconcilable 
with ascertained scientific or historical facts; and he casts about for 
a means of dealing with the discrepancies. He may be wrong in his 
method, but the Dean indignantly denies any discrepancies at all, 
and declares that each one has been stated and refuted time after time. 
He may be assured that laymen quite as good judges of evidence 
as himself do not think with him, that many who have eagerly longed 
to find the difficulties removed have sorrowfully declared that they 
are not removed from their own minds. Dean Burgon’s method with 
such is to shoot out bitter words at them, but that will not convince 
them. 

The first point in Mr. Fremantle’s essay which the Dean attacks 
is the assertion that the advance in scientific investigation has 
modified the previous conceptions of theologians, and that the theo- 
logians themselves admit as much. And he gives this illustration. 
“ Professor Huxley, some years ago, when asked to give an address 
to the London clergy, proved, in an elaborate exposition, that the 
world was more than six thousand years old. Probably there was 
hardly one of his hearers, even at that time, who needed to be con- 
vinced of it.” The Dean in reply tells us that there is a theological 
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science as well as physical science; and that from the nature of the 
case they can very rarely touch, much less come into collision, their 
nature being essentially different. But the unhappy feature of this 
business is that the Dean, having stated the postulates and axioms of 
his theological science, forces the two into collision, and hurls 
anathemas at anybody who tries to keep the roadway clear. Mr. 
Huxley argued that the world is more than six thousand years old, 
and the clergy admitted this. The Dean steps in and tells us that 
his theological science “will not accommodate you with the long 
tracts of time you require—the Chronology of Scripture admits of no 
elasticity ” (p. 596). In the same way the masters in physical science 
are nearly all agreed in accepting the theory of evolution. The Dean 
pronounces that theory “the weakest of unphilosophical imagina- 
tions” (p. 611), on the ground that his theological science teaches 
him a different doctrine. 

What will the result of such assertions be? I reply, sorrowfully 
and most unwillingly, if the educated laity of the Church of England 
could bring themselves to believe that the Dean spoke the mind of 
that Church they would be forced to leave it at once. As a matter 
of fact, this fulmination against Mr. Huxley and the evolutionists 
was not written against Mr. Fremantle, but is the rechauffé of an 
address delivered at Sion College, which was answered on the spot 
by an eminent layman who, after defending with calmness and 
dignity his brethren, who had been attacked, solemnly warned the 
listeners that more harm would be done to the cause of religion by 
such addresses than by anything which Mr. Bradlaugh could say. 
I believe I know something of young men and their anxieties and 
difficulties, and it was a deep relief to me to hear this protest. I 
know another layman, equally eminent in his own sphere, an earnest 
churchman, a weekly communicant, whom I asked, “Do you hold 
this doctrine of evolution to be proved?” ‘ Without question,” 
he replied, “ but we have not got to the end of it yet. I think we 
shall get more facts as investigation goes on; meanwhile Huxley is 
right so far as he has got.”” The Dean may be assured that the case 
has hopelessly gone against him here. Perhaps Mr. Fremantle was 
mistaken in thinking that all the clergy were agreed in throwing 
over the “‘n.c. 4004” as the date of the creation of man, but I think 
he is right in the main, and that Dean Burgon will soon be left alone. 
Yet knowledge travels slowly. I once with my own ears heard a 
bishop sorrowfully complaining that even Bishop Wordsworth had 
treacherously “yielded to unsanctified criticism” by omitting the 
three Heavenly Witnesses from his text of 1 John v. 

“Theological science” forsooth! That is not worthy of so noble 
a name which contemptuously tells the patient investigator of the 
Creator’s works, that he may use his senses, his microscope, his intel- 
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lect, but may not proceed to the plainest inductions from his dis- 
coveries because the Book of Genesis says something else. Do you 
think it a sin in him that he follows the leadings of his own con- 
science and believes what he has found out, and that he is forced to 
the conviction that if the Book of Genesis teaches to the contrary, it 
must be fallible? The Dean saucily tells Mr. Fremantle that his 
errors arise from his not reading the Bible; but if the Dean will 
read Bishop Temple’s “ Bampton Lectures,” or Professor Bonney’s 
‘‘ Hulsean,” he will find that there are men who do read the Bible, 
who are scholars, and who are also students of natural science, who 
have quite as much reverence for the Book of Genesis as he has, but 
who do not make that reverence a reason for putting into the Bible 
a meaning that it was not intended by God to bear. 

I am not disputing the existence of a Theological Science, of 
course, but I deny that the Dean’s doctrine deserves the name. It 
came in with Paley, and lingers on in Chichester deanery, and not 
many places besides. It looks well upon paper, and reminds one of 
Don Quixote’s helmet, which made a brave show upon the block in 
the Don’s study, but went to pieces when he tested it with a blow 
of his sword. Its logic is sound, if you admit the premisses, but 
unfortunately this is just what men won’t do. And when they 
challenge them the Dean relieves his feelings in language which 
sounds as if it came fresh from the great Lord Peter himself. It 
would be a tempting subject for a caricaturist to represent the Dean 
of Chichester in a previous state of existence casting his thunder- 
bolts against Kepler, Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton. It is but 
justice to the Inquisition to plead for them that Galileo’s theories 
were altogether without precedent in the history of philosophy, and 
therefore there was some excuse for their scare when he said the 
earth revolved, whereas the Bible said it was set on pillars which 
could not be moved. The inductive sciences were young in those 
days. But it is aggravating after all these years, when the testimony 
of the rocks and the fossils tells of long ages of growth, that a 
divine denounces all this testimony because the Bible says the world 
was made in six days. The Roman Church has learned the lesson of 
history here, and naturalists of her communion are as ardent evolu- 
tionists as Professor Huxley himself, and are not thereat reproved. 

On the same day that I read the Dean’s scornful remarks on 
Mr. Huxley I read an article by the Professor in a monthly 
review. I shall be excused, I hope, for referring to the very touch- 
ing words in which Mr. Huxley closes that article. He declares 
that he has brought his career to an end, that life with him is draw- 
ing toa close. It is not only great savants whose affectionate feelings 
will be stirred within them by these pathetic words; thousands who 
cling to the faith of their childhood will acknowledge that he has 
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followed laboriously, earnestly, unselfishly, the work to which he 
was called, and has sowed plentifully good seed of investigation and 
of knowledge, which will be reaped by others to come. It is said 
that he refuses to believe in the Atonement of Christ. I do not 
know whether this is true; but if it be, will not those to whom 
that doctrine is unspeakably precious—who find it lighting up their 
own lives with hope—believe also that the Most Merciful, who has 
done so much for themselves, who is infinitely greater than man, has 
His own way of leading souls that love purity and truth to His own 
light. I have not the privilege of an intimate acquaintance with 
the great biologist, but I have enough to lead me to believe that he 
has as much love for the Epistle of St. James, as much reverence for 
the character of Christ, as any man that I know. Let the clergy 
comfort themselves with the conviction concerning many of the men 
that they meet, that though we seem to have lost our hold upon 
them, God has not, and so long as they love what is good and hate 
what is evil they are dear to Him. 

When we attempt broadly to survey the two sides of this contro- 
versy, may we not say of Mr. Fremantle’s Essay that he is doing 
for his generation what Mr. Newman did for his when he wrote 
Tract 90? The latter said in effect, “The Church of England 
stands isolated ; it needs to join hands with Rome, which is a great 
living power. If I could effect a union I should strengthen the 
cause of religion.”” Now change the circumstances. Mr. Fremantle 
sees a great mass of opinion which takes its stand upon scientific 
discoveries and upon a vast increase of knowledge of history and of 
comparative religions, and which rejects some of the traditional 
beliefs of our fathers and expresses itself doubtful about others. And 
he desires to find a concordat which shall enable the Church to enlist 
the exponents of this opinion in her ranks. How far he will succeed 
remains to be seen; but is not the aim one to be honoured and 
sympathised with ? 

But though his object is deserving of all praise, it does not follow 
that we are able unreservedly to accept his method. Mr. Newman 
believed that the future success of the Church of England lay in 
her acquiescence in the Tridentine decrees. They who knew him 
best respected his purpose and his self-sacrifice; but he did 
not persuade them to follow him. Mr. Fremantle claims sacri- 
fices which certainly Churchmen are not prepared to make in the 
present aspect of things. But here one has to discriminate, for his 
assumptions have not all the same basis. Whatmay weadmit? First, 
the probability of the theory of Evolution. The Dean, of course, does 
not admit it; but most of the clergy do, if I may judge by those 
that I meet. This involves the question of the descent of the human 
race from a single pair; and here again, pace the Dean, any one who 
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reads the sermons published during the last few months may see 
that the preachers are aware that scientific investigation will carry 
the day one way or the other, and that it may be needful for them 
to reconsider what they used to say a few years ago on this subject. 
Again, we may admit the correctness of Bishop Colenso’s arithmet- 
ical calculations, and with it some of his conclusions. The Dean 
triumphantly refers Mr. Fremantle to “the great Dr. Alexander 
M‘Caul” as having utterly annihilated the Bishop's arguments. I 
am obliged to say that I do not think those who read the respective 
works agree with him. Those who have time and inclination may 
examine and judge for themselves. Let the Dean empanel a jury 
of the first dozen educated laymen that he meets and ask their 
opinion ; he will hardly get a verdict in his favour. 

But it is instructive to observe that in one particular the Dean 
and Bishop Colenso are in entire accord. On the publication of the 
first part of the Bishop’s book, a reply was offered that the moral 
and spiritual teaching of the Pentateuch was not affected, though 
some of the historical statements should prove untrustworthy. The 
Bishop in his second part repudiated such a defence, and insisted 
that the whole book ought to be rejected because its historical accu- 
racy was discredited. The Dean takes exactly the same line. “ You 
must take it all as it stands or you must let it entirely alone. As 
for accepting the Bible, but getting rid of its chronology, you might 
as well talk of accepting a man but leaving out his backbone” 
(p. 596). Well, let us thank God that there have been those who 
have thought otherwise. Such have been Maurice (whom the Dean, 
by the way, calls “unfaithful,” p. 607), who in some of the noblest 
of his noble sermons vindicated the Divine authority of the book, 
and Kingsley in his “‘ Gospel of the Pentateuch,” and Stanley in his 
Lectures on the Jewish Church. They were none of them enslaved 
to the letter, but they caught the spirit and showed that it came 
from God. Surely “‘a more excellent way.” Dean Burgon, in his 
own peculiar style, sneers at Mr. Fremantle’s ignorance for attri- 
buting part of the Book of Daniel to the time of the Maccabees, 
and bids him go over to Dean Payne Smith and learn better. I con- 
fess that after reading Dr. Pusey’s learned work, which seems so 
decisive to Dean Burgon, I was not convinced by it. The Dean of 
Canterbury, as a learned Hebraist, is entitled to speak with some 
authority on the point. He told me the other day that the evidence 
for the Maccabean date is not convincing to him, though he spoke 
with the caution natural to a thoughtful man. Ewald and Gesenius 
certainly were not bad Hebraists, nor were Milman and Thirlwall 
ignorant critics. But they were not infallible, and no doubt Mr. 
Fremantle in his friendly discussions with the Dean will be willing 
to learn from him without the gratuitous advice of his assailant. 
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Again Mr. Fremantle may be right in supposing there was “ an oral 
or a written tradition ” which was the common origin of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Dean Alford supposed the same thing near upon forty 
years ago, but it is going a great length when Mr. Fremantle calls 
upon us to accept the theory that the fourth Gospel is not St. John’s 
nor the Pastoral Epistles St. Paul’s. The received view will of course 
be subjected to minute criticism, but at present it holds its ground 
with the best English divines. Nor will the great body of intelli- 
gent Christians be ready to treat the belief in the resurrection of 
Christ as a myth or as an open question. I am not saying that 
Mr. Fremantle regards it as unhistorical. But if I do not misunder- 
stand him he intends us to suppose that it has become an open 
question, and that a great many people for whom we are to find a 
place in the Church will only consent to take that place on being 
allowed to hold the doctrine as “not proven.” There is no doubt 
that the evidence is being narrowly scrutinised, anu. will be so yet 
more; meanwhile I venture to assert that viewed in the light of 
common sense the reasonings of Professor Milligan and Canon 
Westcott and Dean Church and the Bishop of Durham carry in- 
finitely more weight than the dreamy and all but incomprehensible 
theory of Renan. Of course, if miracles are incredible there is an 
end, but Professor Huxley has emphatically told us that they are not 
so to him. Meanwhile let the reader consider that the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, which, as Mr. Fremantle tells us, is one of the 
earliest Christian documents, contains not only the emphatic assertion 
of the Resurrection, but every single doctrine of the Apostles’ Creed. 

But whilst there is need of a caveat against Mr. Fremantle’s 
assumptions, the essay of the Dean of Chichester is by far the 
more dangerous of the two. He is playing the part of devil’s 
advocate when he rejects all the teachings of geologists, astronomers, 
anatomists, unless they begin by submitting all their discoveries 
to his theological science. If they will not, he declares them 
infidels, blasphemers, enemies of God. We are told of the Berceans 
that they were more noble than they of Thessalonica, because, 
instead of taking St. Paul’s ipse divxit, they “ searched the Scriptures 
daily” by way of testing his statements. Well; the biologist 
believes that truth will be found by him if he tries any proposition 
by every test open to him, and guards against being deceived. 
The Dean does not think so. His theory of Christian belief is 
that of a chain of circumstantial evidence, which in his own esti- 
mation is so conclusive that nobody but a fool or a knave can be 
found to reject it. ‘‘ He that is not convinced by these arguments 
must be a villain indeed,” is said to have been the last sentence in a 
sermon of a Cambridge Don. Men and women are treated, if the 
simile be not too homely, as were the scholars of Dotheboys Hall, 
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who were all under compulsion to take in Mrs. Squeers’s spoon, no 
matter what the size of their mouths, and anybody who failed was 
rapped on the head with it. All the fluctuating elements of human 
life which are not found in the average notions of average men, the 
delicate laws of growth and change observable in individual character, 
are ignored.. A man whose education, or whose intellectual pur- 
suits, may lead him to embrace passionately some truth or half-truth 


which consequently takes disproportionate shape, finds scant sym-- 


pathy from theologians of the Dean’s type. A sneer at his eccen- 
tricity is all that he gets. The Bible tells us that a good soldier of 
Christ is to endure hardness. Your “ orthodox” divine seems to 
think that means, that he is to bestow hardness on those who are 
unable to think as he does. So he comes down mercilessly on errors 
and mistakes, and never troubles himself to find out what precious 
truths underlie those errors, which sympathy and kindness might 
have kindled into life and energy. A great master in science, a 
few years ago, at Belfast, expressed his disbelief in the Old Tes- 
tament miracles; but he also expressed reverently his sense of the 
beauty of the precept, “Do justice and love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God.” ‘Thou art not far from the kingdom 
of God,” said a dying clergyman to him. Was not that better 
than assailing him with proud and scornful words? I have several 
times found myself repeating these words when reading the writ- 
ings of one who has gone much further than Professor Tyndall in 
his negations. I would ask any one who has read John Morley’s 
life of Voltaire or his Lssay on Compromise whether there is not 
a spirit of real piety and reverence plainly discernible in these utter- 
ances of one who, for aught I know, would call himself “ Atheist ” 
if put to the question. A veil impenetrable seems to hang between 
him and the whole Christian faith. But who shall say how thin it 
may be, how near he is to the joyous acceptance of the whole 
Creed ? The man loves truth, righteousness and peace; he evinces a 
passionate longing to see mankind better and happier, with fuller 
knowledge and larger means of usefulness. Therefore I love these 
essays and the writer of them, and, Churchman as I am in theology 
and Conservative in politics, I rejoice to find myself learning from 
him as often as I take up one of his books. Would God that the 
veil might be rent; but until it be, I shall believe that he is uncon- 
sciously bearing witness to the moral teaching of Christ, and there- 
fore serving his kingdom. 

To throw hard words at a man who professes himself a sceptic 
will be pretty sure to have one of two evil effects. You may possibly 
succeed in “shutting him up,” especiaily if he be a young man, 
and rather afraid of you. He retires within himself, afraid to tell 
any more of his difficulties, but unrelieved in respect of them. Or 
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you may fortify him in his opposition, not because he is obstinate, 
but because he is convinced that you area bigot. Doubts are, it is 
true, very often the result of moral weakness. A man will not take 
the trouble to arrive at conviction, or he wants an excuse for careless 
living. But even to him scornful words are bad. Better to let him 
see in yourself a deep religious earnestness ; he will be the better for 
the example. But doubt may be a sign, too, of moral strength. The 
man cannot, and because he is honest, will not, acquiesce in cut 
and dried forms, nor lie down on the bed of Procrustes which you 
have prepared for him. Why will you not believe that God is at 
work with him in His mercy, that these doubts are the strivings of 
a genuine trust, are the fears that he is standing on sand, and the 
endeavours to plant his feet on a rock? Dean Burgon quotes at the 
end of his article some very solemn words concerning him from whom 
offence cometh. May it not possibly be that not Canon Fremantle, 
but Dean Burgon, needs the warning? By his scolding he drives 
back inquiries which in their search after God are striving to come 
forth into light, and he browbeats natural faith. If I have not mis- 
taken his meaning, he deprecates persecution because it would be 
impossible in these degenerate days to obtain a conviction, and on 
that ground only. 

When we who are clergy are brought into collision with men from 
whose opinions we differ, and yet who are plainly good men in respect 
of benevolence, uprightness, manliness, the temptation comes to dislike 
them, instead of rejoicing in the good thatisin them. But is our 
own faith real at those moments? God has done much for them, 
and led them so far towards His own perfectness. Is not our com- 
plaint against Him, as if He were unable to do more? 

“ This is all very well,” I shall be told, “ but unless we raise our 
protest against unbelief we shall not convert men to the faith.” I 
answer, “ Take heed what faith you aim at leading them to. Let 
it be something better than mere acquiescence, let its basis be a deep 
trust in God. Wherever you see a man who is striving to be pure 
and true, recognise a living faith there as good as your own. God 
is greater than you, and His truth greater than your opinions. If 
you are angry because your neighbour does not share those 
opinions you are falling into bigotry, into self-worship. Why, 
Christ, you are told, was given ‘that the thoughts of many hearts 
might be revealed.’ Then do not suppress and suffocate them, and 
instead of scoffing at the sacred books of the Parsee and the Hindoo 
as ‘foolishness, turpitude, monstrous fable’ (p. 600), follow your 
own better instinct, and think of them as manifesting what St. Paul 
reverently rejoiced to see, the whole Creation groaning and travail- 
ing, God speaking in divers manners, and moving the nations to 


‘seek Him, if haply they might feel after Him and find Him.’ ” 
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If Professor Max Miiller in his valuable labours had done no more 
than give us the knowledge he has concerning the sacred books of the 
East he would have earned unspeakable gratitude. Mr. Fremantle 
refers to them as evidence of the Pauline dictum that God did not 
leave the world without witness, and refers to noble, heaven-taught 
sentiments which they contain. The Dean retorts that they also 
contain evil things. What would he say of a critic who should 
throw a slight on the whole Book of Psalms because one of the 
writers utters a fervent blessing on anybody who shall murder the 
unoffending children of Babylon by throwing them against the stones? 
Mr. Fremantle is speaking words of Christian charity when he bids 
us see everywhere, from the rising to the setting of the sun, fresh 
proofs that God has been guiding the heathen by paths which we 
knew not. If St. Paul at Athens, when his spirit was profoundly 
grieved at the sight of the great idols surmounting every temple and 
every street, and of the images in every garden, had given way to 
his repugnance, had told the Athenians that they were all fools 
together, had demanded of them contemptuously the surrender of 
all the faith they had, had demonstrated by thunderclaps from a 
clear sky the preternatural powers of that religion which he came 
to bring, that would have been more in accordance with the 
spirit of the self-styled orthodox school of to-day. But instead of 
this he appealed to their own poets, and sought to find a common 
ground on the altar of their unknown God. His method seemed to 
make little way with the frivolous, but it prevailed ere long. The 
contrary method would have driven all earnest and devout heathens 
into rebellious and passionate Atheism. 

And so it would now. It would be folly to prognosticate what in 
a few years will be the condition of religious belief in our own 
country and in Europe at large. Yet there is much to bid us hope. 
There. is a gnawing sense of bitterness and insincerity upon us, 
which, however, is only the shadow cast by the approach of a 
mighty conviction that God is calling us to His faith and fear. The 
innermost belief of man’s soul to-day is that the divine life of Jesus 
Christ can never die, that whatever be the explanation of it, all 
must be victorious through Him; and this does not seem to me a 
lesser act of faith than would be the acceptance of a dogma on the 
ground that every link in the chain of evidence is complete. 

W. Benuam. 
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MODERN ETCHING. 


Ir is only twenty years ago that Mr. Hamerton, writing in advo- 
cacy of the art of etching, endeavoured to find “the reason for its 
unpopularity.’’ To find the reason for its popularity would be the 
more appropriate task for the writer of to-day. And yet, in a sense, 
Mr. Hamerton might still occupy himself with the asking of his own 
question and the answering of it; for the popularity of etching at 
the present time, marked as it may be, is, with one or two exceptions, 
not the popularity of the great masters—it is rather a diffusion 
amongst us of work that is not individual. It means to some extent, 
likewise, the performance according to the methods of one art of 
services better adapted to the methods of another. Great etching has 
been esteemed in limited circles—the circles of the instructed in this 
matter—any time these last two hundred years. And, as the proof of 
it, there has hardly been one generation during which the etchings 
of Rembrandt and of Claude have failed to increase in money value. 
Nor were they collected only as rarities by the millionaire and 
curiosity-hunter ; they were cherished intelligently by faithful 
admirers, of whom some, like the Chevalier de Claussin, were among 
the educated poor. The bulk, however, of modern etching which has 
acquired popularity appeals but little to the qualified students of 
Rembrandt and Claude, of Vandyke and Hollar. But what the 
popularity of modern etching has secured—or, at the least, helped to 
secure—is a measure of attention to the method and the art by men 
who might otherwise have expressed themselves exclusively in other 
ways; and of these men a certain number are born etchers, etchers 
by nature, and their work does not pass away like the rest, but adds 
to the permanent stock of artistic treasure. Furthermore, the 
increased attention bestowed by workers upon etching, not only 
since Mr. Hamerton’s book slowly and surely won its way, from 1868 
downwards, but since the first revival of the art by Méryon and 
Bracquemond and Jacquemart and Whistler and Seymour Haden, a 
dozen or a score of years before—has obliged even the strictest and 
most orthodox of connoisseurs to admit that in the hands of gifted 
and peculiar men, things have been done in our generation which 
they would hardly have held possible, and even the legitimate pro- 
vince of the art has been confessedly extended. 

Of the etchers whose names we have just mentioned each is indi- 
vidual, and more than one has wrought in fashions that were a sur- 
prise. To answer and refute the often not unreasonable doctrine 
that etching is sketching upon copper comes Méryon, whom Mr. 
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Haden in his comprehensiveness values, and of whom Mr. Whistler 
engagingly declares that “he is not a great artist” —Méryon, whom 
Mr. Haden describes accurately enough as “a great original en- 
graver,” whose work was “not impulsive and spontaneous, like 
etchers’ work in general, but reflective and constructive, slow and 
laborious, and made up less of etching proper than of touchings and 
workings on the copper which do not admit of exact description.” 
Charles Méryon, thus variously estimated by the two most brilliant 
living etchers, whatever he may have been as an etcher technically, 
however widely and constantly he may have departed from the 
habitual methods, was, as a matter of fact, the greatest nature that 
has expressed himself through etching since the days of Rembrandt. 
He is unlike almost every other great etcher in that it is upon his 


etchings alone that he must depend for fame. He was not acolourist ; 


a defect of vision forbade him to be a painter. One great etcher of 
the past, and one alone, he was like in two particulars. He resem- 
bled Wenceslaus Hollar by his devotion to a single art, and by the 
deliberate and engraver-like method in which he was wont to work in 
that art of generally free and rapid handling and vivacious expres- 
sion. But, resembling Wenceslaus Hollar in these two things, 
Méryon was placed absolutely apart from the master of Prague, 
whom the patronage of the Earl of Arundel happily detained in 
England to give us his delicate and painstaking renderings of 
Islington and old St. Paul’s, the Thames and Arundel House— 
Méryon was placed apart from him by the possession of imagina- 
tion, by the dominance throughout his work of a sombre and inspired 
poetry. Méryon’s “ Paris,” as Victor Hugo knew and proclaimed, 
is not only a record but a vision. It takes its place with the inven- 
tions of Diirer, with the design of Blake. So much for his matter, 
and no more can be necessary to-day. But for his manner let there 
be quoted this description by Mr. Haden, accurate and interesting as 
that yet briefer one which has been cited already. ‘ His method,” 
says Mr. Haden, “ was this: first he made not a sketch but a number 
of sketches, generally on vellum, two or three inches square, of parts 
of his picture, which he then put together and arranged into an 
harmonious whole, which whole he first bit in and then worked into 
completeness by the dry point and burin. What is singular and a 
proof of his concentrativeness is that the result has none of the 
artificial character usual to this kind of treatment, but that it is 
always broad and simple and that the poetical motive is never lost 
sight of.” 

Whatever character for eccentricity Mr. Whistler may enjoy 
in the present, it is he who in the future will be voted by common 
consent to be that which experts in the matter declare him at this 
moment—the representative etcher of his own generation, succeeding 
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to Méryon’s sceptre, but by what a different title! It is not a gene- 
ration after all, but it is an appreciable number of years, that divides 
the French from the American master. Méryon’s principal etchings 
were executed in Paris between 1850 and 1854. He died in 1868. 
Before the first year we have mentioned there was some work of 
preparation ; after the last there were some years of decay. The 
earliest dated etching by Mr. Whistler is of 1858, and that, like all 
of Méryon’s work, was done in Paris. Mr. Whistler was then 
avery young man. His latest, for anything I can tell to the con- 
trary, is of the day before yesterday—or, to be entirely precise, 
my own Catalogue of his etchings ends with the record of a print 
executed in the summer of last year. A comparison between 
the earlier and the later subjects shows, of course, wide differ- 
ences; and Whistler as an etcher, more, I think, than Whistler 
as a painter, has had his “three periods””—they have been the 
period of the French and the Thames etchings, the Leyland period, 
and the period of Venice and of the little Chelsea shops. Of 
these more must be said, for even the intelligent public has yet 
to become familiar with this artist’s work: his is a name much 
talked about, a labour little understood. But it is essential in 
the first place to remember that whatever differences there 
may be in his etchings, his later work is a development and not 
a wholly fresh departure; in his euvre, as the French call it, in 
the whole mass of his achievement as an aquafortist, there is a 
continuity which it is fitting to recognise. Furthermore, his work, 
which resembles Méryon’s, whether he knows it or not, in that it is 
always an artist’s vision of the depicted place—the work of the man 
who knows pre-eminently how to see as well as how to draw— is 
entirely unlike Méryon’s in that it stops very often where it began, as a 
dexterous sketch, the record of an impression. His work, his later 
work especially, is full of “the labour of omission.” The virtue of 
selection is displayed more and more—a selection not indeed the less 
learned and deliberate because it wears the aspect of spontaneity, and 
does of course owe something to fortunate instinct, to the artist’s gift 
which must be with him from the beginning, though undeveloped, 
if it is to be with him at all. 

Whistler’s etchings—to speak of them for a moment more parti- 
cularly—number over two hundred, and while thirty years divide the 
latest from the first, there have been spells of years during which 
the etcher has never handled the etching-needle. Painting in oil, 
painting in water-colour, drawing in pastels, lecturing to smart 
people, compiling neat pamphlets derisive of criticism, contributing 
to the World—having, let me hope, a “ good time” of it generally : 
these things have occupied him instead. But in all the variety of 
his labour and pleasure, {o his conception of art Mr. Whistler has 
never been untrue; and he has produced nothing that has not been 
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produced with freshness of mind, nothing that was not the direct 
result of a subject keenly felt, and beheld with penetration. Thus 
it is that to the student every stroke that he has laid is interest- 
ing. The work of his first period is that which the public has 
been readiest to receive, and the chief etchings which it includes are 
those of the French set—Douze Eaux-Fortes d’aprés Nature—pub- 
lished in Paris in 1858, and sixteen etchings, principally of scenes 
on the Thames, published in London the very next year. The most 
cordial advocate of his latest labour, whoever supports the most 
strenuously his furthest achievements in abstraction, selection, 
economy of expressive line, cannot deny to many of these earlier 
subjects the possession of some of the finest qualities of art—an indi- 
viduality of vision and of touch. Yet as a whole, these earlier etch- 
ings are the least unlike many other excellent things done in the 
world before them. Most of them come as a pleasure ; few of them 
as a surprise and a shock, It is true that a richly-printed impres- 
sion of the “first state” of the “Rag Shop” shows as little else 
has shown, in a suggestive way, the picturesqueness of squalor ; true 
that Hollar’s point never drew the Thames with quite the vivacity, 
its shores with quite the imprévu, of Whistler’s in “Thames Police ” 
and “Black Lion Wharf” and “Thames Warehouses” and the 
“Pool.” Still these are things which at all events an artistic public 
must be at all times ready to receive ; nay, I have known them found 
impressive in their directness, their sincerity, their quick and strange 
simplicity, by people who were ignorant of art altogether ; it is but 
to the prejudiced and the conventional that their appeal is made 
wholly in vain. The later work, on the other hand, while even more 
offensive to the criticism of the schools, to those for whom Pictur- 
esqueness may be conveyed in a recipe and Beauty compressed within 
a formula, is found to be a riddle to the naive, a jest without a mean- 
ing to those who are far from subtle. At least it is so with much 
of it. It is so with nearly all the work of the second period ; though 
—whatever may be said of the half-trained—the untrained, I sur- 
mise, would acknowledge without stint the quiet beauty of the 
“Fanny Leyland,” albeit they could not distinguish what were the 
elements of its charm. It is so with the work that follows after this; 
with much that is in the “ Venice” of The Fine Art Society, pub- 
lished in 1880, and in the Twenty-Six Etchings of the Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s, published in 1886 ; though these again include certain 
pieces, such as the “ Doorway ” of the Venice set, and the “ Garden,” 
and the “Balcony” of the Twenty-Six, which, I take it, must 
evidence to all who have not prejudged the matter and deter- 
mined it against an artist who, while he has sought to be “a favourite -— 
has not sought to be “ popular,’ a unique command of suggestive 
form, of delicate chiaroscuro, of expressive and flexible line. 
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In all etchings, as everyone knows now, much of the effect depends 
upon the printing; but it is not enough, as is sometimes supposed, 
that the printing shall be that of a skilled craftsman: it must be 
that of someone who is sympathetic with the work, who understands 
the whole of the intention of the artist. And who is that someone to 
be if it cannot be the artist himself? The chiefly commercial etcher, 
who etches either original work or his translation of a painted 
picture, belabours the plate with effort so extensive and so obvious, in 
fulfilment of the conventional requirement for elaboration and finish, 
that he has not the time for that finer finish which consists in the 
securing that his work shall express his aim—that it shall not be 
misinterpreted at last through the intervention of another—that 
from end to end it shall be at least his own. But Mr. Whistler has 
that time—as Mr. Seymour Haden has it, as Rembrandt had it in 
Amsterdam—and, especially in the case of the Twenty-six Etchings, 
he has secured that not a single impression shall go forth to the public 
which does not satisfy him to the full. There is not an impression 
of the Twenty-six Etchings that he has not printed, advisedly and 
delicately, with his own hands. It is fair to add, of course, in some 
excuse for the shortcomings of merely commercial etchers in this 
matter, that the more mechanical and ordinary the labour of etching 
is, the less does it demand the one man’s understanding and inter- 
pretation in the printing; and again, that there have been known 
cases—the case of Delatre, for instance, in France, the successful 
printer of the etchings which we owe to the genius of Méryon—of 
men who have been able to take into account the requirements of the 
individual artist and to provide for them. But the excuse and the 
exceptions do not cover very much. On the whole, and even by 
original etchers who issue very small editions of their plates, the 
work of printing is injuriously neglected. 

Mr. Seymour Haden, though for years in heavy practice as a 
London surgeon, has been almost as prolific an etcher as Mr. 
Whistler—Sir William Drake has catalogued a hundred and eighty- 
five of his plates—and he has been much more popular. If anyone 
says that his work, or at all events its few particularly famous pieces, 
is more easily understood of the many than that of his American 
brother-in-law, one does not say necessarily that it is less spon- 
taneous, or that it was performed in less complete accordance with 
the best principles of the art. And if it be less subtle, and 
less elegant than that of the daintiest living master of pure 
etching, it would be idle to deny that it does express, as good etch- 
ing is bound to do, its author’s personality: it is manly, vigorous, 
energetic, penetrating, decisive. Many of the best amateurs of 
pictorial art have been physicians and surgeons. The training of 
mind and hand and eye received by medical men is favourable, it is 
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easy to understand, to the practice and appreciation of art. But 
Mr. Haden is no mere amateur favourably circumstanced, and so 
producing something appreciably better than the ordinary amateur 
work. His sympathies have been with art, profoundly ; half his 
gifts were in that direction, and he was wise enough to live for a 
while the life of an artist; and these things account for the admirable 
qualities that lie open to notice in his etchings. Though it had 
pleased Mr. Haden to make some trifling graceful sketches on the 
plate as early as 1843, his work as an etcher practically began in 
1858, at a time when he had much of Mr. Whistler’s companion- 
ship—the portraits of Mrs. Haden, called in Whistler’s case 
“Reading by Lamplight,” and in Mr. Haden’s “A Lady Read- 
ing,” were etched, as I believe, on the same evening. And only 
a year afterwards Mr. Haden was producing two or three of the 
finest of his plates, the “ Mytton Hall,” with its quiet, home-like 
dignity, and the “ Water Meadow,” a curiously artistic vision of a 
common-land stretched out under showery skies. ‘“ Shere Mill Pond,” 
which I always fancy Mr. Hamerton has praised a little to excess, 
appeared in 1862. ‘Sunset on the Thames ” came in 1865, and in 
1870 came the famous “* Agamemnon,” the first etching published in 
England that proved a source of substantial profit. Mr. Hamerton 
had then written, with knowledge and thoughtfulness, and, I need 
not add, upon the whole with justice ; Monsieur Philippe Burty had 
discussed the etcher, and made something of a list of his labours. 
in the Gazette des Beaux Arts; attention was awakened; the “ Aga- 
memnon”’ was really enjoyed, and by the sale of the large edition of 
it about £4,000 was realised, chiefly, we are told, for the publishers. 
In 1877—the year of the execution of a charming series of Dorset- 
shire etchings—Mr. Haden etched a good deal upon zinc, a substance 
which, I hear from him, is dangerous in the hands of a novice—being 
so much softer than copper—but a substance which an expert may 
enjoy, by reason of the fat, rich line which it affords. From this 
year onward for a while Mr. Haden’s dry-point work was almost 
continuous ; but it is now some time since he has published anything 
at all, and possessed of an ardour for artistic experiment, the latest 
of his labours has been directed towards a revival of mezzotint. 

In whatever order, or at whatever distance apart, we may decide 
to place them, Whistler and Haden are the artists to whom the 
revived interest in etching, both in England and America, is chiefly 
due. Duveneck and Parrish—two of the more brilliant of the 
Americans—are distinctly their followers, and their followers in 
England are too many to attempt to name. But in England at 
least one other etcher, and he a Frenchman, has been influential with 
the younger men. This is Monsieur Legros, some of whose work 
was done before he came over to England, and long before he assumed 
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the direction of the Slade School at University College. Like several 
other artists of a very high rank, Monsieur Legros is Dijonnais. He 
has remembered his origin by giving to the museum of Dijon an 
invaluable group of those austere and distinguished drawings of the 
nude figure which hold their own against the work of the most sensi- 
tive of the elder masters, and do not lose in attractiveness to the true 
student in the place where they are, even though that place contains 
likewise such a picture as the “ Biblis” of Henner. But, as the 
drawings appeal to the student chiefly, so it is only to the student 
that the etchings as a whole can possibly appeal. Here and there, 
as in his noble etched portrait of Mr. G. F. Watts, Legros has allowed 
himself to please those who may perceive dignity of spirit where 
they are not qualified to appreciate the triumphs of technique. But 
generally the etchings of Legros are wrought with an obstinate 
unattractiveness of handling, and the artist has never dreamt of 
concessions to the public in the matter of his theme. He has essayed 
landscape—chiefly the landscape of the Boulognenais; but in land- 
scape it must be confessed he has shown little interest and little 
knowledge. Landscape he has seen in chief—like his very cleverest 
follower, Mr. Strang, after him—through the eyes of the early 
masters. In etching, his perfect knowledge of the nude figure, and 
his refined and distinguished vision of it, have never been employed. 
The humanity he has dealt with in his figure pieces is dressed, and 
dressed badly. It is generally unrejoicing. It takes life hardly. 
It belongs—I do not speak, of course, of his portraits of a few great 
men—to a class narrow of thought and limited in experience. But, 
for all this, an individuality so pronounced, so powerful in sombre- 
ness, as that of M. Legros, fairly claims to be accounted more valu- 
able than the hundred minor talents which have succeeded in accom- 
plishing the one desire of the lighter nature, /e désir de plaire. 
Legros, with his unbending record of monk and peasant, has not been 
found popular. Even with his pathetic symbolism of “ Death and 
the Woodcutter,” and with the undisguised but homely tragedy of 
“The Death of the Vagabond,” he has secured, hardly the tolerance 
of the many, but certainly the devotion of a few. The big public 
has never come to him, and he has never set out on the journey of a 
single inch in the direction of the big public. But it will have 
to be remembered of him that he is a man of genius. He is a 
belated Old Master. 

The mention of Jules Jacquemart brings us within reach of that 
work in etching which is not wholly original. Jacquemart himself 
is indeed a link between creator and copyist. He had something of 
the second, but he had likewise something of the first; for it is one 
thing to translate into black and white a painted picture, and another 
thing to see the qualities and possibilities of a picture in rock- 
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crystal and porcelain, in finely chased weapons, in the horn of 
wrought ivory. Now Jacquemart did in certain cases, and with 
exquisite skill, for Fragonard and Greuze, for “‘ Le Premier Baiser” 
and for “Le Réve d’Amour,” two characteristic pictures by these 
masters of impulse and amenity, what Flameng had done for Ingres 
in engraving the “ Source,” and what in three or four of his etchings, 
Rajon had done for Metsu and De Hooch. But Flameng and Rajon, 
like a hundred etchers who have followed them in England and 
France, have been copyists only, or at the best interpreters. Some- 
thing of originality was required and used by Jacquemart to obtain 
that perfect vision of fine objects of art which he displayed in the 
etchings for the Histoire de la Porcelaine and in the Gemmes et 
Joyaux de la Couronne.. Never before had noble matter, wrought 
into lovely form by the hands of artistic men, found such an inter- 
preter: a poet who understood the very soul of matter, the parti- 
cular quality and expression of each separate thing. And so of 
course a proof of any one of Jacquemart’s delicate etchings which 
even now may be discovered by accident on the print-stalls of 
Brompton or Great Portland Street, to be ransomed for half a sove- 
reign, is worth, well, one cannot say how much more, because it is 
so immeasurably more, than the last skilled mechanical transcript 
.from the last popular picture. Jacquemart, like most of the 
eighteenth-century engravers in mezzotint, and unlike most of the 
nineteenth-century reproductive etchers, was himself something of 
an original artist outside the art he chiefly practised. And his per- 
ceptions were preternaturally sensitive. Hence, not only is his 
rendering of the selected painter—the Greuze, the Fragonard, the 
Van der Meer of Delft—the more valuable and the more refined; 
but there comes into the “Miroir Frangais,” into the “ Vénus 
Marine,” into the “ Sinet du Roy Sant-Louis,” into the “ Tripod ” by 
Gouthiére, the quality which most of us ignore, the quality which 
the original artificer may at moments himself have ignored, the 
quality perceived, or it may be even added, in the most gifted 
moments of a gifted man. And Jacquemart, himself producing his 
good share of work, during the few years of fairly vigorous health 
which were given to him after 1860, when the Histoire de la Porce- 
laine was begun, did something to direct highly skilled contem- 
poraries towards the execution of similar feats. We in England 
owe at least to his example a splendid but comparatively little 
known work published by Holloway about 1874, Works of Art in the 
Collections of England, in which Bracquemond and Courtry and Le 
Rat, and others, not all of whom were their equals, gave us between 
the covers of a single volume a museum as it were of noble objects : 
a museum in which we could study the jade stone, the delicate carv- 
ings in rock-crystal, the designs of ancient furniture, and could revel 
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in the very glaze of porcelain, the very lustre of old metal-work. 
And if that is a volume of etchings which will some day be asked for 
vainly at three times its present price, it is not likely that the work 
of Jacquemart, which inspired it, will fall into disrepute, though at 
present the large public to whom etching is chiefly a mere new 
fashion, encouraged indiscriminately, may offer pounds for the 
“paste,” shillings for the brilliant. 

Would that we could consider Mr. Ernest George the “ brilliant,’ 
Mr. Axel Haig the “brilliant.” Both are understood to be in the 
enjoyment of a wide popularity, the latter especially. Yet Mr. Haig, 
in his elaborate, his too obviously elaborate, transcripts of picturesque 
architecture, is often almost as mannered and as monotonous as Mr. 
Ernest George in his slighter work. Merits of a kind both of these men 
have, and both—like Mr. Farrer, who has carried skies much farther 
than they have generally been carried in etching, and Mr. David 
Law, with his finished pictures on the copper—both are original 
artists, with tendencies of their own, with preferences for this or that 
theme. But Mr. Ernest George would see the Alhambra in the light 
in which he would see the Custom House; and when one is familiar 
with the architecture of Méryon, the “ Chartres” of Mr. Axel Haig 
is a rectified photograph. Pretty tracery here, and there a pretty 
porch; infinite ornament, innumerable stones. But the soul of the 
thing—where ? 

“The soul of the thing.” If that can be arrested, much may 
be let go; and it is because sometimes it ‘s arrested in etchings 
after pictures, while line engravings after those same pictures have 
permitted it to flee, that no just critic can declare that etching is 
illegitimate as a method of rendering the qualities of a painted 
canvas. The end justifies the means. And the picture of which the 
chief interest lies in the conveying of character by broad effects, 
like many a Franz Hals at Haarlem, or in the arrangement of light 
and shade, like the De Hooch “ Courtyard of a Dutch House,” or in 
the attainment of particular textures, like Frederick Walker’s “Fish 
Shop,” has surely a right to be etched ; so that Unger and M. Rajon 
and Mr. Robert Macbeth have employed their proper means; and it 
is only to be rejoiced at that these works were not handed over to be 
dealt with by the chilly industry of the contemporary line engraver. 

At a moment at which so many hundreds of painters, fitted or 
unfitted for it by nature, employ the process of etching, to try to 
name them all, or all of the meritorious amongst them, would be 
only to establish, with inevitable dulness, a succession of minute dif- 
ferences hardly worthy of chronicle. It is the leaders of an art, those 
who have shown individuality in the practice of it, who alone repay 
notice ; and in the art of etching, as it is known to-day, the leaders 
have, we think, been named. Perhaps Mr. Herkomer may alone be 
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excepted ; but though his work as a painter is no longer open to even 
that qualified blame implied in the phrase of Mr. Comyns Carr, 
“‘ experimental art,” he is still, in the arts of black and white, some- 
thing of an experimentalist, and, as was meant, an experimentalist 
not certain of refined and distinguished result. He has etched 
enough, and etched well enough, to claim exemption from service in 
the ranks, so to say. More than that, the vividness of his observa- 
tion of life—one of the most delightful of his qualities—gives some 
attractiveness to all that he touches. But in etching he is hardly 
among the permanent masters. Is Mr. Macbeth among them ?—Mr. 
Macbeth, whom we have named thus far only as an intelligent and 
highly skilled interpreter ? Certainly he gives to the interpretation 
of another’s work a measure of interest that interpretation can 
rarely possess, and he has understood to completeness the dainty art 
of Frederick Walker and the nobler poetry of George Mason. But 
he has done more than this. Though he has hardly ever, to our know- 
ledge, used etching as a means of recording in but few lines a per- 
sonal impression, he has employed it several times to chronicle elabo- 
rately that landscape of the Fens which he has made his own. “ Phyllis 
on the New-mown Hay” is deservedly popular. ‘‘ A Flood in the 
Fens” is impressive and complete. And then there are pleasant little 
genre subjects, much less known to the public— The Morning Post ” 
is one that it is easy to recall—which would prove, from another side, 
the individuality of the artist. And because Mr. Macbeth does these 
things which are his own, I find him, for my part, even in his inter- 
pretations, more interesting than ancther skilled craftsman just now 
at the height of the fashion, like himself—Mr. Waltner. Mr. Waltner 
is a flexible, dexterous, various translator, who has been “ worked” 
triumphantly. He may very likely be remembered in the future for 
a good deal of honest labour, but he is sure to be remembered as the 
etcher whose translation of one picture of Rembrandt’s a Bond Street 
publisher was inspired to issue to impoverished London, in 1887, at 
a hundred guineas a copy. So much for the deplorable, ignorant 
craze ; let us return, if only for a moment, to ask a last question of 
the admirable art. 
Is the cycle of this art completed? The process which, from the day 
of Claude to that of Mr. Whistler, has given to the real amateur such a 
succession of pleasures—has it become at last exhausted ? And is it to 
withdraw into obscurity under the discredit of having, in its last years, 
flooded with mediocrity the uttermost parts of the earth? That at 
all events cannot be held permanently against it, even though it 
should experience no true revival, perform no further service. The 
vulgarisation of Lithography by the frontispiece to the music sheet 
will not blind the true amateur to the merits of the finer lithographs 
after Troyon and Delacroix, or after our own Prout. The collapse 
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of Line Engraving during the last thirty years has rather enhanced 
than diminished the affection with which we look upon the triumphs 
of the graver—upon the “ Melancholia” of Diirer, the “ Virgin” of 
Martin Schén, Mare Antonio’s “St. Cecilia,” the genre pieces of the 
French school of the eighteenth century, the landscape of Woollett, 
the skies of William Miller. In art we must not be too much affected 
by the accident which happens to-day, and happens next door. The 
noisy failure passes, and the successes remain, even if they are not 
to be repeated. But in the case of Etching why should there now be 
an end of them? Does the process allow of the expression of various 
individualities? We have seen that it does, and that is the test of 
its permanence—the secret of its longevity. In our own time alone, 
artistic personalities as different, nay, in some cases as opposed, as 
those of Méryon and Whistler, Haden and Legros, Macbeth and 
Jacquemart, have been revealed to us in Etching. And so the new 
individuality may find in Etching its novel method of expression. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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“A MODEL LAND-LAW.” 


A REPLY TO MR. WILLIAMS. 


Tue paper of Mr. Williams on what he calls a “ Model Land Law” 
is one of the most curious I have seen. The contrasts it presents are 
extraordinary. It is distinguished, in the first place, from many 
others by the absence, or at least the disclaimer, of that antipathy 
against a particular class of men—the landowners—which seems now 
to be considered by many writers as quite a mark of Liberalism. So 
far from expressing any of this feeling, Mr. Williams exhibits a 
high esthetic appreciation of at least one of the contributions of this 
class to the culture of the nation. ‘The great houses and great places 
which Mrs. Hemans has sung of so pleasantly as “ the stately homes 
of England,” “the merry homes of England,” “the blessed homes 
of England,” “ the free, fair homes of England ”’—all these he would 
desire to see maintained. He speaks of them with enthusiasm as 
“the great historical castles, the stately mansions, the old manor 
houses, the beautiful parks, which now make our rural districts the 
envy of the world, should still continue to be a happy possession to 
those who really own them, and to delight the passer-by.” All this 
is charming, and I do not doubt it is sincere. It is conceived in the 
true spirit of liberality, as distinguished from its counterfeit, Liberal- 
ism. It expresses the feeling which every man except an intellectual 
barbarian must experience when he stands on the bridge over the 
Avon at Warwick, or in front of such houses as Hatfield, Burleigh, 
Lyme, Longleat, Castle Howard, and many, many others. We know the 
widening and softening influence which was exerted on young John 
Stuart Mill by occasional residence in an old abbey, with its park, in 
Devonshire—an influence not unneeded amid the hard and narrow 
intellectualism of his father, the elder Mill, and of Jeremy Bentham. 
Mr. Williams, even if he be independent of the influence, is at least 
conscious of the charm. But now comes the contrast. He wishes to 
keep the castle and the manor house, but he wishes also to destroy 
the manor and the estate. He admires the fruit, but the tree that 
bore it he would cut down or tear up by the roots, I am not now 
speaking merely or even mainly of this contrast in respect to senti- 
ment. It is true that the great houses of English history might be 
bought and kept by those whom Mr. Gladstone calls the ploutocrats. 
It is true that in Hatfield and in Burleigh money-bags might replace 
the Cecils. Warwick and Longieat and Castle Howard might still 
survive as the gilded palaces or the luxurious villas of the great 
banker, or of the great brewer, or of the successful gambler on the 
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Stock Exchange. Liberalism might rejoice in this transfer, and even 
true liberality might find compensations if the ancient owners had 
been ruined by culpable extravagance. So far, it is intelligible 
enough that a man might love the houses and be comparatively indif- 
ferent as to who should live in them. The curious contrast does not 
lie in this. It lies in the admiration of a product, coupled with com- 
plete blindness to all the special facts and causes out of which the 
product grew. He loves the one great Hall, but he will not look at 
the thousands of tenant-farmers’ houses, nor at the wide surrounding 
horizons of country all fenced and drained, and recovered from the 
waste of the forest, or of the moor, or of the fen. There are many 
parts of England, particularly in Warwickshire and in other Midland 
counties, in which, if we can gain an eminence, the eye ranges over 
an immense extent of country all completely enclosed and cultivated, 
and yet all looking as if it were one great sea of forest, shading off 
through every tint of green and purple to a distance of delicious 
blue. The prospect is as full of interest to the mind as it is of beauty 
tothe eye. It is impossible not to think of all that lies hid under all 
these immemorial elms. The great castles and the great houses are 
few and far between. There may be not more than one or two in all 
the landscape. Smaller manor-houses of no note or name are, indeed, 
much more frequent. But neither do these occupy the ground or 
fill the imagination. It is the multitude of smaller abodes, which 
are by comparison the cottage homes of England—the farming homes 
of England—that lie hid under the elms. It is when we think 
of these—each with its garden, and its orchard, and its stackyard, 
and its cow-houses, and its wealth of rambling barns—that we 
realise in all its significance the scene before us. Its very breath 
is the breath of an old and yet of an advancing civilisation. Over 
that vast area, perhaps not a single acre now represents anything 
approaching to the primeval woods and thickets. All that great 
expanse of foliage consists of hedgerow timber; every line of it marking 
the boundary line of fields of immemorial cultivation ; every tree in it 
planted, and every field enclosed and drained by the same men, or by 
such as they, who raised the Castle in the days of the Plantagenets, 
and built the windowed Hallin the days of the Tudors. Mr. Williams 
is blind to all this. He must have seen it; but he must have seen 
it with a vacant stare. The meaning of it, the history of it, seem 
never to have struck him. The “free, fair homes” of England did 
not rise by magic. They rose by the use of means; by the free, fair 
use of ownership; by the free, fair system of agreement between 
man and man; by the free, fair use of capital, in the exercise of 
mind, and in the employment of labour. 

But there is another contrast in the article almost more extraordi- 
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nary. It is the contrast between the whole method of reasoning 
and the subject to which that method is applied. This contrast is 
indicated in the very title of the paper. ‘“ A Model Land Law” 
implies a new edifice which is to be raised from the ground by the 
contrivance and device of a modern student or a modern politician. 
It assumes a vacant site. No conception or assumption could be in 
more violent contrast with the facts. The ground is occupied by the 
massive foundations of an ancient and a settled jurisprudence. Upon 
these foundations of long-accepted rights and of long-acknowledged 
obligations, there has been raised an elaborate and appropriate super- 
structure, fitted and adapted in all its parts by that best of all archi- 
tects, the expanding social instincts of a great and a growing civili- 
sation. It would be far more easy to pull down and to rebuild, on 
some new plan, the castle or the hall, than to pull down and to 
replace, on some new lines of theory and speculation, the traditions 
of custom and of law which have moulded the very idea of property, 
and have determined the transactions of men in these kingdoms 
during more than a thousand years. Mr. Williams has mistaken the 
ground on which his experiments in founding a new style of architec- 
ture can be safely tried. ‘ Model land laws” excogitated out of the 
inner consciousness of the theorist, might be tried with good experi- 
mental effect in some newly settled tract of Australasia, or, per- 
haps, on some appropriate area of the territories of the United 
States. In this last-mentioned portion of the world, indeed, there 
might be some difficulty in acquiring the “corpus vile” if the pur- 
pose of the experiment were known, because nowhere, even in the 
oldest societies of the old world, have the ancient laws of property a 
firmer hold than in the constitution of the great Democracy, which 
there guards its fundamental laws under the protection of a Court so 
supreme that it can keep not only theorists and revolutionists, but 
even the Legislatures themselves in check. Moreover, this great 
Democracy has had some painful and troublesome experience of the 
risks incurred by allowing even the most vacant tracts to be occupied 
by men inspired by new theories or fresh revelations. The Bible of 
Joe Smith and the community founded upon its novel Decalogue 
does not assimilate well with the great Republic. Neither, I suspect, 
would the new “ model land law ”’ be consistent with the dearest rights 
and the most cherished interests of men who have inherited the 
ancient civilisations of imperial England and of imperial Rome. 
But if a locality cannot anywhere be found upon the map for an 
experiment on “ model land laws,” at least it is possible to find one in 
imagination. We can conceive Mr. Williams founding a new colony 
somewhere in Australia ; hoisting the flag, not of England, but of a 
new Utopia, and inviting settlers. He would at least have one 
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immense advantage in such an enterprise. He could not possibly 
do injustice. His scheme might be wild, incoherent, even unnatural ; 
but it could do no violence to equitable rights, nor could it rob men 

of anything which they had immemorial authority to call their own. 
This is the definition of ownership and property once given by 
Edmund Burke, when he brushed aside the deceptive phrases under 
which revolutionary violence disguised its immoralities in his days 

But no such rights could exist in a country appropriated for the first 
time by men proclaiming and explaining the new-fangled conditions 
under which others must come, if they came at all. This, however, 
is just what they would never do. Mr. Williams’s experiment would 
simply result in his colony never becoming “settled up.’”’ All reason- 
ing, as well as all observation and experience, unite in assuring us 
of this result. Every State in the American Union, every British 
colony all over the world, holds out to settlers—and relies entirely 
upon them—those very hopes and motives in respect to landed pro- 
perty which Mr. Williams’s new polity is expressly devised to weaken 
or extinguish. I have had myself some experience of the main 
inducements which on this subject lead men to emigrate, and I know 
also the only arguments which can be used with honesty by those 
who recommend the poor or the unemployed to do so. The great 
temptation, the one universal hope, is the realisation of growing 
values. Knowing this, I know also that if one of the fairest regions 
of the globe could now be found—could be taken possession of and 
proclaimed open to settlement; if it offered the richest soil and the 
finest climate, and if at the same time it were to be announced that 
it would be subject to Mr. Williams’s “ model land law,”’—not a 
human being would land upon its shores, except, indeed, for the 
purpose and with the full intention of getting the wonderful “model” 
remodelled very largely indeed, and as soon as possible. 

But the two contrasts and incongruities thus displayed in Mr 
Williams’s article—the incongruity between the love of great places 
and the desire to destroy all the conditions out of which they grew ; 
the incongruity between the very idea of a brand-new model land 
law and of an old society, every fibre of which has been developed 
through many centuries upon habits, customs, and conceptions all 
absolutely different—both these incongruities are but the result of 
another which lies deeper down, and this deeper incongruity is far 
more wonderful. It is always easy to forget history. It is always 
easy to look on everything around us without the least thought of 
how it came to be. But it is not quite so easy to account for men 
forgetting their own conscious thoughts, especially when these have 
taken the form of deliberate precepts and rules of conduct in the use 
of reason. Mr. Williams in one passage expresses a wholesome 
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impatience with mere phrases and abstractions when employed upon 
such a subject. ‘We are all tired,” he says, “of cries which mean 
nothing.” And again, he repeats, ‘We must have no more vague 
generalities.” This is excellent doctrine. But the whole paper of 
Mr. Williams, from one end of it to another, is one continued defiance 
of his doctrine. It is full of phrases which are either extremely 
vague, or are definite only on assumptions which are wholly incon- 
sistent with fact. Let us look at some of them. 

We have seen that Mr. Williams gives early expression to a senti- 
ment which is natural to every man of culture. But it is still more 
satisfactory to observe that he starts, at the very beginning, with the 
declaration of a principle which has the still higher merit of being 
natural to every man of conscience and of honour. He declares he 
wishes to “ keep sacred and inviolable the true ownership of land.’ 
Still more precisely he adds that he “ would not deprive those who 
own land of any single right to which they are justly entitled.” These 
ought not to be vague phrases. But unfortunately, we soon find 
that in the mouth of Mr. Williams they are so vague as to be almost 
devoid of meaning. The “ownership of land” is an expression hav- 
ing as definite a meaning as any other form of words which is in 
familiar use, and which designates some well-known and familiar 
thing. The ownership of land has existed in all ages and in all 
regions of the world. In its essence it has been the same everywhere 
and at all times. It may have been used for different purposes, and 
it may have been vested in different persons. Land may have been 
used for hunting, or for pasture, or for agriculture, or for residence. 
Those who owned it may have been families, or tribes, or corpora- 
tions, or individual men. But under all these varieties of incident 
or of use, the idea of ownership has been fundamentally the same. 
But Mr. Williams does not use it in any sense in which it has been 
known either in history or tradition, It never seems to occur to him 
that it has a history at all, and that a well-known phrase ought to 
be used in the sense in which it expresses a well-known conception. 
Still more astonishing, Mr. Williams does not seem to remember 
that the voice of history in this matter is not a voice to be heard only 
through the laborious processes of obscure research, but is a living 
voice which has been embodied and embedded in the usages, the 
customs, and the accepted ideas which in all civilised nations have 
been consolidated, defined, and consecrated in Law. When Mr. 
Williams says he would not deprive landowners of any right to which 
they are justly entitled, he does not mean that he will not deprive 
them of any right which the sworn and impartial administrators 
of justice may find to be, and always to have been, their own. What 
Mr. Williams means is something very different. He will take from 
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landowners all that he, Mr. Williams, considers it expedient to take, 
and he will leave to landowners whatever may remain. No principle 
of jurisprudence, however ancient and however settled—no course of 
transactions between man and man, however long and however contin- 
uous—is to be recognised as constituting any right. That which is to 
be “ kept sacred and inviolable” dissolves into that residuum which 
Mr. Williams may not care to dispose of. This residuum and 
nothing more, whatever it may be, is to be called and accepted as 
“the true ownership of land,” and all that Mr. Williams has 
taken away is to be admitted as never having properly belonged to 
it. All tribes and tongues of men in all regions of the globe may 
have thought otherwise; those tribes, in particular, from whom our 
own civilisation has been derived, may have treated as essential to 
ownership the very rights and incidents of which Mr. Williams would 
deprive it. Early kings and later parliaments as they grew up and 
flourished—all the authorities who were entitled to speak for society — 
may have acknowledged, fortified, and developed those rights. Courts 
of law and the great jurists of successive generations may have been 
engaged for centuries in the reasoned application of those rights to 
every variety of transaction of sale and hire, of purchase and of 
inheritance. Individual men may have been encouraged and invited 
during numberless generations to work and labour for the acquisition 
of them, and not less to work and labour in exercise of them. All this 
is to go for nothing. It is reserved for Mr. Williams, far on in the 
nineteenth century, to define anew, and to define far otherwise, 
wherein “true ownership” consists. Moreover, he is to be free to 
deal with and to dispose of, on some new principle, all the rights and 
interests which he may rule to lie outside of this novel definition, 
however long they may have been sanctioned and enjoyed. 

This being the pretension and the demand put forward by Mr. 
Williams, it becomes a matter of interest to know how far he appears 
to be himself qualified to exercise such a tremendous jurisdiction— 
with what furniture of principles and preconceptions in his mind he 
is prepared to deal with it. And the first discovery we make on the 
subject is not reassuring. With a supreme contempt of history and 
of law, he has recourse for a principle of adjudication to a vague 
phrase, an abstract proposition, taken from the works of a theoretical 
political economist of our own day. This wonderful proposition, 
this rule by which all property is to stand or fall, to be sanctioned 
or to be forfeited, runs as follows :—‘ The essential principle of 
property is to secure to all persons what they have produced by 
their labour and accumulated by their abstinence.” Such is the 
“ principle,” borrowed from J. 8. Mill, the well-known author who 
tells us tliat political economy is a science which is “built upon 
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assumptions.” It was not so in the hands of the father of this 
science, Adam Smith. On the contrary, it was a science built upon 
facts, ascertained by careful search and classified by the highest 
powers of analytical observation. His successors have too generally 
and too widely left his track, and in exact proportion as they have 
done so, they have missed the true methods and sacrificed the true 
results of science. I do not say that there can be no science, 
no advance made in systematic knowledge, founded on abstract 
propositions. Mathematics are founded on abstract propositions, 
on mental conceptions which, in a sense, may be called assump- 
tions. But then, in mathematics, the fundamental propositions, 
although abstract, are not vague, or hazy, or incomplete, or capable 
of double interpretations, but are, on the contrary, not only clear 
and definite, but so clear and so definite as to be absolutely and 
self-evidently true. This is the most solid of all foundations 
for further reasoning, and for attaining the most fruitful truths 
of a particular kind and class. But this kind of reasoning is 
confined to the exact sciences, and the kind or class of truths to 
which it is applicable are those which are farthest removed from 
the highest interests and the dearest pursuits of men. There is a 
natural longing for the same kind of certainty in respect to these, 
a longing for the clear light of demonstration to shine on the paths 
of right and wrong, of duty and of wisdom, in the conduct of society, 
and of the individual life. Unconsciously operating upon all men, 
this longing and desire is the secret which explains the tendency in 
many writers to lay down upon such subjects abstract propositions, 
which assume the form, and pretend to the authority, of postulates or 
axioms that are self-evidently true. But almost invariably these 
abstract propositions are honeycombed with fallacies—with ambi- 
guities of language—with erroneous assumptions on matters of fact, 
and with imperfect conceptions on little bits and fragments of truth. 
They have all the faults of the old scholastic philosophy. They are 
not only abstractions, but bad abstractions, products of the mind in 
contact not with facts, but only with its own imaginings, or with 
aspects of things essentially partial and incomplete, often fixing our 
attention exclusively on mere accidents and incidents, and excluding 
much, or perhaps everything, that is of the essence and of the life of 
things. 

There could be no better example of all these sources of fallacy in 
richest combination than the vague phrase quoted from J. 8. Mill, 
under which Mr. Williams undertakes to define and confine all that 
constitutes “the essential principle of property.’’ All persons are to 
be secured in “what they have produced by their own labour.” Is 
this meant, or is it not meant, to exclude all property coming by 
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inheritance? Is it meant to cover the proposal that the winnings of 
every man are to be taken from his family at his death? If it be 
meant to do so, why is this principle not avowed? If it be not meant, 
what becomes of Mr. Williams’s impatience of “cries that mean 
nothing” and of “ vague generalities ?’” What becomes of the value 
of his formula for the definition of the “ essential principle of pro- 
perty?” But farther, assuming that Mr. Williams would allow men 
to leave or to bequeath their property when once acquired, what does 
he mean when he says that production by a man’s “ own labour”’ is 
essential to the principle of property? By labour does he mean only 
muscular labour, or does he include all kinds and forms of human 
activity? If he assents to the wider interpretation, and admits that 
labour of the brain is to be included as well as labour of the hands, 
what does he mean when he implies that a man can have property 
in nothing which he has not “ produced.’ Land cannot literally be 
said to be “ produced”’ either by hand or by brain. Does he mean 
to deny the possibility of any property in land? Again, if he means 
this, why does he not say so? If he does not mean it, what becomes 
of a formula in respect to property which breaks down the moment 
its very first words are analysed? Or is he dimly, and only half 
consciously, aware of a distinction which he has not expressed ? 
Has he ever thought upon the subject with sufficient care to know 
that although land in itself cannot be ‘‘ produced”’ by human effort 
either of the body or of the mind, yet that the right of property in 
the use of it not only can be, but always is, the product of both kinds 
of labour and of nothing else? And if he is willing to accept this 
idea in order to bring within his own definition even the modicum of 
rights he himself would leave to ownership, is he ready to follow up 
this idea, and see all that it involves? Abstract definitions are not 
always such vague and useless things as the one he has chosen. On 
the contrary, they are of the highest value if they be made with 
accuracy. The definition of an idea may be and ought to be as much 
a matter of fact as the definite description of a bird or of a beast, or 
of any physical phenomenon. Let us ask ourselves then, what is it 
that we mean when we speak of property or ownership in land? I do 
not ask what theories there may be about it—what this, that, and the 
other man may think as to what it ought to be. I ask the question 
as one of pure fact. What hasit always meant in the history of man- 
kind? It means the exclusive right of use. The kind of use may 
be different from the use of other things. Land cannot be eaten, nor 
can it be worn as a garment. The materials of which it is composed 
are sometimes valuable in themselves, as in the case of mines, minerals, 
quarries, and turbaries. In these cases portions of the soil itself 
have a special kind of use, and become a special sort of property. But 
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when we speak of land for the purposes of agriculture, or for the 
purposes of building and residence, we think and speak of it asa 
fixture, and over which the only conceivable ownership consists in 
the right of exclusive use. This is the historical meaning and the 
only possible meaning of ownership in land, whether the land be a 
great forest for the use of hunting, or a great plain for the use of 
pasture, or a vineyard, or a cabbage garden, or a farm, or a number 
of farms, or a smaller area for the use of building. And by exclusive 
use we mean, and all mankind have always meant, the right on the 
part of owners to exclude all other men from killing their game, or 
from consuming their pasture, or from eating their grapes, or from 
pulling up their cabbages, or from cutting down their crops, or from 
taking possession of their houses. And here we have to remember 
also, as a matter of fact, that all these things would certainly be done 
if it were not prevented by the right of ownership. How, then, has 
this right of exclusive use been acquired? The reply is, that as a 
matter of history and of fact, so far as we know, it has always been 
originally acquired by those efforts of brain and hand which have 
made men leaders, and have effected conquests. The Celts, when 
they came from a distant centre of dispersion, conquered and drove 
out or enslaved some pre-existing owners of English, Welsh, and 
Scottish soil. The right and power of exclusive use which had 
belonged to others now for the future belonged to them. They 
partitioned it in various ways among themselves. The same process 
was repeated when the Saxons overcame the Celts, and again when 
the Normans overcame the Anglo-Saxons. The right of exclusive 
use was in each and all of these cases determined in the first instance 
by the sword. But also in each and all of these cases the first 
beginnings of civilisation always consisted in the recognition of mere 
power passing into the sense of rights, and in this sense again 
becoming acknowledged and consecrated in the form both of Usage 
and Law. 

And now having reached a clear conception of what has always 
been meant, and in the nature of the case always must be meant, 
by ownership in land, we see in a moment one necessary conse- 
quence. The right of exclusive use never has been and never can 
be the common right of all men. In its own nature it is the result 
of a process of natural selection, with its inseparable correlative of 
natural limitation. No harvest could ever be secured by any 
village community or by any peasant or by any farmer, if every 
outsider were free to gather it. Nor could any civilised society be 
founded if the right of exclusive use were left to be scrambled for 
by the strongest. Consequently, to the actual cultivator the privilege 
of exclusive use has always been and must always be an absolute 
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necessity. But every cultivator could not secure this for himself. 
He could only get it by delegation, or by loan, from those who had 
conquered it, or inherited it, or bought it, and in whose hands it 
had been recognised as the one essential right of ownership. Hence 
the inevitable necessity of hiring land, which is nothing but the 
temporary enjoyment of exclusive use. For this privilege of exclusive 
use, considered quite alone—without any adjuncts, without any stock 
or implements—but simply for the one necessary condition of assur- 
ance against the interference of all other men, the man who desires 
to cultivate land but has not the wealth to purchase its ownership, 
will always be ready to give to the owner, from whom only he can 
get it, some portion of the produce. In the earlier stages of Celtic 
society we have evidence that this portion of the produce was as 
high as one-third. Very often the owner in those times supplied 
not only the loan of exclusive use, but the loan also of the cattle, 
which were the most valuable product. In this case the owner was 
accustomed to receive as much as two-thirds of the produce. At 
the present day, as is well known, in some Continental countries 
the owner receives under similar conditions one-half the produce. 
And now by help of definitions which keep close to facts, we 
come to see more clearly the emptiness of Mr. Williams’s definitions 
which have no reference to facts at all. We see how the full rights 
of ownership as they have actually arisen, and as they have been 
universally recognised in history, are rights on which all progress 
must depend. Like every natural result arising out of the nature 
of things—that is to say, out of conditions which are insuperable and 
universal—the interests of ownership become inevitably also the 
interests of occupancy and of labour. The benefits arising from it 
become diffused among the community by the ways of natural 
consequence. The right of exclusive use is essential as the founda- 
tion; but the actual use must always be social and not solitary. 
It can only be exercised and enjoyed by being shared through the 
instrumentality of partnership or devolution, i in some one or other 
of its many degrees and forms. If a man cultivates his land him- 
self, he can only do so by employing muscular labour, and the wages 
of that labour come out of the products of exclusive use. The 
owner who employs it would not employ it at all if he had not that 
right, and if he were not sure of its enjoyment. This employment 
of manual labour to realise the benefits of exclusive use is the 
narrowest and most restricted form in which some share of its advan- 
tages are passed through the hands of others. And this exercise of 
the rights of ownership, this method of turning to account the powers 
of exclusive use, Mr. Williams, so far as I understand him, would 
leave to owners as sacred and inviolable. He would allow them 
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to cultivate their own land themselves, or by the hire of labour. 
But there is another method of turning ownership to account by 
which there is a larger share, a more real delegation of it, made over 
to others, namely, the method of cultivating it through men who 
are not paid by fixed wages but by some portion of the produce, which 
they calculate for themselves upon such data as are afforded by the 
markets. These are almost always a higher class of men, and the 
faculties they bring to bear upon cultivation are higher than those 
of the labourer. For at least some stipulated time, the delegation to 
them of the right of exclusive use is immediate and direct; and 
the tendency of this method of cultivation is to diffuse more widely, 
and among a more important class, those benefits of ownership which 
they have enough means to hire, although they have not enough 
means to purchase. Strange to say, this higher and most social 
of all the methods of employing the rights of exclusive use, is 
the very method which Mr. Williams would abolish. The relation 
of employer and employed he would leave untouched ; but the rela- 
tion — higher and more independent— of lessor and lessee, he 
cannot abide. It is not very easy to deal with objections which 
appear to be the mere result of unreasoning antipathy, and are 
clothed in a perfect farrago of phrases each one of which is vaguer 
than another. A man who hires the exclusive use of land, when 
he cannot purchase it, is spoken of as a man who “suffers because 
he exercises reason, and acts according to his conscience in the 
discharge of his duty as a citizen of the greatest empire the world 
has ever seen.” Again, Mr. Williams refers to men who hire 
land as men in whom “independence and true manhood have to 
assert themselves under conditions which might well make the 
strongest and clearest conscience falter.’”’ What all this means 
it is really very difficult to conceive. If it refers to indepen- 
dence of political action, it is completely out of date. The Ballot 
is absolutely secure. If Mr. Williams refers to dependence in other 
matters, it seems strange that the much greater dependence of all 
classes of men who live on wages or on salaries should be regarded 
with such perfect equanimity. I recollect once hearing a master 
manufacturer speak of a peasant proprietor, however poor, when com- 
pared with a tenant farmer, as being “at least a man;” yet this excel- 
lent manufacturer had not only perhaps some two thousand workmen 
under him, every one of whom he could dismiss at a moment’s notice, 
but also a very considerable staff of comparatively educated men 
who lived on an equally precarious tenure. Moreover, not only do 
all large manufacturing employers possess this arbitrary power, but 
it is a power in frequent exercise, and exercised too without a shadow 
of fault on the part of those who are dismissed. Not very long ago, 
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in the North of England, a number of cotton-spinners combined in 
order to put down a supposed “ cotton ring” at Liverpool, and if I 
recollect rightly, one of the first steps they took was to throw out of 
employment some ten thousand “hands,’’ and to cast them on the rates. 
The truth is, that the extent and practical reality of complete depen- 
dence of ‘hands”’ upon other men, which runs through all the 
branches of a manufacturing employment, is enormously greater than 
exists in the relations between the owners and the hirers of land. 
Mr. Williams may pick and chose his own pet aversion among the 
thousand cases in which muscular labour is dependent upon higher 
forms of work, upon mind, and upon capital which represents the 
storages of mind. But he may depend upon it, the identity of prin- 
ciple in all cases will make havoc of the nice distinctions between his 
particular aversions and the more consistent and far-reaching hatreds 
of the extremest Nihilism. Society is built up out of relations of 
dependence and of inter-dependence between individuals and classes ; 
and the selection for special antipathy, and for special tyranny, of 
that one kind of relation which obtains between those who own and 
those who hire land, is a selection purely arbitrary and thoroughly 
irrational. 

How irrational this feeling is becomes plain enough when out of 
Mr. Williams’s “vague generalities’ we can pick out the slightest 
clue to any of the facts which he assumes, or any of the facts which he 
asserts—for example, those concerning the historical origin of the exist- 
ing relation between the men who own and the men who hire land. 
He refers to it as due to the “old feudal conception of land tenure.” 
This is an excellent example of the way in which the word “ feudal ” 
is now vulgarly used as an opprobrious epithet applicable to any- 
thing that the writer dislikes. There is not the least foundation for 
the idea that the relation between a lessor and a lessee of land had 
its origin in the feudal system. It was a well-known and legally 
established relation under the Roman jurisprudence. Scotch leases 
are a close counterpart of leases granted by Roman owners to men 
who hired land upon their estates. Mr. Williams need only cross 
the Channel to be convinced of the absurdity of his language in this 
matter. When the jurists of France drew up the Civil Code, 
under the first Napoleon, they set to their work under all the 
impulse of that hatred against “feudalism ” which was so passionate 
during and after the Revolution. Yet one of the most fundamental 
relations of society which they recognised and sanctioned was the 
relation of landowner and tenant. That relation was regulated by 
the Code upon the only sound principle—that of perfect freedom of 
contract: the owner may let, and the hirer may hire, on whatever 
terms are agreed between them. 
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But another glimmering of something like a definite idea appears 
in Mr. Williams’s paper, founded on his own ideas of equity. He 
calls on his readers to look at certain cases which I have elsewhere 
referred to, where men have hired land under the bargains known as 
“improvement leases,”’ in virtue of which they resign, at the end of 
perhaps thirty years, the land they have reclaimed into the hands 
of its owner, or retake it at an increased rent. In recommending 
prohibitive legislation against such agreements as this, he must 
assume in the first place that he has the right and the knowledge 
qualifying him to dictate, or to get the State to dictate, to free men 
as to the bargains which do, or do not, repay them for their enter- 
prise, their capital, and their skill. And the way he shows this 
qualification is by immediately misrepresenting the nature of the 
transaction altogether. He represents the whole result as due to 
the tenant, and none of it as due to the owner; whereas the fact is 
that the one fundamental condition of all the tenant’s success is that 
right of exclusive use which is contributed by the owner, and which 
the tenant could not acquire otherwise than from the owner in whom 
it is vested. Again, he represents the land as “valueless” before 
the reclamation is begun. But this is not the fact. The exclusive 
use of that land for its potential qualities has a value in the market, 
and a value so high that the hirer can’t buy it, but can only hire it. 
And this hiring, again, has its market value, and the man who is 
selected as the occupant with an exclusive right of use as against all 
others is (presumably) only one out of half-a-dozen, or perhaps a score 
of other men, all of whom are willing and eager to compete with him, 
and to hire it on the same, or perhaps even on dearer terms. The 
assumption on which Mr. Williams represents such bargains as 
inequitable is the assumption that the hirer brings with him, as part 
of his own furniture and effects, a right to the exclusive use over 
the particular bit of land in question. But this is exactly what he 
does not possess. Without this he could do nothing, and this 
belongs to another man. With that man he must deal for it. 
If he enters upon the land without having got this right, or 
the loan of it, every other man in the country would have an 
equal right to turn him out. And what is more, in many con- 
ditions of society, many other men would try to do so, and 
he could only defend himself by fighting for the possession to which 
he has no legal or acknowledged claim. The exclusive right to 
occupy and reclaim cannot be his by mere assumption. In civilised 
societies it can only be made his by the concession of it from him to 
whom it belongs, and that is the owner. When he has got it on 
stipulated conditions, he must not pretend that the whole results of 
his labour on the land are due to resources which were all his own. 
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To assert this would be untrue, and to repudiate his bargain upon 
the strength of this assertion would be dishonest. 

But lest Mr. Williams should be dissatisfied with an argument 
which seems as clear as any proposition in Euclid, let us unravel the 
facts a little farther. There are of course various forms which 
might be given to the kind of bargain which he regards as not only 
inequitable, but so inequitable that the law ought to be invoked to 
forbid free men from making it. One form is that in which the 
hirer of waste land hires it on the condition that it shall be free of 
rent altogether for a considerable time, and after that time is expired 
that a stipulated rent should begin. Another form, involving the 
same principle, is that the land should be held at a rent which is 
nominal at first, but which rises by steps, and at intervals, all of which 
are to be defined. A third form of a like bargain is that the rent should 
always continue to be a definite share of the produce, which share, 
although fixed in its proportion to total produce, would of course be 
a rising quantity as that total produce rose with the processes of 
reclamation. All these forms of bargain rest upon the same prin- 
ciple, namely that the hirer of land calculates how much of the 
produce will be sure to repay him for his labour and capital, and 
how much consequently he can afford to pay for the one essential 
benefit and privilege without which neither his labour nor his 
capital could be safely employed on that land at all. I have 
known of each of these forms of bargain being made. But the 
last is perhaps the form in which the perfect equity of the 
transaction is most apparent to everybody. Let us suppose a 
case. Let us suppose that Mr. Williams has bought a landed 
estate in Wales. He has probably paid for it—that is for the right 
of exclusive use over that area of ground—at least thirty years’ 
purchase of the rental. If it has special advantages of situation, 
either as to beauty or as to prospective value, he may very likely have 
paid as much as forty years’ purchase. A part of it is either waste 
or consists of land which might be greatly improved by drainage, 
enclosure, and other works connected with reclamation. A man of 
the farming class goes to him and says, “ I can’t buy land as you have 
done ; I have not enough capital to do so. My comparatively small 
capital is of no use to me in my profession without the help of the 
larger capital which you have invested in the purchase. I can only 
trade upon a loan of it from you. But if you will lend to me for a 
good long time, say twenty or thirty years, your purchased right of 
exclusive use over fifty acres of your unimproved land, I will pay 
you one-eighth of the produce, and I will spend my labour and such 
capital as I have in the work of reclamation. I calculate that the 
produce will be so considerable that seven-eighths of it will recoup 
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me with a handsome profit, provided I am assured by you of the abso- 
lute and exclusive use of this land during the full time specified. At 
the end of that time, we, if we are both alive, or our heirs after us, shall 
be free to make a new bargain and start afresh on such terms as may 
be then agreed on.” I pass over the question whether society would 
be acting within its moral rights if it even tried to prevent free men 
from judging for themselves in the making of such bargains as this. 
But assuming our right to judge of the fairness and equity of tran- 
sactions of this nature, is there any man outside Colney Hatch 
who can deny the perfect equity of agreements such as this? This 
is a supposed case for illustration of a principle. Now let us take an 
actual case for the example of a practice. Exactly five hundred and 
seventy-five years ago two men came to the Abbot of the monastery 
of Scone, in the rich valley of the Tay, near Perth, and asked for the 
loan of his convent’s right of exclusive use over certain lands called 
Balgarri. Those two men were not poor men, not men of the classes 
which it may be alleged were then under oppression. They were 
men of knightly rank and of the Norman blood, which south of the 
Tweed was then the blood of conquerors, and even in Scotland was 
the blood of strength and power. These two men asked for the loan 
of the exclusive right of use over Balgarri, which was the property 
of the convent, for the space of thirty years. The Abbot entertained 
their proposal. Negotiations were begun. They ended in the grant 
of a lease to these two Norman tenants, under the terms of which 
they bound themselves to pay to the convent a rent which was to 
increase by definite steps, rising each year until the sixth year ; from 
that term till the twelfth year the rent was to be stationary. At 
this term a farther increment was to begin and to endure unaltered 
till the end of the twentieth year. From that term again, for the 
remaining ten years of the lease, a fresh increment, making the rent 
up to five times that paid for the first year, was to be paid until the 
close. And upon the close these free Norman gentlemen engaged 
to leave the farm, with all their husbandmen, and to resign it into 
the hands of the convent. Whether this was a good bargain or a 
bad one depended entirely on the amount of produce as compared 
with the amount of rent. But the equity of the principle is as clear 
now as it was acknowledged to be more than five centuries ago. It is 
quite true that, in one sense, the improvements on the farm were 
made by the Norman gentlemen. But it is equally true that they 
traded on the capital which was represented by the ownership of 
the convent, and that capital had to be returned with such interest 
upon it as had been agreed to. 

It is possible that Mr. Williams may think it a purely theoretical 
proposition that the right of a tenant to the exclusive use of his farm 
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is a right representing the capital of the owner. If he does, it only 
shows how careless men may be as to the principles involved in the 
most familiar transactions of life. It is only needful to ask the 
question, “‘ What does a man buy when he buys land?” to see that 
he buys nothing but the exclusive use of it, and that the price he 
pays is so much capital, which again is lent to tenant farmers, and 
upon which they trade. Moreover, it is quite certain that they 
would lose it, or be in constant danger of losing it, if the owner’s 
right ever came to be disputed. I have a practical proof of this now 
before me. One of the immediate effects of the lawless spirit roused 
of late by lawless doctrines in the Highlands, has been that poor and 
honest tenants have been oppressed and invaded in their rights by 
violent and dishonest neighbours. I have myself had to defend a 
poor widow from such invasion—the actual seizure of a part of her 
small holding by an unprincipled and unscrupulous neighbour. In 
another case similar violence has been committed against a small 
crofter; and in one case, now only too celebrated, I have had to 
defend the right of a crofter to keep a small vacant farm, which he 
had lawfully taken, and from which a lawless mob endeavoured to 
eject him. The right of tenancy depends entirely on the right of 
ownership, from which alone it is derived, and there is no reason 
whatever why any outsiders should respect the exclusive use of a 
tenant, if the right of the lessor, from whom alone it comes, is not 
admitted and respected. 

But the blindness of Mr. Williams to facts and considerations 
which it needs only a very little attention to appreciate, is nothing 
compared with his blindness to other facts which are notorious to 
everybody. It is absurd enough to deny the equity of rents which 
are paid solely and exclusively for that exclusive use which is bor- 
rowed from ownership; but it is still more absurd to assert or to 
suppose that even this is all that tenants generally pay for in Eng- 
land and in Scotland. Mr. Williams quietly assumes as a matter of 
fact that the owner contributes nothing but the tenure. Whereas 
the notorious fact is that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he 
contributes also all the capital that has been laid out by successive gene- 
rations of owners in original reclamation, in draining, in fencing, and 
in appropriate buildings. The coolness of Mr. Williams’s assertions 
on that matter is amazing. “As a rule,” he says, “the owner of 
land and houses which he does not occupy does nothing towards 
increasing their letting value.” Mr. Williams is evidently ignorant 
on this subject, with a degree of ignorance which I had hardly believed 
to be possible in the case of any educated man. Asa rule the facts 
are directly the reverse. English and Scotch farms have been almost 
universally equipped by the owner, not only once, but over and over 
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again, as successive generations have been called to meet new condi- 
tions of the farming industry. I have myself expended recently on 
one estate, during five years since the agricultural depression began, 
upwards of £50,000 on the permanent improvement and equipment 
of farms. The old kinds of equipment by owners in ancient Celtic 
times—when they supplied the cattle to the tenant—is nothing to the 
outlay which is involved in the modern methods of equipment. Yet 
in old times the tenant paid a very much larger share—even two- 
thirds—of the produce than he does now even where farms have been 
dearest. That share now seldom exceeds a sixth or an eighth. To 
such an extent has this outlay of owners gone in Scotland since about 
1730, that it may be said with substantial truth that every farm is a 
manufactured article. It answers to the vague phrase in which Mr. 
Williams so greatly delights. All the opportunities it presents for 
work have been produced by the owner’s (or predecessor’s) labours, 
and accumulated by his abstinence. 

When such is Mr. Williams’ knowledge of facts and his conse- 
quent methods of dealing with them, it is not surprising to find 
that his handling of principles partakes of the same character. 
He quotes the late Professor Fawcett with approbation, to the 
effect that “what above all things should be striven after is to 
promote the free flow of capital into agriculture,” and then in 
order to effect this object he proposes to discourage and hamper 
the ownership of land by artificial restriction of every kind and 
degree—to confiscate without compensation a very large share of the 
capital and labour which actual owners and their predecessors have 
invested during at least seven hundred years; and to enact for the 
future that no capital invested in ownership shall ever be allowed 
to be put to the natural use of loan, or, in other words, to be 
let by a lessor to a lessee. The best informed land reformers have 
long aimed at the abolition of “ limited ownership.” Mr. Williams’ 
great aim is on the contrary, to make all ownership limited, and 
limited too by restraints more fatal to enterprise and improvement 
than the stupidest restrictions ever inserted in the stupidest deeds of 
entail. 

Again, it may be true that many existing owners have insufficient 
capital, the natural remedy for which would seem to be to encourage 
and facilitate sale; instead of which Mr. Williams recommends that 
sale should be rendered impossible by the abolition of that very 
element in ownership what constitutes its identity and its great 
attraction. Nor is this all. Mr. Williams proposes that such 
elements of ownership as he allows to remain are at once to be 
transferred to a class which is notoriously poorer and less amply 
provided with the capital required, namely, the class of existing 
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tenants. But not even yet have we exhausted the inconsistencies 
and absurdities of the “New Model Land Law.” Existing rents 
are not to be altogether confiscated. They are to be lowered or 
regulated according to the arbitrary discretion of some imaginary 
“court.” But unless some very sweeping confiscation is intended, 
the scale of new rents would bear some proportion to the rents 
which men have hitherto agreed to pay. Now, as the immediate 
and necessary effect of the new “model” would be to put a total 
stop to all outlay by owners on lands held by tenants, it follows 
that the whole rental of the three kingdoms would be absolutely 
withdrawn from the capital fund available for the purposes of 
agriculture. Yet this is the very fund out of which almost all 
permanent improvements have hitherto come. Possibly it may 
occur to some, by way of reply, that by a lowering of rents the 
tenant class would gain as much as the owners would lose. But 
—without for the moment questioning the morality of this great 
transfer of property—it is curious and instructive to observe that 
by another provision of the “model law,” any advantage from 
cheaper rents is to be limited strictly to existing tenants and is not to 
be passed on to future tenants. This is the necessary result of “ free 
sale” by tenants, who will sell their possessions at the highest rates 
of competition in the market, so that those who follow will invariably 
pay what is called a rack-rent, that is to say, the fullest rents that 
competition will procure. 

The erroneous assertions or assumptions in matters of fact, the 
looseness of conception in matters of principle, the confusions of 
thought in the use made of both, which I have indicated, but by no 
means exhausted, combine to make Mr. Williams’s “ model land law ” 
the most remarkable specimen I have seen of the chaotic state of 
thought now unfortunately prevailing upon the most elementary con- 
ditions of civilised society. As a matter of course, in this frame of 
mind, and under the same dominion of those “ vague generalities” 
which he so professes to despise, Mr. Williams is a ready victim to the 
famous fad of J. 8. Mill about “ unearned increments” of value. 
Professor Fawcett used to point out that the same doctrine which 
dwelt on “increments” which are supposed to be “ unearned,” would 
be called upon to notice, as not less conspicuous, decrements of value 
which are certainly equally unearned or, in other words, equally 
undeserved. A deep hollow in the waves of price or—in the 
language of the new meteorology—a “ deep depression”’ of all values 
is now, and has been for several years, passing over that very in- 
dustry against which this “‘ vague generality ” wasinvented. Thou- 
sands of men who, both as owners and as occupiers, have been spending 
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higher cultivation and more extended improvements, now find them- 
selves confronted with “unearned decrements” of value which 
convert a fair profit into no profit at all or into ruinous loss. It is at 
this moment, and in face of the admitted principle that we should 
strive to encourage the investment of capital in land, that theorists 
and dealers in “ vague phases” like Mr. Williams, come forward to 
point—-specially and exclusively—against such investments a doctrine 
of confiscation which, in so far as it has any equity at all, is equally 
applicable to all other kinds of property, to all the results of labour, 
and most of all, to labour itself as represented by human heads and 
hands. It is not in land alone that increments of price or of value 
are due mainly to the general progress of society, as distinguished 
from the personal exertions of those to whom such increments accrue. 
This is nothing less than a general and universal law, applicable to 
all human productions and, along with them, to the producing power 
itself. The fallacy has arisen, as so many other fallacies do constantly 
arise, from the erroneous definition of abstract principles. This 
fallacy follows directly from the dictum that the value of articles 
depends on the amount of labour requisite to produce them. It is 
wonderful, indeed, that such a dictum should ever have been accepted. 
Let any man apply his labour however laboriously—his days and his 
nights—to the production of some article for which there is little or 
no demand, and he will soon find out the error of his friends who 
told him that price is determined by the labour bestowed upon pro- 
duction. The determining element in value always is, not the labour 
of the producer, but the desires or demand of the consumer. These 
are the conditions precedent without which all labour is thrown away, 
and these conditions never are, and never can be “ earned” in the 
sense of being due to the producer. The wages of muscular labour 
are specially dependent on these elements of demand, and on many 
others, none of which are due to the labourer himself, but the opera- 
tion of which are continually bestowing ‘upon his muscular force 
increments of value as sudden as they are unexpected. In this sense 
they are unearned. To be consistent, Mr. Williams should propose 
that all increments in the wages of labour, all increments in the 
prices of a farmer’s produce, due to the general rise of market 
values, all similar increments on stocks and shares, and in all other 
kinds of property, many of which are equally liable to such kinds of 
increase, should all be specially mulcted for the benefit of the State. 
To propose that this policy should be adopted only in regard to land, 
and, moreover, only in that particular portion of the produce of land 
which goes to rent, is obviously inequitable and absolutely incon- 
sistent with the professed principle of striving to encourage the 
investment of capital in agricultural improvement. 
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There is another “‘ vague phrase” on which Mr. Williams builds a 
great deal, viz. that which affirms or implies that no agreements are 
to be respected except between men who can bargain with each other 
“upon equal terms.” If this means equality as regards the pos- 
session of any particular article which is the subject of bargain, then 
such equality never can exist in respect to any buyers and sellers. 
The very essence of the transaction is that one man has got, and 
the other man has not got, possession of the article in question. 
There is no such tremendous inequality as that between the man who 
has got a store of loaves, and the man who has not even one. Is 
the State, therefore, to regulate the price of bread? If the phrase 
“ equal terms”’ means equality in general conditions of wealth, then 
the principle enunciated puts an end at once to all bargains between 
rich and poor, or richer and poorer. All bargains for wages come 
under the ban. It is very rarely indeed that muscular labour can 
command absolutely its own price. Almost always there is an 
immense and a determinating inequality between the man who 
depends on labour for his daily bread and the capitalist who can 
afford to wait. Are all bargains for wages and salaries to be broken 
because of this inequality? Mr. Williams cannot mean this. But 
he is under the thrall of phrases without knowing it. 

It seems like a joke, although evidently not so intended, that we 
find Mr. Williams recommending his “model” as that of a law 
which “ would work automatically like a law of nature”! It would 
be an ingenious automaton, indeed, which could investigate, in the 
case of every landowner, what does or does not belong to him as 
“the produce of labour or the accumulation of abstinence.” It must 
go back for this purpose to those by whom the title or tenure was 
first acquired, ‘‘ Labour”’ in the service of the State would, I pre- 
sume, be admitted. It is the highest of all in rank and merit, and 
in the early times when existing tenures were acquired, it was the 
kind of labour which laid the foundations of all later progress. 
Military labour and political labour must be both acknowledged. 
Then comes the labour of later purchasers, and the “ abstinences ” 
by which they saved money for the purchase. Then, again, 
must be reckoned the continuous labours of many generations, and 
the successive abstinences by which they were able to keep and to 
improve estates. For example, within the last few months we have 
had the dispersion and sale of great estates belonging to one of the 
oldest families in Scotland—estates which have been sold for some- 
thing exceeding, I believe, £600,000. Some of these lands have 
belonged to the same family since the reign of Alexander III.—that 
is, for about six hundred years. Whereis the model automaton that 
can investigate all the “labour” and all the “abstinences ” which 
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have kept this estate so long together, and have kept it up to the 
standard of productive power which have induced an eager compe- 
tition for its bits and fragments? And the new purchasers—what is 
to become of them? I suppose there is to be a farther investigation 
into all the “labour ” and “ abstinences” which have enabled them 
to buy ; and this wonderful self-acting model, “like a law of nature,” 
is to decide how much of the rights of ownership which they have 
purchased they are to be allowed to keep. It is needless to proceed 
any farther in taking this wonderful model to pieces. No child’s 
toy was ever so loosely jointed. What strikes me most is not only 
the simple unconsciousness of the writer respecting the utter vague- 
ness of the phrases in which he deals, but also the complete ignorance 
he betrays of all the facts, both historical and existing, which are 
connected with the acquisition, nature, und management of landed 
property, and which are not less intimately connected with all kinds 
of property and with all branches of industrial enterprise. 

Enormous areas of land are now for sale both in England and in 
Scotland. The greatest land-reform conceivable would be that these 
should be all bought by men of capital—free, and unembarrassed. 
And to this end the first requirement is that such men should have 
confidence in the civilisation of their country, in the security of 
property, in the continued recognition of those rights and obligations 
on which all ownership depends . 

ARGYLL. 














